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OURAGEOUS cooperation 
is maintaining America’s high standards of educa- 
tional progress. Educators—school officials—Parent 
Teacher organizations—and parents themselves are 
working hand in hand that schools may function with 
unimpaired efficiency though school expenditures may 
be curtailed. 


If Education reaches a standstill—progress will 
cease. Thus, today’s budgets which call for readjust- 
ments should nevertheless provide for modern equip- 
ment—modern teaching tools. 


School executives, always conscious of the pupil’s 
mental and physical welfare, have found a way to avoid 
penalizing children due to economic ills. Even though 
school budgets may be cut, pupils need not suffer. So 
in 1932 budgeting provision is made for modern, pos- 
turally correct seating and desks even if funds do not 
permit new buildings. In that way classrooms are mod- 
ernized without costly expenditure and within available 
funds. Pupil health and efficiency is safeguarded, for 
authorities agree that posturally correct seating — seat- 
ing that makes it easy and natural for the pupil to sit 
erect —is a primary factor in the health of the pupil dur- 
ing the long school day,and anaid to his mentalalertness. 


American Seating Company 


AT! NG. 





Makers of Dependable Seating for 
Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 
General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


| AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY (A.S.B.5) 
| GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 


_Please send me. without obligation, a copy of your Posture Poster and 
copies of the booklets checked. 


Name -- -- 


Address 


(Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, Principal or Teacher) 
( ) Essentials of Hygienic Seatin 
( 


) The Relation of Posture to Tuberculosis 


| 

| 

| 

I 

I 
| Position ( ) Number of Classrooms 

I 

I 

( ) Ideals and Standards of Classroom Seating 


1 f ) The Buying of School Equipment (_ ) Forty Years of School Seating ' | 











Modernizing that school executives 
will find economical and efficient 


Educational authorities make a 
place in their budget for main- 
tenance and replacements. Much 
of this appropriation is usually ap- 
plied to new seating. So each year 
anumber of classroomsare brought 
up to the most efficient seating 
standards. For a relatively small 
annual expenditure in comparison 
to the total cost of education, they 


are enabled to give students seating least to the community. 


Use American Universal Desks! 
The facts are available 


For modernizing schools, American Universal Desks should 
have your serious consideration. They give you greatest value for 
your expenditure. Scientifically designea and constructed, they 
make it NATURAL and COMFORTABLE for the pupil to sit cor- 
rectly. They safeguard health by protecting vital organs from be- 
ing cramped and crowded. And so they promote physical and 
mental development. Send the coupon for the detailed facts 
about this outstanding school desk. 





Send the coupon for 


Free Classroom Posture Poster and 
Authoritative Seating Booklets... 
= 


(They contain no advertising) 
Send the coupon . 


tion of Posture to Tuberculosis” .. 


thatis posturally correctand a defin. 
ite aid to their healthand efficieng, 


Superintendents, principals ani 
teachers are invited to write us (0: 
use coupon) on matters pertain 
ing to seating and posture. 


For the sake of your pupil 
modernize your school wher 
it means most to them and cost 


. and we will mail you free a three-color 
posture poster, size 17'4x 25 inches which shows children 
why they should sit erect. Teachers, principals or superinten- 

dents will be supplied with a poster for each classroom on request. With them, too, 

any of the following authoritative, instructive and interesting booklets: “Essentials 
of Hygienic Seating”, which shows what constitutes good and bad posture, the 
relation of seating to posture, adjustment of seats, desks, and lighting and seating 
arrangements ... “Ideals and Standards of Classroom Seating’’, covering the essen- 
tials of good seating and the grade distribution of school desk sizes .. . “The Rela- 
. “The Buying of School Equipment” ...and “Forty 
Years of School Seating’. Please use the coupon indicating the booklets you wish. 
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“While other substitutes have come on the 
‘ market, successive Boards have voted for 
ertain: 


ee ° Natural Slate. Natural Slate blackboards 
From the largest cities and smallest townships comes the hearty endorse- _ +4. none ‘other have been used in our 
ment of Architects, Superintendents and Teachers. There is a reason «ee. 0. scwmp, Superintendent of Buildings 
pope for this enthusiastic approval of a truly fine product. ‘**Pyramid” 
w here 


1 aa Natural Slate Blackboards are cut from solid natural rock. 


If you are one who uses a blackboard continually you will be delighted 
with the velvet-like smoothness of its surface. So easy to write on; so 
easy to erase, and if the problem of building maintenance comes under 


your jurisdiction you will know the relief of having blackboards that 
never require replacement. 


So much more work is accomplished when good equipment is used. 

Boards whose thin, black surface coating peels and cracks and becomes “During my, many years of, teaching 1 
° : have found from experience that Natur 

shiny with use may cost a few cents less when new, but true economy _ Siste blackboards ‘are easier to write om, 


easier to clean and according to our Medi- 


can only be measured by years of pleasant uninterrupted service. cal Inspector are more sanitary.” 


Louise B. Hamilton, Teacher 
Paul Gerhardt, prominent architect of Chicago, the designer of the ee 
Von Steuben Junior High School of Chicago, illustrated above, writes: 

**I wish to state that it was due to the particular merit of your material 

that same was specified and used in this structure.” 


Nationwide approval counts. 


An interesting book on the Care and Cleaning of Blackboards just off 
the press is yours for the asking. 


“Having been architect for the school dis- 
trict of Kansas City for more than 30 
NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY @) 355 5 2288 
' use of Natural Slate and artificial slate 
substitutes. I have never found a mae 
» tory substitute. In our Irving Schoo 
R Vi \ ° Natural Slate Blackboards installed 42 
DEPA T! EI T ob years ago are still in use and have the 
same smooth surface and appearance as 
7; a ‘|G 7 y 7 the slate boards recently built in addition 
PEN ARGYL. PENNSYLVANIA so the csigindl tomman” 


Chas. A. Smith, Architect of School District, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
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on Duprin 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Self-Releasing Fire and Panic Exit Latches 


The Rare 


Combination 


We recommend the genuine Type “B” Von Duprin 
devices for schoolhouses because they offer the rare 
combination of top quality and bottom cost. 


They cost more in the beginning - - and less in 
the end. 
They are strong! 
Rit ties Sureness of operation, strength to withstand emer- 
C3217-C3219. gency demands, unquestioned dependability, are built 


into Type “B” Von Duprins at no little cost in money, 
time and care. 


These attributes bring up the first cost - - and bring 
down the last cost. Over the period of their long, 
trouble-free life, the genuine Type “B’” Von Duprins 
cost less than any other devices of which we know. 


We urge that you ask your architect to specify them 
by name, as an item separate from the finishing hard- 
ware. Thus you foster clean competition, since all rep- 
utable dealers can buy them at the same fair prices. 





VONNEGUT HARDWARE Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories 


You CAN DO A LOT TOWARD MAKING THOSE OLD SCHOOL BUILDINGS SAFE - - 


UNTIL YOU CAN BUILD NEW ONES - - BY INSTALLING Von DuPRIN DEVICES. 
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THE JOHNSON SYSTEM IS THE ONE 
CORRECT HEAT AND HUMIDITY CONTROL 


The Johnson System is complete in every 
fundamental detail of control. It is 
thorough in principle, design, construction 
and operation. Johnson Thermostats and 
Johnson Humidostats are dependable and 
accurate .... and of service permanence. 
And the Johnson System applies to every 
form, system and plan of heating and 
ventilating .. . . installed to the individual 
specifications of the building's require- 
ments. Being the thoroughly complete and 
totally dependable system of heat and 
humidity control, Johnson is logically the 
one correct heat and humidity control. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


Since 1885 
Main Office and Factory Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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The Johnson installation in this school building consists of 41 
room thermostats, 41 duct thermostats, 41 double dampers. The 
building is heated with warm air furnaces. The room thermostats 
function to control the room temperature... the duct thermostats, 
located in each supply duct, function to prevent the temperature ee ee ‘ 
; ; j Normal School, Richmond, Virginia 
of the incoming air from falling below the room temperature at 
any time Charles M. Robinson, Architect 


| HEAT AND HUMIDITY CONTROL 
J ; N S N 30 Johnson Branches Insure Convenient, Quick Service Anywhere, 


Any Time. Each Johnson Installation Made By Johnson Mechanics 


. 


Albany Cincinnati Greensboro,N. C. Philadelphia Seattle Only. Every Johnson Installation Given Annual Inspection. 

Atlanta Cleveland Indianapolis Pittsburgh Calgary, Alta. 

Baltimore Dallas Kansas City Portland Montreal, Que. The All-Metal System, The A\l-Perfect Graduated Control of Valves 
Boston Denver Los Angeles St. Louis Winnipeg, Man. And Damper. The Dual Thermostat (Two Temperature or Night And 
Buffalo Des Moines Minneapolis Salt Lake City Toronto, Ont. 


Chicago Detroit New York San Francisco Vancouver, B. C. Day) Control, Fuel Saving 25 to 40 per cent, 
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For more than fifty years the Clow Sol- 
dier of Sanitation has been fighting the 
grim ghosts that like to lurk in toilet 
rooms, around drinking fountains and in 
every plumb- 
ing fixture of 
public and 
semi- public 
buildings. 
During 
these years the 
ee have 
ound many 
reasons to hate 



















































































This is Soldier M. O. “‘Mop”’ 
Patrey, Stationed at 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
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the Clow Soldier of Sanitation. 

He developed the Clow-Madden Au- 
tomatic Closet which flushes itself auto- 
matically, leaving no chance for disease 
germs to breed and spread. 

He developed the junior height closet 
to promote health and cleanliness in grade 
school toilet rooms. 

He designed, recently, a new mischief- 
proof, angle-stream, drinking fountain on 
which no lips can touch the water source. 

He has worked out complicated fix- 
tures for hospital use. 

He has built valvesand fittings designed 


PREFERRED FOR EXACTI 


CLOW - - 


to withstand the most grueling and care- 
less service unfailingly. 

As a result of these and countless other 
developments the Clow Soldier of Sanita- 
tion has behind him the most completeline 
of plumbing fixtures in the world, designed 
particularly for school, hospital, factory 
and similar types of installation. 

But more than that the Clow Soldier of 
Sanitation has fifty years of accrued knowl- 
edge of how to do the job with the least 
possible cost now and through the years 
to come. The Clow Soldier of Sanitation 
is your ally. Call him in. 


NG PLUMBING SINCE 1878 


- CHICAGO 


Consult your Architect 
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Airplane view of the University of Chi- 
cago. Eighteen of these fine modern 
buildings are equipped with American 


Air Filters. 


Pure, clean air is vital to schools and colleges 

in safeguarding health and reducing absentee- 

ism. You know its value, but you will find 

every word in this chapter of our new book on 

Filtered Air of great interest. It covers in a 

graphic way the dangers from germs that ride 
the dust particles. It gives facts and figures 
regarding the relation of respiratory diseases to 
dust. It lists a few of the many schools and 
colleges, as well as hospitals and public build- 
ings, where people congregate in large numbers, 
that are protecting their occupants with Ameri- 
can Air Filters. 

Air conditioning is a subject that is foremost 
in the minds of thinking people today. Air 
filtration is the essential part of any method of 
air conditioning. 


Just use attached coupon. Your copy is free. 


Ee oUPON 
AES OM AiR ies AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, Inc. 
108 Central Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 


Gentlemen: 
°° 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., Ine. 
[ am interested in your new booklet, “Filtered Air.’ 


108 Central Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky 





In Canada, MIDWEST CANADA LTD., Montreal, P. Q. 
Name . 
Address 


City 














L- SONNEBORN SONS; /nc. 


GUARANTEED PRODUCTS 


_— i aaa a ee 


Do the Children 
in Your School 


Wear 
Felt Slippers? 


T'S amazing how much damage young people can do with their feet. No 
one knows this better than school boards. 





You can't stop the abuse, but you can use a protective measure that never 
fails to get results. You can treat your wood floors with Lignophol and 
double their resistance to wear and tear. It can be done after hours. No 
need to wait for vacations. 

Lignophol enters deep into the wood fibres and acts as a preservative. 
That's the point to remember. That's why you should not confuse it with 
“finishes” which merely treat the surface. 

At very little cost—only one to two cents a square foot—you can thus 
fortify your floors to the utmost. Lignophol is supplied in all standard colors. 
It is easily applied with a long-handled, three-knot brush. A trained Sonne- 
born service organization will apply it, if desired, at practically no increased 
cost, if the location is accessible. 

Sonneborn Consulting Service, backed by 26 years of experience, will 
gladly aid you in any problem of preserving floors, walls or foundations. 


Do not hesitate to call upon us. 





@ Note these famous Sonneborn savers of school buildings and main- 
tenance expense. The coupon below will bring you detailed information. 


LAPIDOLITH 


—A chemical liquid hardener for preserv- 
ing and dustproofing concrete floors. 


LIGNOPHOL 


—For finishing, preserving and wearproof- 
ing wood floors. 


HYDROCIDE COLORLESS 


—Ffor waterproofing exterior of exposed 


CEMCOAT EXTERIOR AND IN- 
TERIOR PAINTS 


—Tough, durable floor paint that produces 
an attractive high-gloss finish. Various 
colors. 


MAG-I-SAN CLEANING POWDER 


—For economy and thoroughness in clean- 
ing floors, walls, general utility. 


wae AMALIE WAX (Liquid and Paste) 
CEMENT FILLER AND DUST —Durable and dependable wax for every 
PROOFER purpose. A Sonneborn guaranteed quality 
—A decorative and dustproofing treatment. product. 
L.SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
88 LEXINGTON AVE. L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. (ASJ-3) 


88 Lexington Avenue, New York 

N EW YORK Please send me, without obligation, demonstration sam- 
ples and literature on: Lapidolith___; Lignophol___; 
Cement Filler and Dustproofer___; Cemcoat Exterior 


and Interior Paints___; Hydrocide Colorless___; Mag-l- 
M il San___; Amalie Wax___; (Check products that interest 
ai you.) 
Name_ 


Coupon for 


Address___ 


Information || schoo 


Position 
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..you can SAVE/ 


In these days of endless effort to reduce overhead expense, 
fuel bills assume a new importance. Never has it been more 
necessary that heating plants give the utmost in efficient 
operation. 

Many officials in charge of school construction have care- 
fully compared heating systems, and as a result, have selected 
Hoffman Controlled Heat. For this modern method assures 
the two essentials of good heating. 

First, Hoffman Controlled Heat is economical. It is a vapor- 
vacuum system, which means that it operates on low steam 
pressures. Hence, even in the coldest weather, only ounces of 
pressure furnish ample heat. Fuel consumption is reduced 
to a point amazing to experienced heating engineers. 

Secondly, Hoffman Controlled Heat assures the uniformity 
of temperature so desirable in schools. Health dangers which 
spring from cold or over-heated rooms are thus eliminated. 
Even, constant temperature is made possible by a patented 
Hoffman device in the radiator valve called a “‘metering ori- 
fice.” It permits the installing contractor to easily and accu- 
rately regulate steam distribution to radiators—every room 
receives a correct and unvarying amount of heat. 

It costs nothing to get all the facts on Hoffman Controlled 
Heat. Our staff of heating engineers is always ready to consult 
with you on your 
heating problems. 
Write today for our 
descriptive booklet 
“Controlled Heat”. 
Hoffman Specialty 
Company, Inc., 
Dept. AS-14, Water- 
bury, Conn. 


HOFFMAN CONTROLLED HEAT 
ASSURES UNIFORM TEMPERA- 
TURE IN EVERY ROOM .. . 


HOFFMAN 


Controlled HEAT 


Also makers of Hoffman Venting Valves and Hoffman-Economy Pumps 
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Automatic Heat at Lowest Cost 


For New Construction 
or for Replacement 









a 


Benjamin R. Myers School 


_Ashbourne, Pennsylvania. 
Architect—Herbert C. Wise 
Engineer—Frederick E. Mensing 


Two Spencer Steel Tubular Boilers 
Installed 1923 





In this era of re-adjustment in school finances, it is possible to obtain economical heating equipment 
that is at the same time, the most scientifically efficient. The solution lies in Spencer Automatic Heat, 
due to its Low Fuel Cost and Labor Saving. Spencer Boilers, installed in hundreds of schools over a 
long period of years, offer the best proof of their heating effectiveness and economy. Write today for 
a copy of our free book discussing the school heating question. Yours without the slightest obligation. 


SPENCER HEATER COMPANY WILLIAMSPORT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Division of Cord Corporation 


The Spencer Foundry Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


oPENC ER 


Magazine Feed 


BOILERS 


for steam, vapor or hot water 





OO 
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BE FAIR TO YOUR CHILDREN 


Sveiqreen 


| PROGESS OF 


BORATING 


TOILET TISSUE AND 
PAPER TOWELS 


acclaimed the greatest safety 
advancement in the manufacture 
of personal-use papers 








From every part of America have come messages of congratu- 
lation and gratitude for this new manufacturing process that 
makes toilet tissue and paper towels genuinely safe, pure, and 
antiseptic. 

For years the toilet tissue industry has been searching for some 
| means that insures security. The Evergreen Borated Process has 
| provided the answer. 

Now added to Evergreen’s modern, efficient sanitary manufacture 
is the Evergreen Borated Process. Boric acid — gentle as an 
eye wash, powerful as a puri- 
fier—eliminates all doubt, per- 
mits you to use Evergreen toilet 
tissue and paper towels with the 
same confidence mothers em- 
ploy Borated talcum in the 


nursery. 


If you are not familiar with 
The Evergreen Borated Process, 
let our sanitation expert call— 


without obligation -—— and tell 





you the whole story. 


TRY 
pau Towels and Toilet Tissue 


Clip—sign—mail the coupon—TODAY. And don’t 


buy any toilet tissue or baper towels until you are 
er familiar with the Evergreen Borated Process. 


HOBERG PAPER & FIBRE CO., GREEN BAY, WIS 





Gentlemen Please have your sanitation expert call and explain 

why The Evergreen Process of BORATING toilet tissue and paper 

towels is vital to the health of all children who use the lavoratory 
Safety to the facilities of our schools A-§ 
Last Degree 

Nan 


©) H.P. & F. Co. 1932 
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Everywhere, in public buildings, parks and 
wherever people gather, the drinking fountain is 
the common meeting place. Therefore, consid- 
eration should be given the type of fountain. 
Remember it is humanly economical to install 
the Rundle-Spence ..... the fountain with 
unusual sanitary advantages. 


The R-S Vertico-Slant fountain design makes it 
impossible for the user to touch his or her lips 
to the nozzle. Water spouts slantingly from jet 
to mouth, the excess falling into the bowl and 
not on the jet. Only the R-S fountains have 
Vertico-Slant health guarding features. 


Send for catalog. 
eae 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


444 NO. FOURTH ST. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


RUNDLE- 
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More Than a Bubble; 


Every Drink is a Sanitary One 
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CROWN 


An ideal flus 


valve for every 


school 
requirement 


In the Crown Flush Valve are combined 
all the features which a quarter century’s 
specialized experience has proved prac- 
tical and desirable. For school sanitary 
fixtures the Crown offers unusual advantages. 

Crown Flush Valves respond instantly. Dur- 
ing crowded recess periods there is no waiting 
for tanks to refill or pressure to be built up. As 
often as the valve is operated, a complete flush 
results. 

Crown Flush Valves are easily and quickly 
.djusted to the precise needs of each fixture 
—whether it be closet, urinal or slop sink. 
This adjustment requires no skill and, once 
made, stays put. Moreover, it is protected 
from the careless manipulation of children. 

It is impossible for the Crown to use 
more water than it is set for, regardless 


of how the handle or flushing mechanism 





is operated. After delivering its predeter- 
mined flush, it shuts off without 
waste of water. This feature is 


of vital importance in schools 
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where carelessness or deliberate intent 
may cause enormous loss and expense. 
These two advantages of the Crown— 
accurate adjustment and automatic clos- 
ing—save every possible drop of water without 
sacrificing complete and thorough sanitation. 

A complete line of Crown hand-operated or 
automatic seat-operated flush valves, either ex- 
posed or concealed, provides for every school 
requirement or type of fixture, including floor or 
wall outlet closets, urinals and slop sinks. In 
addition, valves with a measured flush are avail- 
able for showers and lavatories where maximum 
water savings are desired. 

If your files do not contain complete informa- 
tion on Crown Flush Valves we will be glad to 
supply you with a catalogue. Sloan 
offices in all principal cities are at 
your disposal without obligation and 
will be glad to offer the benefit of our ex- 
perience on school flushing equipment. Call 
our nearest branch or write to 4300 West 


Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


SLOAN VALVE CO - CHICAGO 
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LET THE 
“GATE-CRASHERS” 


PAY 
for Fencing Your Athletic Field 


IGHT at this time many schools in this country 

are considering dropping athletic competition 

—to save money. They would be wise to consider 
these facts— 


The margin between profit and loss on athletic 
events is usually no more than unpaid admissions. 
In other words, the money that “gate-crashers” 
don’t pay could often put the athletic program on 
a paying basis. 


Cyclone Fence encircles your field like a barrier of 
steel, practically unclimbable. You can dispense 
with guards and save that charge—yet you can ab- 
solutely control admissions and exits. 


The Cost of Cyclone Fence? Less than the money 
you lose without it! ... And Cyclone Fence is made 
and erected to give you years more service than any 
other kind. Made of copper-steel, and covered 
after weaving with a smooth, dense coat of pure 
zinc. No chance for rust to develop! Erected—on 
H-Column posts set in substantial concrete founda- 
tions. Installation can be made by our factory 
trained crews if 
desired. One of 
— = | our trained sales 
— = Fi engineers will 
wey gladly help you 
plan your fenc- 
ing, whatever 
your require- 
ments. Let us 
send you infor- 
mation. 

















CYCLONE 
TENNIS COURT ENCLOSURES 


Please do not forget that we can offer you the 
same convenient, money-saving service on fence 
and wire products for all school needs—-Tennis 
Court Enclosures, Playground Fence and Equip- 


ment, Open Mesh Partitions for Locker Rooms. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


General Offices: Waukegan, III. 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED yy) STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


Pacific Coast Division: 
Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 


Cyclone—not a ‘“‘type’’ of fence but fence made exclusively by’ Cyclone Fence 
Company and identified by this trademark. 


Cyclone ence 


REG. US.PAT OFF. 





Remove 
the daily 


HEALTH THREAT 


to your pupils 





Inferior toilet papers are always dangerous for 
children. They can cause serious illnesses. Re- 
move this daily health threat by installing A. P. W. 
Onliwon Toilet Tissue in all your school wash- 
rooms. It is soft and smooth so as not to irritate 
delicate membranes. It is extraordinarily strong 
to assure that fingers will not break through the 
tissue. Dispensed from hygienic Onliwon Cabinets 
two sheets at a time, A. P. W. Onliwon is fully safe- 
guarded against dust, dirt and wasteful handling. 

Give your youngsters complete washroom pro- 
tection by also buying 
A. P. W. Onliwon Towels, 
the companion service to 
A. P. W. Onliwon Tissue. 

. 


Clip the coupon below and 
mail for complete infor- 





mation and samples. 


Pioneers for Cleanliness since 1877 


Aw 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED IN U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 





A. P. W. PAPER CO., Albany, N. Y. 


Please send us free of charge 


ASB-5-32 


() Generous sample supply of A. P. W. Onliwon Toilet 
Tissue and Towels. 


C] Interesting booklet, “Most Profitable Investment.” 
Name ere reer rere 
Se «cai, Jaen tke State a 
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... Modern schools 
use TE-PE-CO china 

| n th a | r d O m € S t | e Trenton Central High School 
science departments oie taicaaaei 


T 
. Good plumbing fixtures are an economy and it affected by anything but hydrofluoric acid. 
those who know appreciate the fact that Te-pe-co 


Vitreous China ware cannot be surpassed, in 
either design or material. 


For many years vitreous china has been recog- 
nized as the last word in durability and sanitation. 
Formerly the use of it was limited to lavatories, 


Particularly is this true in school building installa- closets and other small fixtures. Now Te-pe-co 
tion, where the usage is severe, children being Vitreous China Kitchen Sinks and Laundry Tubs 
notoriously indifferent to the appointments about mark the beginning of a new era in the sanita- 
them. The reasons for the superiority of Te-pe-co tion of kitchens and laundries. 


Vitreous China are really simple. Te-pe-co China 
is fired at a higher temperature than is possible 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
Trenton, N. Jj., U. S.A. 


with other materials. This makes both the body National Showrooms : Branch Offices: 
‘ . New York City .. . 101 Park Ave. Boston and Chicago 
and glaze much harder. Dirt and grease will not ae ’ 
: ; Philadelphia ... Architects Bidg. Export Office: 
adhere to its highly polished surface, nor is 17th & Sansom Streets 15 Broad St., New York City 


| at if 


ae rok 


| Hy | 


i 





Vitreous China Laundry Tubs and Kitchen Sinks in School Domestic Science Department 


OUR GUARANTEE ... We make but one grade of wore... 


the best that can be produced ...and sell it at reasonable prices. We 
sell no seconds or culls. Our ware is guaranteed to be equal in quality 
and durability to any sanitary wore made in the world. The Te-Pe-Co 
trade mark is found on all goods manufactured by us and is your 
guarantee that you have received that for which you have paid. 


TE-PE-CO PLUMBING 
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SCHOOL 


WARDROBE S 


by Wilson 
SPECIFIED BY LEADING ARCHITECTS 










Top picture shows disappearing door 
type Wilson Wardrobes closed, showing 
blackboard surface. Inset shows two 
sections of the Wardrobes open. Small 
inset shows open doors projecting only 
2" into aisle. 


Both Space 
and Money 


SAVE D =! 


Space and cost of cloak rooms can 
be eliminated with Wilson Hygien- 
ic School Wardrobes. The fronts 
operate easily and out of the way, 
whether open or closed, in both 
the disappearing door type and 
the rolling front type. Provided 
with blackboard surface if desired. 
Wilson Hygienic School Wardrobes 
permit smaller school buildings 
without loss of seating capacity, 
considerably lowering construction 
costs. 

Above pictured installations show 
the disappearing door type of Wil- 
son Wardrobes in South Norfolk 
High School, South Norfolk, Va. 
Architect: W. O. Sherman. Con- 
tractor: J. W. Hudson, Jr. 


Write for Catalog No. 14-W 


a 
Umbrella racks with drip 
pan may be attached to 
disappearing door type 
wardrobes. 


Detail of top track show- 
ing ease and sturdiness of 
operation. All hardware 
made in our plant. 





OVER 50 
YEARS IN 
BUSINESS 


The J.G. Wilson Corporation 
11 East 38th St... New York 
Box 1194, Norfolk, Va. 


Offices in All Principal Cities 

















»» » For the school 
administrator » » » 


LEGAL ASPECTS for RECORDS 
of PROCEEDINGS of BOARDS 
of EDUCATION » » » » » » 


By M. R. Keyworth, Ph.D., 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Hamtramck, Michigan 


An invaluable book which shows the source and limits 
of the power of the board to pass resolutions; the 
procedures to be followed which give legality to the 
form of the resolutions; and the requisite legal ob- 
servances to be made in recording resolutions and 
proceedings in order that the records of the board 
may be complete and legal. 

Price, $2.25. 


THE MINUTES of a BOARD 
of EDUCATION » » » » 


By George W. Grill, 
Ass’t. Superintendent of Schools, 
Lakewood, Ohio 


This book is concerned with the functions of the sec- 
retary of the board, and it succeeds in providing him 
with a philosophy of secretarial service, constructive 
and helpful suggestions, and many forms of resolu- 
tions which will make his work lighter and better. 


Price, $3.00. 


Ready Soon 


EFFICIENT BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION of 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS » » 


By George Womrath, 
Business Superintendent, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Comprehensive in scope, this book clearly presents 
an abundance of material relative to the administra- 
tive activities of the public school official. It ade- 
quately considers such subjects as the selection of 
school building sites, architectural requirements, 
economies in construction, mechanical equipment, in- 
surance, various phases of engineering service, sup- 
plies, textbooks, etc. 


Write Dept. A.S.B.J. for copies of these books on approval. 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 


New York Milwaukee Chicago 
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costs 25/- LESS 
to operate 





Model D 100 


ONDITIONED AIR Commercial Refrigeration— 

General Electric’s great new development—costs 
25% less to operate than any other modern method of 
bulk food preservation. 


And it does a more complete job! A// the air in the 
cabinet is washed at least five times every minute. Cold, 
moist air is circulated by force throughout every part 
of the cabinet. Passing over and around foods, it cools 
them five times faster, eliminating any possibility of 
odor or taste transference. 

By keeping fresh foods fresh, Conditioned Air Refrig- 


eration ends expensive trimming of meats and vege- 
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The ‘greene Development in + Conmenerenete a 


a ge . 












CS 450 Model 


tables. Loss by shrinkage and dehydration is cut to the 
very minimum. The scientifically correct ratio of 
36° to 40° (Fahr.) with relative humidity of 80% to 
85% is constantly and automatically maintained. 


Available in storage cabinets and display cases; storage 
models either with remote installation or as ‘‘packaged 
unit.” All have the G-E sealed-in-steel compressor 
mechanism, and carry the famous G-E written Guar- 
antee against any and all service expense for 3 years. 
General Electric Company, Electric Refrigeration 
Department, Section CK5, Hanna Building, 1400 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Join the G-E Circle. A special program for women every week day at noon {except Saturday}. On Sunday 
at 5:30 P. M. a program for the whole family. {Eastern Standard Time}. N. B. C. coast to coast network. 


ondittoned , 






GENERAL@ ELECTRIC 


COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 
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School Architects Directory 


F. E. BERGER R.L. KELLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Specialists Educational Buildings 
LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 
Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 


CLARENCE WILSON BRAZER 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


Advisor to National Advisory Council on 
School Building Pro 


421 Market St. 232 Madison Ave. 
Chester, Pa. New York City 





T. H. BUELL & CO. 
ARCHITECTS 


U. S. National Bank Building DENVER, COLO. 


















JOHN D. CHUBB 


ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 
Educational and Public Buildings 


109 North Dearborn Street 


Marquette, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Michigan 








==——__== 
CARL W. CLARK A. I. A. 


Savings Bank Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 


New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 


COFFIN & COFFIN 


ARCHITECTS 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


HOWARD W. CUTLER 


Specialist in 
School Planning and Construction 


1108-16th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 
AND 


8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 


ROBERT R. GRAHAM 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 
States of New York—New J ersey—Pennsylvania 
Member—N. Y. Chapter American Institute of Archts. 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bidgs 
—Consultations— 


25 Prospect St. Middletown, N. Y. 





GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


MSGUIRE & SHOOK 
ARCHITECTS 
Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 
1400-1401-1402 Fletcher Trust Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 





HACKER & HACKER 


ARCHITECTS 
SCHOOL SPECIALISTS 


Fort Lee Trust Building, Fort Lee, N. J. 
at the Plaza — Hudson River Bridge to New York City. 


C. Godfrey Poggi 
and 
William B. Bragdon 


ARCHITECTS 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. I. A. 
HERBST and KUENZLI 
ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 
1249 North Franklin Place Milwaukee, Wis. 


H. D. Rawson A.I.A. 
H. Clark Souers A.I.A. 
Oren Thomas A.I.A. 
PROUDFOOT, RAWSON, SOUERS 
& THOMAS 
School Architects 


Hubbell Building Des Moines, Iowa 





THOMAS K. HENDRYX, A.I.A. 
ARCHITECT 
Bradford, Penna. 


Registered in Pennsylvania and New York 


JOHN A. SCRIBBINS 


ARCHITECT 
GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 


Specializing in Educational Buildings 
331 Park Avenue Phone Giencoe 224 





ERNEST SIBLEY, A. I. A. 


GEORGE M. CADY 
ARCHITECTS 
| Palisade, N. J. Litchfield, Conn. 


WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 
Specializing in School and College Buildings 









CHICAGO LANSING, MICHIGAN BOSTON 





ROBERT M. HYDE 
ARCHITECT 


SMITH & STICKNEY 


Registered Architects 






Specializing in Schoolhouse Planning 





8 So. Dearborn St. Stone 2057 


Chicago, III. 


217 East Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 







WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 
Fellow, American Institute of Architects 


Superior Architectural and 
| Engineering Service Rendered 





STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 


ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 


20th Floor, Continental Life Building 393 Seventh Avenue. New York. N. Y 


3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 





LEE & HEWITT 
MEMBERS, AM. SOC. C. E., MEMBERS, A. I. A. 


152 Market St. 53 Park Place 


PATERSON, N. J. NEW YORK,N. Y. 
Specialists in School Design, 
Construction and Equipment 


Joseph C. Liewellyn oa C. Llewellyn 
F.A.1L.A. M.W.S.E. and A.1.A. 
JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 





TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N. Y- 








Registered Architect and Engineer 
School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building Evansville, Ind. 















Edgar E. Lundeen, A.I.A. 
Archie N.Schaeffer, A.1.A. 
Registered Architects 


Lundeen, Hooton, Roozen & Schaeffer 
ARCHITECTS 


7th Floor Peoples Bank Building 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Philip R. Hooton, A.1.A. | 
win Roozen 






SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 
Established 1909 


Michigan Trust Building 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


















a 


CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


—_——} 


| HENRY H. TURNER, A. 1. A.) 
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Holophane 


The Most Efficient 
Lighting for Schools 
and Colleges 


Holophane Planned Lighting is generally con- 
ceded to be the most efficient, and therefore the 
most economical, lighting system. This is because 
its accurate, scientific control of light rays pro- 
duces the greatest amount of useful light from 
current and lamps, and because the Holophane 





system is specifically designed 
to fit each type of work. 





Sunlight 


= | Illumination 


Typical classroom lighting with Holophane Filterlites 


_ Holophane— for 
Every Lighting 
Need 


There is a Holophane unit specifically 
adapted for every need of the modern 
school and college. Let Holophane en- 





The Holophane Ultra-Violet Lumin- 
aire transforms the rays of the Mazda 
Sunlight lamp into useful illumination, 
while retaining the wholesome vitamin 





gineers help you to obtain the greatest 
: D ae aad all educational values from your lighting. 
properties. It is especially appropriate 
= HOLOPHANE CO., INC., 
342 Madison Ave., New York 


Factory, Newark, Ohio. Offices in San Francisco and Toronto 


lor kindergartens, playrooms, gymnasi- 
ums and swimming pools. 
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Blackboard Lighting 


The Holophane Blackboard Specific 
(H-790-2) illuminates the blackboard 
uniformly, without glare and reflections, 
so that it is easily visible from every part 
of the room. Asa result, it prevents pu- 
pils from craning their necks, or shifting 
around in their seats, to read the black- 
board message, no matter where their 
desks are located. A typical example of 
Holophane Blackboard Lighting is shown 
in the illustration. 


Classroom Lighting 


Holophane offers the Filterlite for 
semi-indirect illumination in the class- 
room. The Filterlite provides plenty of 
soft, well-diffused light, so evenly 
distributed over the entire room 
that every pupil is able to read 
and write easily without eyestrain. 
This unit is also recommended for 
office, library and auditorium. 


Totally Indirect 
Lighting 





aeration 4 


The Holophane Realite is recom- 
mended where totally indirect lighting 
is desired for auditoriums, library read- 
ing-rooms and offices. It gives an un- 
usually wide distribution of soft, well- 
diffused illumination, and combines 
decorative appearance with efficiency. 


HOLOPHANE 
PLANNED LIGHTING 


roduces the greatest amount of 


useful light from Mazda lamps 
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CONSIDER THESE 
3 IMPORTANT 
ADVANTAGES 


— 


CHOOLS with Williams Reversible Windows 

have these specific advantages. 

1. REDUCED CLEANING COSTS — Both 
sash are completely reversible and are cleaned 
from the inside in approximately half the 
time required to clean ordinary windows. 

2. DRAFTLESS VENTILATION — Tilting 
the sash to any desired angle assures con- 
trolled draftless ventilation at all times. 

3. BETTER VISION— Windows that are 
easily cleaned are cleaned more frequently 

thus insuring better incoming light. 


oo Dama FS te 


Send for new illustrated catalog showing 
widespread and repeated use. 


maa 
* 


Sewickley High School, Sewickley, Pa. 
Press C. Dowler, Architect, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Interior View Roxboro Junior High School 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
John H. Graham @ Co., Architects, Cleveland, Ohio 









THe WILLIAMS Pivot SASH COMPANY 
East 37th St. at Perkins Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


For 28 years manufacturers and installers of 


WILLIAMS REVERSIBLE 


WINDOW EQUIPMENT 


Clean Your Windows from the Inside 





MEETS HEALTH ASSOCIATION NEEDS 








Distinctive Two- 
Stream Projector 
Above Overflow. 


SPECIFY No. 2605 


Play safe in specifying drinking fountains by choosing 


Halsey Taylor. 


Patented two-stream projector gives a 


drinking mound that is always convenient and sanitary. 
Practical automatic stream control provides a constant 
drinking stream of uniform height regardless of pressure 
variation. Projector above overflow line of receptor to 
meet American Public Health Association regulations. 
The secondary guard will be furnished when requested. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO. ¢ WARREN, 0. 


See our 
Advertisement 


in SWEET’S 





EVANS 


“Vanishing Door” 
WARDROBE 


e 
Class J 


equipped with either 
“Floor” type (as il- 
lustrated) or “Jamb” 
type hinges. This is 
Class D wardrobe if 


made with flush doors. 
















HALSEY TAYLOR 


URL BS 


ot 


CLASSROOM WARDROBES } 


High in Quality — Low in Cost 
This type occupies a recess flush with the wall. 
Plaster back and ends. No partitions, but with 
mullions between pairs of doors. Wire mesh 
ceiling. Blackboards if required. 

The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the 
doors are hung are made with double pivoted 
arms and swing the doors back into the ward- 
robe entirely out of the way. Simple—trouble- 
proof—and last as long as the building. 


Wardrobes are furnished complete in the knock-down, 
with all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be nailed 
in place. The hinges are easier to put on than common 














butt hinges. The entire cost of installation is small. 


We make many other types of school wardrobes, fully illustrated 
and described in Catalog “'L.’’ Send for your copy. 


INDIANA, 


W.L. EVANS 


WASHINGTON, U.S.A- 


May 
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A—Only one antenna required. 
B— Antenna terminal equipment. 


C—Outlet box containing device 
to prevent receiver interaction. 


D—Coaxial conductor transmis- 
sion line in conduit prevents noise 
pick-up or other interference. 


E—Anmplifier. 


F—Individual radio receivers. 


A typical installation of the Western Electric Radio Frequency Distribution System in a building with many rooms. 


Western Eleetrie’s answer to the need for: 
Better multi-radio reception 


x 


...as many as 3,000 indi- 
vidual radio receivers of any 


standard make may be used 


School boards and superintendents, faced with the 
problem of furnishing antenna facilities for many radio 
receivers, will find the answer in Western Electric’s 
No. 3A Radio Frequency Distribution System. 

Fundamentally, the function of this system is to form 
a connecting link between a single antenna and a num- 
ber of radio receivers by means of which radio signals 


Western Electric 


RADIO FREQUENCY aan 
DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 6 


collected by the antenna are conducted to each re- 
ceiver without signal loss and without interference 
from local sources. 

The system consists essentially of a coaxial conductor 
transmission line, which replaces the usual lead-in, and 
special equipment for connecting that transmission 
line to the antenna and to the radio receivers served. 

As many as 3,000 radio receivers may be served by 
this system which permits entire freedom in receiver 
operation and gives better radio reception. Small out- 
lets conveniently located provide facilities for con- 
necting each radio. New or old buildings may be 
equipped. Send the coupon today for full information. 


pan GD am GEED GEE GEE Ge GE ae Gee GSP GP GS ae ae ame ae aap aa» a 
| GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., AS B 5-32 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me complete information and bulletin 
on Western Electric Radio Frequency Distribution Systems. 
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SCHOOL WAREHOUSE 
2 SERVICE DISTRIBUTION é 
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BUY FROM YOUR SCHOOL DISTRIBUTO 


SCHOOL BUDGETS 
HOW— 


— balance the School Budget ? 


— meet the desire for Reasonable Retrenchments ? 


The Manufacturer and Distributor in the School Industry have made these 
accomplishments possible. 








Order the Normal Requirements in Supplies and Equipment. 


The reflected prices of these products will meet any moderate budget reduc- 
tion applied to these items. 


CAUTION! 


Do not try to buy too Cheaply. 


Standard Products at reflected prices are a good buy. That is all a Careful 
Purchaser desires. 


Price demands have brought their quota of lower grade products on the market. 


PLAY SAFE! 


Buy Standard Products. 
Buy Normal Requirements. 
The increased teacher load requires it. 


You will still be able to Balance a Reasonable Budget. 


Correspondence invited on any problems relating i 3s Al 
to the purchase of school equipment and supplies. 





NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 


176 W. Adams Street Chicago, Illinois 








May 
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ONE MANAGER 
TELLS 














HELLO, JOHN. HAVE A CIGAR! \F YOU MEAN THE ARGUMENT ABOUT FLOORS 


IT’S OK WITH ME. I'D GIVE A BOX OF 100 ANY DAY 
TO KNOW HOW TO CUT MY MAINTENANCE 
COSTS AND STILL HAVE REAL PROTECTION! 


YOU BET VLL HAVE A CIGAR, YOu’LL 
SOON OWE ME THE BOX OF FIFTY YoU 
BET IN THAT LITTLE ARGUMENT WE | 
HAD LAST WEEK, WELL, I'VE FOUND te 


\T! LOOK HERE--)/5 ) tf 



























LOOK AT THESE FLOORS! THEY’VE 
JUST BEEN FINISHED WITH 
GLO-COAT- THE NEw PRODUCT 
BY THE MAKERS OF JOHWSONS 
WAX, IT DOES N’T NEED ANY RUB- 
BING OR POLISHING. I'VE AL- 
READY TRIED \T ON THREE KINDS 
OF FLOORS- LINOLEUM, ASPHALT 
BASE AND RUBBER TILE. IT’S 
, JUST WHAT IVE BEEN LOOKING 








THAT SOUNDS GREAT, I'LL TRY rT. 
HERE'S ANOTHER CIGAR ON ACCOUNT- 
AND IF GLO-COAT'’S As GOOD AS 
YOU SAY, YOU'LL GET YOUR BOX 

ALL RIGHT! 


per aT Ree 





Mh 


NEEDS NO POLISHING OR RUBBING— 
SHINES AS IT DRIES 


® Mail the coupon—let us send you free a full size can of Glo-Coat, 
the new floor finish that needs no polishing, no rubbing —that com- 
bines so many important advantages. 








FLOOR 
MAINTENANCE 
PRODUCT 
made by the weahers % 
JOHNSONS WAX 


JOHNSONS 
GLO-COAT 


® Glo-Coat shines as it dries—is self-polishing. Simple to apply. 
Dries in 20 minutes or less. Easy to maintain. Saves labor. Received | 
everywhere with approval. ® For all floors—linoleum, composition, | 
asphalt base, rubber tile, wood—varnished, painted or shellacked. 
® Mail the coupon foday. 


cecccccsececcccece Full size can of Glo-Coat free ------------------ 
@ S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Dept. S.J.5, Racine, Wis. © Please send 


me free a full size can of Glo-Coat. My floors___S 
Name of material 


made by : ; No. of square feet 


(Nome of mfr 


. 
, 


Address City and State 
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‘Pere is 1 School 


| IMPROVEMENT 
...that pays for itself 


e Put the Fence Question 
to Your Board 


Continental Fence is one product that school manage- 



















ment need have no hesitancy in placing squarely before 
the school board. It pays for itself quickly as an en- 
closure for athletic fields where paid admissions and the 


It is suffi- 


ciently low in cost te justify its use in surrounding the 


orderly handling of crowds are important. 
entire school property. It contributes to orderly super- 
vised play and prompt return to classes. It protects the 
school property during vacations. 


Continental Fence is of superior construction and qual- 
ity throughout. It is manufactured entirely from spe- 
cial analysis “copper-bearing” steel—heavily and evenly 
galvanized after weaving by the “hot-dip” process. In- 
stalled complete by our trained erection crews, it will 
last a lifetime. Write Now for further facts and exact 
costs. 










CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 
KOKOMO, INDIANA 


Manufacturers of: Chain-Link, Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence and Gates; Billets, 
Rods, Wire, Nails and Barbed Wire; Black, Galvanized and Roofing Sheets. 


eee (EN TAL 


DOSS CE Ta 
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Offers Lowest Cost Per Year Of Service 






























Accident Insurance— 


W indow Asssurence— 
with 


Badger Safety Guards 


Smash goes the window—flying glass— 
perhaps a maimed child—certain cost. 







oe in the excitement of play dis- 

warning rules and regulations. 

ies are thrown blindly—even stones—in the wild enthusiasm 
and exhilaration of games. 






Stop this risk of injury. Stop broken window cost and nuisance 
with Badger Safety Window Guards. They assure permanent 
glass. They are less expensive than one replacement. Write 
to your school supply dealer or to us for low cost installation 
figures—one window or a dozen. 










OUTDOOR RELAXATION 


Teachers and pupils both benefit 
from outdoor rest and relaxation. In 
spring—summer—fall a sturdy Badger 
settee makes a park of shady school 
ground nooks. It will give hours of 
pleasure and pay dividends in better 
school work—at only a few dollars 
cost. The price list will surprise you. 
Write to your school supply dealer or 
to us for it. 


BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS 


2923 W. Cleveland Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 






















































yOU 
CAN 
NOT 


PULL 


the shade off 
A Hold-Fast 
Metal Roller— 


BUT 


You can slide a dam- 
aged shade out and a 
new one in as easily as 
sliding a curtain on a 
round rod. YOUR 
DEALER can furnish 
you Duck, Kanvas, Oil 
or Washades and Maps 
mounted on the NEW 
WAY Hold-Fast Metal 
Rollers. The price for 
Metal Rollers is no 
longer a barrier. 


Stagg eo : “e 
All Metal ShadeRoller f° 3 























Make your Roller Equipment Permanent by Specifying 
Hold-Fast Metal Rollers. 


If your dealer cannot supply you write us 
for samples and prices. 


CHAS. W. RICE & CO. 


Shade Specialists 


UNION CITY, INDIANA 











May 
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TELKEE 


offers School Officials 


the one practical method 
for controlling ALL Keys! 








TelKee provides a variety of sizes of modern steel key- 
storage files and cabinets, with visible filing features, to 

meet every key control prob- 
lem—large or small. The TelKee 
system includes permanent 
identifying Markers for attach- 
ing to keys, as well as a most 
flexible system for maintaining 
a complete written record of 
each key on its file hook. To- 
day, in hundreds of Schools, 
TelKee has solved the problem 
of positive key control. 
















Write for Literature 


CThayer TEL K EE Corporation 


114 E. 17th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 





“CLICK” 


Non-Sight Operation 


C 


COMBINATION 


PADLOCKS 
gepcslony Designed For 


Greater Convenience an 
Security 
Particularly adapted for 
use on school lockers, gym- 
nasium wire suit baskets, 


‘ . 09 4%" 
and to meet the requirements - eat 
No. 09920—2” of general padlock needs. - 


N 





No. 09919—1%” 


Locks Automatically 


These locks cannot be left unlocked because the combinations are com- 
pletely thrown off when the shackles are snapped shut. 

Inform us of your particular problem, that a solution of your require- 
ments may be determined. 

A sample “Click” or “Dial” padlock 


will be sent gratis upon request to school 
executives. 


Letter Boxes for Schools 
Key and Combination 


No. 85 COMBINATION LETTER BOX 
Made in 3 sizes. 

Cast Bronze, regularly finished medium statuary. 
Dials etched, figures raised on black background. 
Combinations all different. 

No. 1702A KEY LETTER BOX 
Cast Bronze, medium statuary finish. Pin tumbler 
lock. 3 keys with each letter box. Key changes 
Practically unlimited. 

Size 54%.x6% inches. 

All boxes furnished with pigeon boles of various 

depths. Send for catalogue No. 60. 


Manufacturers of letter 
boxes for 50 years. 





Size 3-2/3x5 inches. 


CORBIN CABINET LOCK COMPANY 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successors 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN,., U. S. A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
96 Lafayette St. 319 W. Randolph St. 405 Commerce St. 


























PRINCIPAL’S OFFICE—THOMAS JEFFERSON HIGH SCHOOL 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS ADAMS & ADAMS, ARCHITECTS 








International 
Eleetriec Time 


BANISHES THE OLD 
STEP-LADDER PATROL 





MASTER 
CLOCK 







To say that this system—or any system—never 
gets out of order would not be quite the truth. 








Accidents are bound to happen no matter how 
fine the construction may be. A thoughtless janitor 
at times of dusting or cleaning may push the hands 
of one or more clocks out of step; the current supply 
may be temporarily suspended; or any of a dozen 
other outside disturbances may affect one or all the 
clocks in any electric time system. 










Ordinarily such interference makes it necessary 
to patrol the entire system and set the clocks by 
hand. Not so with an International System, how- 
ever. It has the mechanical and electrical ability to 
perform this tedious duty without any assistance 
whatever. The only time a step-ladder is ever needed 
with this system is at the time of installation. Once 
in operation it continues indefinitely to provide au- 
tomatic control of a complete time and program 


schedule. 



















The coupon below will bring you a 
copy of an interesting booklet, “Time 
Control in the School”. Send for it 







THOMAS JEFFERSON HIGH SCHOOL, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


= (ean TNL - 


INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. 


Division of International Business Machines Corporation 








International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 
International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 
Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 
International Industrial Scales 


GENERAL OFFICES Branch Offices and Service Stations 
270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. in All Principal Cities 





















THE INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. 
270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


$-32-S 


Please send me a copy of your booklet “Time Control in the School.” 
Name 
School 


City 
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oo 27 A well-organized school system authorizes some- 
= one, be it secretary, superintendent, or business 
x Ces ihoet - manager, to initiate the procedure of buying the 
Pa supplies and equipment that go into and about a 
ae school plant. This is done in the interest of sound 
cea 31 economy and the promotion of efficiency. The off- 
cial chosen for this task may earn his own salary 
er 33 several times over in the saving he causes in the 
| values he secures for every dollar expended. 
taseeess 35 The tendency of the day is to buy cheap—too 
cheap in many instances. A moment’s reflection 
easy hey oe will remind us that, after all, the supplies which 
taseeees 38 go into the average school plant constitute but a 
teeeeeee 39 small fraction of the total school costs. To squeeze 
the dollar at this point may result in a small sav- 
naa = ing only and at the same time deprive the teacher 
ee. eo of the most necessary teaching tools, or else pro- 
vide the most tawdry and cheap articles, which in 
ARS 6 46 | the end are useless and expensive. 
The judicious buyer for a school system does 
aes 47 | not, however, seek to squeeze a bargain to the 
point where he gets the long end and the seller 
vee 49 gets the short end. A one-sided bargain, in which 
” the seller loses money, or the buyer gets stung, 


| is never a good bargain. Such relations between 
ad the two cannot last. The buyer who gets the repu- 
7. tation of driving a sharp bargain will not in the 
end win out either in the prices he pays or the 


coeeseces 33 
goods he receives. 
sea iran 56 The experienced buyer knows that the price 
must be right. In fact, the price must be sufficient 
be eeeees 58 to insure quality. No business man can continue 
a to do business at a loss. Even the official who buys 
oaees for the school system cannot render his best serv- 
peeseces 6 


em ice unless he is adequately compensated. Equity 


awete ews - and fairness must actuate him in all his dealings 
- with a selling public. He must see to it that the 
ae pale tax dollar is wisely expended, and that is exactly 
gl Bins | 5g what he is hired for. 
But it remains that a bargain is never a good 
; bargain unless there are service and satisfaction on 
a li 7 both sides. An honest service must be properly 
nen Peed " compensated. The seller is under the obligation to 
eeomoats $4 fix prices that are right and at the same time estab- 
Franses = lish a reputation for honesty of product and relia- 
se¥e JS 


| bility of service. 
gs A board of education, above all other public 
bodies, should lead in upholding ethical business 


(awd ves 86 ‘ ; ; : 
ae 88 methods and carrying out in practice a policy 
es that is fair to both buyer and seller. 
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€ ECONOMY 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


“STANDARD 
MAKES 
EVERY 
MINUTE 
COUNT” 





The Watchword Today 


One way of securing it is to increase the efficiency of the school plant and 


teaching staff. » » » » » » 


Standard Electric Time Equipment strikes at the root of this problem for it 
exerts an immediate and marked effect upon the operation of every school 


in which it is placed. » » » » » 


lt makes possible the efficient conduct of schools crowded to capacity — 
takes the strain and worry of schedule routine from principal and teachers 
and leaves their minds free for the important educational work. ° » 


It prevents waste of time between periods because all classes in the school 
operate on a synchronized schedule. Corridor space, rooms and exits can 
be used to a capacity impossible without its help. » » » 


Furthermore, Standard Electric Time Systems can be operated at a surprisingly 
low upkeep cost in many cases less than the cost for a similar number of 
spring or weight driven clocks which must be cleaned and oiled frequently 


and are never in agreement. » » » » » 


All this spells ECONOMY. Economy of a constructive, permanent type. 


An expenditure for Standard Electric Time Equipment is an investment on 
the right side of the ledger—an investment for economy——for more efficient 


operation of your present schools. » » » » 


NOTE—If you must economize by continuing the use of old buildings, at 
least make them safe against fire or smoke panic with a reliable Standard 


school fire alarm system. This equipment can be salvaged later for use 


in a new building. » » » » » » 


Write nearest branch for further suggestions on this 
economical school equipment. 
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Choosing and Using School Leadership 


The Relative Opportunities and Duties of the School 
Board and the Superintendent of Schools 


“Boards of education are the instruments 
which the American people have devised for 
the realization of their educational ideals and 
programs. They are responsible to the people 
for securing the services of the highest type of 
individuals for teachers and superintendents. 
The first essential in a good educational organ- 
ization is leadership. One of the board’s most 
important and difficult tasks is to select a 
superintendent who is competent to give the 
kind of educational leadership necessary in the 
community.” 

This paragraph appears in an address entitled 
“Choosing and Using Educational Leadership,” 
recently delivered by Prof. F. E. Henzlik, of 
the University of Nebraska, before the Associa- 
tion of Nebraska School Boards and Executives. 

He then continues, “When one realizes that 
over 50 per cent of the waste in education is 
due to poor organization, bad management, and 
poor administration, the importance of careful 
and intelligent selection of the administrative 
head of a school system can readily be under- 
stood, especially in a period of economic 
depression as we have at this time.” 

Professor Henzlik once asked a prominent 
banker how he selected men for executive posi- 
tions and was told that he first secured detailed 
information of the job to be filled; the mental, 
physical, and social traits required in success- 
fully filling the job, and then checking up the 
available men under consideration for the job. 
The professor then says: “What are the big 
things you want done in your school? What 
traits do men have or what are the types of 
men that are doing in other communities what 
you want done in your own? You interview one 
man who is a good mixer. You can see that he 
will make lots of friends for the school. Another 
available man is a scholar, a thinker, an 
organizer; still another is a man who can 
manage the business affairs of your school effi- 
ciently; yet another excels in improving the 
quality of the teaching and learning activities. 
All of these types and others are among the men 
who come to see you seeking the superinten- 
dency. Which one do you want? What traits 
are you looking for? What do you want done? 
In order to choose an individual for a particular 
position, it is necessary first of all to know 
clearly the big requirements of the position, the 
real ends for which you want the superinten- 
dent in your community. Next, it behooves you 
to find out what traits are necessary in a man 
to secure the results you desire. In the case of 
buying a house, you do not hesitate to seek the 
information along these lines from those who 
are in a position to know better than yourself. 
You consult not only the real estate agent, but 
others who are using such houses. Would it not 
be well to confer with some mature superin- 
tendents or people engaged in administration 
who you know are successful and in whom you 
have faith? 


What the School Board May Demand 


“Having carefully selected a superintendent, 
and made clear to him your desires and edu- 
cational ideals, you have a right to look to him 
for real educational leadership. You have a right 
to feel that he has an intelligent insight into edu- 
cational matters that is based on the fundamen- 
tal principles of psychology and administration. 
You have a right to feel that your superin- 
tendent studies carefully the aims and ends of 
education in relation to the social and economic 
conditions of your community. You have a 
right to believe that he will not clamp on to 
every little novel scheme presented by biased, 


selfish, and commercial interests. In other 
words, you have a right to look to him for 
intelligent insight into educational matters and 
a clear grasp of the principles of school admin- 
istration in relation to the school problems. 
“You have a right to expect that the superin- 
tendent is professionally qualified to give proper 
guidance and supervision in the educational 
and instructional activities of the school, not 
only by way of giving definite forms of assist- 
ance and help in carrying out the ideas and 
objectives agreed upon, but by developing those 
relationships and attitudes which are essential 
to good morale throughout the system. You 
have a right to expect of him an accurate and 
a periodical report of the achievements and 
results of pupils and teachers together with the 
difficulties and needs in attaining those results 
in your school system. You can rightfully 
expect him to set up a system of records that 
will accurately account for all of the school 
children in the district at all times as well as 
for their progress in and through the school 
system. Furthermore, you have a right to look 
to him for an accurate accounting of the cost 
of all the respective results. Above all you have 
a right to expect the superintendent to have an 
honest and a professional attitude toward his 
work and the community — not only financial 
honesty in the meeting of his own individual 
obligations, but intellectual honesty in bringing 
to the board an accurate report of the actual 
conditions of the respective divisions and activ- 
ities of the school system. These are some of 
the things a board of education can rightfully 
expect of its superintendent, but not unless the 
board of education likewise lives up to certain 
obligations and duties to that superintendent.” 


The Board’s Obligations 


The duties of leadership on the part of the 
superintendent raise corresponding obligations 
on the part of the board of education to provide 
conditions which will enable the superintendent 
to actually lead. On this point Professor Henz- 
lik says: 

“The superintendent has a right to expect 
from the board its whole-hearted support in 
the execution of any program that has been 
decided upon by the board with his advice. He 
has a right to expect that this support will 
manifest itself in giving him reasonable assist- 
ance as a board to carry out the measures that 
are necessary to secure the ends desired. The 
board has a right to modify and refuse, abso- 
lutely, any recommendations, but once passed 





A MEMORIAL MURAL IN THE AUDITORIUM OF 
THE TILDEN TECHNICAL HIGH 
SCHOOL, CHICAGO 
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by the board the members are morally obligated 
to stand back of their executive officer in the 
execution of any and every part of the recom- 
mendations, The superintendent has a right to 
expect that the board will protect him against 
personal interference of those members who 
have a distorted conception that they are 
separate, distinct school officials instead of an 
official school board. Board members should 
refrain from personal interference and activity 
in the school system, and observe the correct 
principle of board control; namely, action, as 
a board, and not as individuals. 

“Between the superintendent and the board 
of education there must be perfect frankness 
and confidence. The superintendent has a right 
to believe that he can discuss any plan or any 
person in complete detail with any committee 
or at a regular board meeting, and that the 
matter will remain confidential until the proper 
time for its being made public is at hand, 
Furthermore, when a board of education elects 
a superintendent to a position and makes clear 
to him its desires, and accepts his plan for 
realizing the program, it is morally obligated 
to back him for such a period of time as to 
give the program and policies a fair chance to 
show results. Only with such mental security 
can a superintendent feel free to give his best 
attention and best service to the work. With- 
out sufficient time no program can be expected 
to give results. A fair chance and a square deal 
demands it as the least a board can do. Mental 
insecurity in the minds of superintendents im- 
pairs their efficiency and service. A superinten- 
dent who is always thinking how to win a favor, 
or fearing discharge cannot render a good 
service. When you tear up the roots of his 
friendship or break up the social life of his 
wife and children, or cause him continually to 
think of employment elsewhere, nothing but 
injury results. I am speaking about those lovely 
little towns where everybody is telling the 
schoolmen always to be on the lookout for a 
bigger place —a poisonous philosophy that is 
eating into the very heart and soul of public 
education in Nebraska. Such conditions always 
interfere with the continuity of the school pro- 
gram, as well as with teaching activities and 
result only in waste and inefficiency and in 
injury to the children and the schools. 


Support Real Service 


“It is not a question of tenure for superin- 
tendents. I am not interested primarily in the 
personal welfare of superintendents, but in the 
rights and privileges of the boys and girls who 
are pupils in our public schools. The Supreme 
Court of the United States does not guard the 
tenure of its judges because of any solicitude 
for the personal welfare of the individuals, but 
because it is interested in judicial independence 
which is the most vital of all factors in getting 
honest decisions and maintaining high stand- 
ards. The surest way to impair efficient service 
and honest judgment and to destroy confidence 
of everyone in a superintendent is to develop in 
the pupils, teachers, and parents a feeling that 
the superintendent holds the position by virtue 
of pleasing or favoring individual members of 
the board of education. If the superintendent’s 
best service and judgment on _ educational 
matters is to be ours, he has a right to expect 
the support of a board of education long 
enough at least to give his theories and pro- 
grams a fair chance, and for so long thereafter 
as the board of education is not absolutely 
certain that it can get someone who can do 
a better job in securing and realizing its edu- 
cational ideals. If, therefore, you will set your- 
selves to the task of developing the principles 
and procedures of properly using the executive 
and administrative heads of your public-school 
systems, you will render a service that will 
revolutionize education.” 
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Principles Governing the Democratic Government of a School System 
By John Granrud, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Massachusetts 


There are certain definite and easily under- 
stood principles which must govern the control 
of a school system if it is to be managed in a 
democratic manner and yet made to function 
in a systematic way. These principles deserve 
serious consideration for they are vitally im- 
portant to everyone connected with the schools, 
and apply in like degree to the government of 
a single school or classroom as well as to that 
of a school system. 

The school system of the typical American 
city is made up of a number of schools, each 
one self-contained, and many of them in charge 
of principals with such training and experience 
that they would be competent to act as the 
superintendents were their schools independent 
units in separate school districts. These schools 
are combined into a single organization and 
placed under the direction of a board of edu- 
cation with a superintendent as chief executive 
officer. It is their function and it is the function 
of the principals to give executive expression to 
the will of the people in the management of the 
schools and in a secondary way to lead the 
people to want a better type of education for 
their children. The advantages of combining all 
of the schools of a city into a single organiza- 
tion are obvious. Equality of educational oppor- 
tunity for all children in a city may be guar- 
anteed. The business of the schools may be 
conducted more efficiently and economically, 
better supervisors may be employed, and large 
projects, such as the revision of the curriculum, 
may be financed. 

In order to capitalize the advantages of 
organization, a certain harmony of action is 
essential. Thus it is that general policies must 
be adopted and established throughout the 
school system to govern the standard number 
of pupils per teacher, the salaries of teachers, 
the method of requisitioning supplies, the 
minimum essentials required for promotion 
from one grade to another or from one school 
to another, or the type of child who should be 
given a secondary-school education. 


The Common Basis of Action 


To obtain such a consensus of opinion as is 
required to formulate and carry into execution 
these general policies there must be a common 
philosophy of education. It is neither necessary 
nor desirable that there be complete agreement 
on all educational theories, but there must be 
a common point of view with reference to the 
immediate purposes and objectives of the 
schools which may serve as a basis for codpera- 
tion. A common philosophy of education en- 
ables people to work together harmoniously for 
a common end. It eliminates cross-purposes and 
produces unity of action. It enables different 
individuals to reach similar decisions under 
similar conditions even though they rarely or 
never see each other. 

This common understanding of government 
and of education, and the general policies which 
result may be handed down from above or they 
may be arrived at in a democratic manner. 
There are generally those in an organization, 
be they superintendents, supervisors or teach- 
ers, who feel that all codperation must be along 
lines which they themselves establish and base 
entirely on educational theories which they 
hold. It is an interesting fact that the more 
a person resents criticism from anyone else, the 
more dogmatic he is in dealing with those who 
work under him. Such a person has the spirit 
of Napoleon, who said. “Cesar, not his legions, 
conquered Gaul; Hannibal, not his Carthe- 
genian soldiers, made Rome tremble; Alexan- 
dér, not the Macedonian phalanx, penetrated 
India: Frederick, not his men at arms, defended 


Prussia; Turenne, not the French army, 
reached the Weser and the Inn.” This is the 
spirit of autocratic government. Obedience is 
the only basis for codperation between him who 
commands and him who obeys. Only by 
demanding subordination can an autocrat 
secure harmony of action. 

Insofar as possible general policies govern- 
ing important matters should reflect a nice 
adjustment of the collective thought of the 
board of education on the one hand and, on 
the other, the consensus of the opinion of the 
teaching staff. The members of an organization 
are better satisfied, and by that token more 
efficient, if they have some part in contributing 
directly or through their representatives to the 
progress of the institution to which they are 
devoting their lives; and they appreciate the 
self-respect which comes from affiliation with 
an organization with liberal policies. Further- 
more, when decisions depend on good judgment, 
rather than on the results of scientific investiga- 
tions, the collective opinion of the whole staff 
is generally superior to the opinion of each and 
every individual in the organization. 


Employing Committees 


It is a difficult and slow process to crystallize 
the sentiment of the teaching staff and to reach 
a common agreement, even when small com- 
mittees with able members are appointed as the 
representatives of the group. People believe in 
their own opinions; otherwise they wouldn’t 
have them. They resist the acceptance of the 
ideas of others and make it a point of honor 
not to change their own. Different people can 
be brought to agree on a problem much more 
easily when it is possible to present the facts; 
disagreements tend to fade away in proportion 
to the degree to which facts can be substituted 
for opinion. But even when the members agree, 
a committee is not capable of instant decision 
and action. It is not practical, therefore, to 
appoint committees to deal with minor prob- 
lems nor is it practical to employ them when 
time is an important factor; but they are in- 
valuable in dealing with important matters of 
policy. Advisory committees of various types, 
committees to revise curricula or to recommend 
textbooks, committees concerned with teachers’ 
salaries, the teaching load, and teacher training 
have made important contributions to the suc- 
cess of leading school systems. 

In addition to the recommendations of com- 
mittees as an aid in the solution of important 
matters of policy, a valuable agency for secur- 
ing the collective opinion of the teaching staff 
is a teachers’ association. One single, united 
association, with a 100-per-cent membership, 
and with officers responsible to and responsive 
to that membership, is the type of association 
which can speak with the greatest authority. 
In this connection it must be remembered that 
superintendents of schools in this country are 
public servants. This means that they are sub- 
ject to public opinion. Public opinion is always 
in a state of flux. It is shifting, changeable, 
temporary. The changes generally cannot be 
predicted. Superintendents must, therefore, act 
with caution or they will not remain in office 
long enough to act at all. They must work with 
politicians in city and state departments, who 
must also depend on popular sentiment and are 
also unable to predict its changes. Too often 
these politicians are moved by selfish or 
partisan considerations. Furthermore, superin- 
tendents are the chief executives of boards of 
education and must be governed by the opinions 
of these boards if they are not to destroy their 
own usefulness. The result is delay and com- 
promise. A teachers’ association does not labor 
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under such marked restrictions. It is far more 
independent. If it advances its program with 
tact, with a willingness to codperate with the 
superintendent and the board of education, with 
consideration of public sentiment, and with 
consideration of the best interests of the chil- 
dren, it can be an immense power for the im- 
provement of the public schools. 


Policies Translated Into Action 


When a board of education has reached an 
agreement concerning a policy, after having 
considered the opinions of the staff expressed 
either through committees or an association of 
teachers, general policies should be adopted and 
codified in appropriate rules and regulations. 
General policies must not only be adopted, they 
must be carried into execution. It is the duty 
of the properly constituted authorities to give 
executive will and action to the end that these 
policies may be put into effect. The success of 
an administrator depends on whether he has the 
ability and the will to select competent people 
to perform a given function, to delegate to them 
full authority in their proper fields, and to hold 
them accountable for satisfactory results. The 
educational programs of few men have been 
successful, who have tried to supervise all the 
details of the work of subordinates. 

Of course, it is understood that an adminis- 
trative officer may delegate authority, but that 
he cannot delegate final responsibility. The 
executive may seek counsel and advice of any 
number of men on a given problem, but the 
decision is his and his actions are his own in- 
dividual responsibility. A superintendent may 
delegate authority to a principal, but he will be 
held personally responsible for the protection 
of the interests of the people and the satis- 
factory conduct of the activities of the school. 
A principal may delegate authority to a teacher, 
but if the teacher fails to secure discipline, the 
principal will be held accountable. An adminis- 
trator is compelled to require satisfactory re- 
sults from those to whom authority is delegated. 
There is an obligation to command as well as 
to obey. 

The superintendent should delegate the 
greatest amount of authority to the super- 
visors and principals, who in turn should ob- 
serve the principle of delegated authority. 
There are two types of persons to whom this 
principle cannot apply: It is useless to delegate 
authority to a person who is inefficient, who 
can never get things done; and it is useless 
to delegate authority to that person who can- 
not get along with others and who will not act 
in the interests of all and in the interests of 
the educational program. These persons feel 
that each is for himself, that every situation 
is so unique and so unusual that it cannot be 
solved in accordance with accepted standards. 
Those who practice it are the enemies of co- 
Operation. They would rather be different than 
right. Because their decisions are the decisions 
of lonely minds, arrived at without consider- 
ation of the experience of others, they are likely 
to be changeable and faddish. When un- 
restrained, such extreme individualism and un- 
governed initiative destroy all harmony of 
action. 


Standardization Useful 


The administration of general policies implies 
standardization. It is the democratic way of 
requiring each individual to act just as every 
other individual acts insofar as the policies 
apply. To be sure, such standardization limits 
individual initiative; but there are fields where 
individual initiative is neither necessary nor 
desirable. As a general rule, no one expects a 
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traffic policeman to show much initiative. All 
we ask is that he direct traffic as does every 
other traffic officer. It is not satisfying to meet 
automobile drivers on the road who use their 
own initiative as to which side of the road on 
which to pass. 

There is, however, a very great danger that 
in this process of standardization, even when 
policies are arrived at in a democratic way, 
initiative may be stifled in those fields where it 
should be encouraged. This is particularly 
dangerous when methods of teaching are stand- 
ardized. Initiative, enterprise, and energy may 
not develop simply because there is an oppor- 
tunity for their development; but they cannot 
come from subordinates who are systematically 
restricted in all directions. It only comes when 
individuals are allowed to develop themselves 
and their work along those lines which they 
consider worth while. If each individual is given 
freedom to initiate and to act in his proper 
field, there will be a wide variety in the activ- 
ities which are carried on. Progress depends 
on such variety. If we all believed the same 
things and thought the same thoughts, we could 
maintain ourselves along existing lines but we 
could never improve conditions. 


Individualization Also Needed 


If this means anything, it means that we 
must allow others to express their opinions 
whether or not they square with ours. It means 
that we must allow others to experiment with 
their ideas whenever there is any reasonable 
chance that they may be right. Such experi- 
ments and practices must not sacrifice the 
interests of the children. The theory of in- 
dividualization does not necessarily mean that 
there are no best ways of doing things. We have 
a right to demand that the ideas of others be 
constructive, not necessarily on the basis of 
what we think is right but, at least, in the 
opinion of someone who can speak with au- 
thority. In protecting the interests of the chil- 
dren it may well be remembered that an en- 
thusiasm for a method may enable a person to 
secure better results than he could secure 
through the use of a method which is generally 
considered better. After all, that method is best 
for a particular individual which enables that 
individual to secure the best results. Indeed, we 
must do more than permit others to employ 
their own methods. We are compelled by our 
logic to stimulate, encourage, and assist them. 
We must be a great deal more concerned that 
they carry forward their own programs success- 
fully than that they carry forward our pro- 
grams. 

To summarize: Administrators are obligated 
to manage the schools in a systematic way along 
the lines established by the board of education. 
The advantages of organization must be capital- 
ized, and to do this definite policies must be 
established which are based on a common 
philosophy of education and arrived at in a 
democratic way. Much of the work of the 
organization must be standardized. If there is 
too much standardization individual initiative 
will be destroyed. The consideration of stand- 
ardization raises a troublesome question. How 
far is it possible to combine the uniformity 
which organization demands with the variety 
and originality which are the supreme contribu- 
tions of the individual to the school system? 
There is no complete answer to this problem. 
Certainly all routine and strictly administrative 
methods and procedure can be standardized 
without loss. Conditions of service of teachers, 
the amount of money spent for each child in 
the schools, the purchase, requisition, and 
distribution of supplies and equipment, and 
other matters which are problems of organ- 
ization can also be standardized. There must 
also be enough codrdination so that a child 
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may go without loss from one grade to 
another and from one school to another. 
The machinery of organization, however, 
exists to enable teachers to instruct chil- 
dren; it is, therefore, particularly dangerous 
to standardize methods of teaching. Provided 
he successfully prepares his children for the 
succeeding grade and provided he has construc- 
tive ideas and initiative, the teacher should 
be given the greatest freedom in using those 
methods which he himself, on the basis of his 
training and experience, either independently 
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or through supervision, finds he can use most 
successfully. 

To direct the formulation of general policies 
in a democratic way requires time, patience, 
and understanding of men; to know how to 
delegate authority requires judgment; to ep. 
courage individualization which will not destroy 
coordination requires leadership. The results, 
however, are more sure and more permanent, 
both in the development of the capacities of 
every member of the organization and in the 
advancement of the educational program. 


Some General Criteria for 


School-Supply Purchases 
O. K. Cline, Principal of Schools, Sherwood, North Dakota 


It is with some apprehension that the super- 
intendent views the recent attacks upon his 
salary while waste of the taxpayers’ money 
exists in other branches of educational expendi- 
ture. The salary contracts that are being let 
this year are lower than those of a year ago 
despite the fact that devastating slashes were 
then made. It is practically useless for the 
superintendent to attempt to show that further 
cuts in salary are dangerous to the quality and 
effectiveness of the educational program unless 
he can show the school board parallel savings 
in other classifications of expenditures. 

The field of school-supply purchase offers 
great opportunity for saving through intelligent 
effort. Concrete examples exist in every state 
that 10 to 40 per cent reductions can be 
obtained on the original supply budgets. Nor 
is this an idle dream. A school superintendent 
in eastern North Dakota saved his district over 
three hundred dollars’ in __ fire-insurance 
premiums by adding a few fire extinguishers 
to the school equipment. Another superinten- 
dent in a small school in western North Dakota 
saved his district over a hundred dollars by 
persuading the school board that coal should 
be purchased on the basis of heat content and 
not according to lowest price per ton. Even 
better illustrations can be found resulting from 
the substitution of competitive bidding for the 
direct-order method of obtaining school 
supplies. 

The first step in obtaining these coveted 
savings is to measure the present practices in 
school-supply purchase by a yardstick of 
standard principles applicable to any school 
system. The following criteria are submitted by 
the author, following considerable study of the 
subject. The best opinion of over fifty school 
administrators of school systems ranging in 
enrollments from a few to thousands, and 
distributed over seven states was brought into 
service. 

CRITERION I. The authority to purchase and 
to have charge of the handling of school sup- 
plies should be highly centralized. 

Centralized authority means individual 
responsibility and efficiency. In the smaller 
school system, this duty will fall upon the 
superintendent; in the large school system, 
there must be a purchasing agent. Deter- 
mination of policies, intimate knowledge of 
supply,-quality, and market, and adapting sup- 
plies to teaching processes all point toward the 
foregoing conclusions. 

CRITERION II. The quantity of school sup- 
plies needed should be carefully and scienti- 
fically determined. 

Each item must be evaluated in terms of its 
relative use for the teaching process, after 
proper consideration of the amount of money 
available for expenditure in any given depart- 
ment. Among the factors bearing upon quantity 
are: past consumption over a long period of 


time, number of pupils enrolled, and the edu- 
cational demands of new courses. Scientific 
procedure demands the preparation of a budget 
by the purchasing officer, and the use of a 
requisition sheet filled out by the teacher who 
has direct knowledge of her field. 

CRITERION III. There must be some stand- 
ard quality of supply that is best suited edu- 
cationally and economically to each specific 
school need. 

Each purchase must be supported by a 
definite reason why a given quality or brand 
was specified, otherwise it is very evident that 
wanton waste will exist. A higher quality mate- 
rial must not be used if lower grade will serve 
the same educational purpose in just as efficient 
a manner. Each purchaser must have a stand- 
ardized list of supplies constantly before him. 
Changes will be made as experience dictates. 

CRITERION IV. Each school system should 
so manage its purchases that within the limits 
of quality supplies may be had at a minimum 
cost. 

The cost of supplies is regulated by the 
factors of quality, volume purchased, time of 
purchase, condition of the market, available 
discounts, and like considerations. The wise 
purchaser must take all into consideration, but 
he must especially concentrate on volume, and 
on the fact that businesslike purchase means 
competitive advantage in terms of price. 

CRITERION V. There should be a standard 
procedure of handling school supplies to 
prevent loss of time, effort, and needless waste 
of materials. 

This criterion is nearly self-explanatory. 
There must be system established from the 
time of receipt of materials until final con- 
sumption. This involves a check on the goods 
when they arrive, safe and convenient storage, 
a check upon use both in regard to loss of time 
and materials, regular inventory, replenishing 
of diminished stock, and allotment from the 
stores according to the adopted policy of con- 
sumption. Since quality and quantity were the 
chief considerations in the award of the order, 
it is necessary that the supplies received con- 
form to the order, and that each be used for 
the purpose intended. 

CRITERION VI. A simple but comprehensive 
set of records should be kept. 

This criterion involves an age-old business 
principle that a record of every transaction 
must be kept. Loss of records has meant in many 
cases loss of money, and the school is no excep 
tion to the business rule. The completeness of 
the record is determined by the complexity of 
the transaction. Suggestive records include 
copies of the supply budget, requisition sheets, 
orders, contracts, receipts, standardized supply 
lists, lists of competitive firms, and inventories. 

It cannot be maintained, in conclusion, that 
great savings can be had, based only on the 


(Concluded on Page 96) 
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Guessing Versus Measuring 
Some Things School-Board Members Should Know About the Use of Educational Tests 


If teachers were accused of believing in 
miracles rather than in facing facts in the 
ursuit of their everyday classroom activities, 
they would be offended; yet it is true that every 
day thousands of them are using techniques of 
measurement and evaluation that could yield 
reliable results only by the merest chance. 

A proud mother stepped .upon the weighing 
scales with her young son in her arms and 
noted that the indicator pointed to 150 pounds. 
She decided to weigh Tommie alone, putting 
him down but naively forgetting to step off the 
scales herself. In amazement she called to her 
companions, “Tommie weighs as much as the 
both of us!” Although the error in this bit of 
measurement caused a laugh among the lady’s 
friends, the evaluations of educational activ- 
ities and outcomes in thousands of classrooms 
each day produce results which from the 
professional standpoint are just as naive and 
ludicrous. Too many teachers are not trained 
for this important responsibility; or, if they 
are trained in measurement, have not been 
supplied with the proper tests for making these 
evaluations. 

The spirit of a high-school commencement 
program in a mid-western city was ruined be- 
cause of a quarrel precipitated in the selection 
of a valedictorian during the last few weeks of 
the school term. Although the teachers’ marks 
were in favor of a single candidate, a minority 
of the faculty were outspoken in their advocacy 
of another. Unfortunately, the community be- 
came involved, and many townspeople sup- 
ported the faculty minority. The superintendent 
settled the quarrel by naming as valedictorian 
the student whose average mark for the four 
years was highest, and as salutatorian, the 
candidate who had received the support of the 
faculty minority. 

The next year both of these contestants, to- 
gether with a number of other members of the 
class, attended the same university. After one 
semester, the salutatorian was sent home be- 
cause of failure to do satisfactory work; the 
valedictorian did only average work; and 
two other students whose high-school marks 
appeared to indicate that they were only 
average students stood out prominently for 
their scholarship among the best students of 
many high schools. Incidentally, no standard- 
ized tests had been used in awarding these 
honors for scholarship to begin with. 


An Examination Paper and Its Value 


Robert Jones, a Los Angeles school boy, 
wrote the following examination in physiology: 


1. What foods should growing boys and girls eat? 

Why? 

Boys and girls should eat vegetables. If possible, 
raw. They make you strong and healthful. They make 
your stomach work right. 

2. Explain what should be done to care for the teeth 
in the right way. 

You should wash your teeth at least twice a day. 
Once in the morning and before going to bed. To 
wash them you should have a toothbrush and tooth- 
paste. Keep your toothbrush away from other tooth- 
brushes. 

3. Describe the proper use and care of the eyes. 

You should not look at things that hurt your eyes 
—like the sun. If you look at the sun for a long time, 
tt might hurt your eyes and maybe later become 
blind. If your eyes cry, you should wear dark eye- 
glasses. Your eyes are a valuable thing to lose. 

4. Explain how cigaret smoking is harmful. 

Cigaret smoking is harmful for your health. Some- 
thing of the tobacco goes into you and makes you 
pale and lose your health. 

5. What is the proper way to breathe? Why? 

You should not breathe with your mouth open. 
Because germs go in your mouth. That is why you 
get a cold and other sickness. 


By Ernest W. Tiegs 


Thirty-one different teachers were asked to 
mark Robert’s paper. The marks assigned by 
them were as follows: 


Marks 
Assigned 
90-100 
80-89 
70-79 
60-69 
50-59 
4049 
30-39 
20-29 
10-19 

0-10 


Number of Teachers 
Awarding Each 
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Four teachers estimated the boy’s knowledge 
cf physiology to be excellent, while one thought 
it was abominable. The others held opinions 
between these extremes. If Robert could have 
chosen his teacher, he would have been safe, 
even though the passing mark was 90. But this 
privilege is usually denied a pupil by force of 
circumstances. Hence, Robert’s chance of 
“passing” appeared to depend more on who 
happened to be his teacher than on his knowl- 
edge of physiology. 


Failures Not Necessary 


Examples could be multiplied in which pupils 
have been failed when subsequent research on 
the basis of careful measurement indicated that 
they were at least average or above average 
students and should have been promoted. 
Others have been promoted on the basis of 
traditional marks, when careful check-ups with 
standardized tests have revealed that their 
ability, together with other pertinent facts in- 
dicated a correct grade placement of two to 
three grades below that in which they were 
located. In one city in a single year, the auditor 
of the board of education reported that failures 
were costing the city five hundred thousand 
dollars. Studies by Buckingham and Klene and 
Branson’ have revealed the fact that most of 
the old-time failure was unnecessary; in fact, 
3uckingham showed that a so-called failure, if 
promoted on trial, had a three-to-one chance 
of being successful. 

But how much of this difficulty could be 
avoided if the teacher were in as advantageous 
a position as her butcher or grocer! In any 
argument concerning the evaluation of their 
products, they simply use a scale or a measure 
and the difficulty is settled. Without the use 
of educational tests and scales, the teacher’s 
position is often extremely uncertain; but with 
the results of carefully standardized tests as the 
basis for her decisions, she may award marks 
which much more nearly approximate actual 
achievement; and standardized test results 
constitute excellent evidence on the basis of 
which to defend school marks. 

The question of admission to high school 
and college has given educators a great deal of 
trouble. In the attempt to uphold proper stand- 
ards of work, certain criteria have been devel- 
oped in the various states in the attempt to 
handle this perplexing problem. For the most 
part, these admissions are still based on tradi- 
tional marks which have been demonstrated 
time and again to be notoriously unreliable. 

When a group of students who had at first 
been denied admission to a large university 
because of inability to meet the entrance 
requirements, were nevertheless allowed to enter 
under certain restrictions, many of them did 
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work far superior to some who were admitted 
with full qualifications. Many students who 
enter the universities, having satisfied every 
requirement, find before many months that they 
are unable to do satisfactory work. 
Fortunately, many colleges and universities 
are attempting to solve the situation by a wide 
use of standardized tests and measurements. 
The University of Southern California has just 
announced the admission of an experimental 
group on the basis of comprehensive standard- 
ized tests. The use of these tests will make it 
possible to detect ability and potentiality that 
might have been overlooked under the old 
system of admission on the basis of traditional 
school marks; and it may result in saving many 
the humiliating experience of having to be 
dropped because of lack of ability to succeed. 


Traditional versus Objective Marks 


The very nature of traditional marking sys- 
tems leads to some really amazing situations. 
A fifth-grade pupil in elementary school was 
sent to the principal’s office for punishment. 
The teacher had given a number of tests and 
the student was anxious to learn his marks. This 
information was concealed in a class book in 
the teacher’s desk. When he asked the teacher 
for these marks, he was told that he would get 
them at the end of the month like other stu- 
dents. Thereupon, he had stolen the class book 
and had copied not only his own marks, but 
those of several of his classmates as well. But 
his generosity in supplying others with this in- 
formation caused his downfall. 

While no one would condone the act of the 
student in invading the privacy of a teacher’s 
desk, it is only fair to point out that the system 
is as much to blame as the student. Why 
shouldn’t he know what mark he has earned 
on tests! Why shouldn’t he know wherein he 
has succeeded and wherein he has failed! What 
could be more foolish than to hide from a child 
the very information which is necessary to 
guide him in his study! On the other hand, 
these traditional marks are so unreliable and 
the teacher is so many times uncertain about 
her ability to defend them that she could not 
be too severely condemned. 

Such difficulties, with others, have been 
responsible for serious proposals to abolish 
marking altogether. But this would be a 
mistake. The work of every student should be 
constantly evaluated to detect misunderstand- 
ings and errors. These evaluations should serve 
as the basis of further teaching. It is helpful to 
compare the student’s score with standard 
scores. The tabulation of individual as well as 
class errors is a basis for remedial teaching. 
Every student may learn from his scores what 
he knows and what he must learn. He is pro- 
vided with a picture of his achievement. The 
standard score provides him with a goal. His 
record of errors provides him with his objec- 
tives in further study. He knows where he is 
going, how fast he is going, and when he has 
arrived. Keeping each pupil informed at all 
times of his exact status through the use of 
standardized diagnostic tests has been found to 
be one of the greatest motivating forces in edu- 
cation and is now a favorite technique of many 
teachers. 

The teacher needs standardized tests for 
attaining many additional objectives. However, 
the remainder of this discussion will be con- 
cerned with the following five considerations: 

1. Determining whether or not new classes 
assigned to her are above or below the standard. 
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2. Determining the _ relative 
different methods of teaching. 

3. Aiding in the determination as to what 
organization of schools contributes most to 
educational objectives. 

4. Aiding in the decision of what textbooks 
and materials of instruction contribute most. 

5. Determining how well students are 
trained; how they compare with other students 
in similar grades in the school system; how 
they compare with students of other com- 
munities; how they compare with students as 
a whole in the United States. 


New Classes Up to Grade? 

Every school has an occasional group of 
pupils known as a difficult class. Frequently 
a sixth grade is of this type because retarded 
students have been held back in the belief that 
they are not ready to enter the junior high 
school or seventh grade. Sometimes the teacher 
who has had them for the past semester or year 
is blamed. Sometimes an epidemic reaches a 
large portion of a single class and pupils must 
drop out for part of the semester. In addition 
to such apparently legitimate reasons, teachers 
frequently imagine that the new classes 
assigned to them are not up to grade. One 
principal reported that 9 of his 31 teachers 
approached him at the beginning of a second 
semester and indicated serious doubts about 
the past training of the classes they had re- 
ceived to teach. Each of these based her judg- 
ment on more or less unreliable evidence. 
Doubts were raised about the ability of a num- 
ber of other teachers. The teachers, themselves, 
were in a mood to accept less than average work 
from these classes in the belief that they were 
below normal. However, with one exception, 
these classes proved to be normal. If the results 
of standardized tests had been available at the 
end of the preceding semester, there would have 
been no problem. Even the grade which was 
below normal would have been definitely 
detected, and the work adjusted accordingly. 
The administration of standardized tests at the 
end of appropriate periods leaves little doubt 
about the achievement of classes as a whole. 
In addition to aiding the current teacher, it is 
definite evidence of the success of past work. 

A principal in a large-sized elementary school 
in a mid-western city had on his desk a sched- 
ule containing the names of certain outlying 
communities together with the schedule of 
demotions in force when pupils of these com- 
munities transferred to his school. Some were 
classified exactly as they had been in the 
suburban schools. Others were classified on 
trial. Still others were demoted a half or a 
whole grade. Experience indicated, so the 
principal and teachers of this school believed, 
that this was the proper way to place students 
who came from these various outlying schools. 

The city established a research department 
and the use of objective, and standardized tests 
became common. A study of the objective test 
records for this school revealed the fact that 
a large percentage of those who had been 
demoted upon entrance to the building were 
really normal or above normal students, and 
that by the time they had reached the highest 
grades of the school, some of them were lead- 
ing in scholarship. 

However, this is but one aspect of the situ- 
ation. Not only has such a policy of rational- 
ization been unfair to students, but it has put 
extra financial burden on many cities which 
adopt a policy of liberal demotion of pupils 
who come in from other centers. Although 
standardized tests do not reveal all desirable 
information about in-coming pupils, they are 
much more reliable in the classification and 
placement of students than the assumption that 
a student achievement is dependent almost 
wholly upon the kind of school he has attended. 
A good student will succeed in almost any kind 
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HOWARD P. SAVAGE 
Business Manager, Board of Education, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

The enormous task of reorganizing the business department of 
the Chicago public schools has been entrusted to Mr. Howard P. 
Savage, recently appointed business manager of the board of 
education. 

Mr. Savage is not untried, but he has had broad experience as 
an executive in big business. He is a native of Iowa and came 
to Chicago in 1884. His college education was received at Wis- 
consin and his technical training as an engineer was completed 
at Lewis Institute. He served with the A. E. F. as an engineer, 
and since the war was honored by the American Legion by elec- 
tion to the office of Commander 

The appointment as business manager is for four years and 
carries a salary of $12.000 a year. 


of school. Furthermore, there are many good 
teachers in suburban school systems. 


May Outcomes be Assumed? 

Progress in education has witnessed the rise 
of a great many methods of teaching during 
the past two or three decades. Just at present, 
the activity program has swept the nation. At 
a recent school-board convention on the Pacific 
Coast, the program contained no mention of 
activities or any other methods of teaching, yet 
a number of school-board members were 
discussing them very enthusiastically. They 
had given actual time to studying their under- 
lying philosophy; they knew what activities 
are; they had visited the schools and seen 
pupils participating in activities. Yet there was 
not a single word about educational outcomes. 
They were simply assumed. There was no word 
about how the activity program compared in 
effectiveness with other possible teaching proce- 
dures in obtaining many different types of edu- 
cational outcomes. 

The same criticism may be made of teachers 
in many of their discussions about the labo- 
ratory versus the nonlaboratory method; the 
phonic versus the nonphonic method of teach- 
ing reading; the large versus the small class in 
teaching, and the like. The scientific movement 
in education has developed very definite tech- 
niques for the study of these questions, most of 
which, however, are not known to teachers. 
However, many of the outcomes of education 
can be tested very definitely by the use of 
standardized tests. Such comparisons of the 
results of different methods usually reveal only 
slight differences; hence, revolutionary methods 
which disturb parents, plans which require ex- 
pensive supplementary equipment, and the like, 
may be avoided. 

As this article is being written, a California 
city is seriously debating the type of school 
organization which it should adopt. The past 
two decades have witnessed a considerable 
change in organization from the old plan of 
eight years of elementary and four years of 
high school. The kindergarten and nursery 
school have been added, on the one hand; and 
the six-three-three, the six-six, the six-two-four, 
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the six-three-three-two, the six-four-four, ang 
other plans have been developed. These varioys 
types of organizations have been justified op 
many different bases, yet there is very little 
evidence available concerning their relative 
effectiveness. While there are important reasons 
other than mere improvement in educational 
results for determining types of organization, 
such reasons must not be allowed to saddle any 
community with procedures which are educa. 
tionally inferior. 


Selecting Textbooks Objectively 

The board of education of a large city sys- 
tem was asked to adopt a series of textbooks 
in reading. The superintendent of schools had 
appointed a committee to study the relative 
merits of the various series available. After 
several weeks, the report was produced with 
the committee almost equally divided between 
three different series. The well-justified remarks 
oi the president of the board of education were 
not very complimentary. There was little evi- 
dence of the merit of any of these books given 
in the report. Each group of teachers simply 
bclieved in the superiority of a different series, 

The responsibility for the selection of text- 
books has undergone a considerable evolution. 
School boards used to choose them themselves. 
Eventually the superintendent was delegated to 
do this, and he in turn asked his principals and 
finally his teachers to assist him. It is only 
recently, however, that certain aspects of these 
textbooks could be definitely evaluated through 
the use of standardized tests. Series may be 
tried out and shifted from group to group, and 
important aspects of the relative achievement 
of pupils with the different sets of books deter- 
mined by the use of standardized tests. 

From the standpoint of the superintendent 
and the board of education, one of the most 
valuable uses of tests and measurements is that 
of careful, objective comparison. Under the old 
system of evaluation and marking of pupils, 
there is absolutely no way of knowing how 
the training of one community compares with 
that of another. There is no way to determine 
whether teachers are doing as good work in 
one community as in another. There is no way 
of ascertaining whether or not the children of 
one community are receiving a training com- 
parable to that in other communities and thus 
providing them a fair chance in competition 
with the children of other school systems. 

However, the development of standardized 
tests has considerably changed the situation. 
They are objective, impersonal, and reliable. 
When large groups are measured, the compari- 
sons made can be depended upon. Any com- 
munity may compare itself with any other 
community or with the nation as a whole. 

And standardized tests are not expensive. 
Communities spend tens of thousands of dollars 
per year for salaries of teachers; expenses of 
instruction frequently running between one and 
three hundred dollars for each student. In view 
of the amount of money spent and the out- 
standingly important nature of the business of 
education, there should be no hesitancy on the 
part of any school board to spend a few cents 
per pupil to see whether or not these thousands 
of dollars spent for instruction are being wisely 
used. 

Testing is the safeguard of quality in educa- 
tion. Just as the engineer tests the strength of 
the cable before suspending the bridge, 80 
should we test the quality of education to which 
children are being exposed. Just as the manu- 
facturer tests the merits of different methods of 
operation, so should we test the various activ- 
ities which together constitute a curricula im 
order to find the very best. Tests and measure- 
ments relieve teachers of the necessity of 
masquerading as fortune tellers and miracle 


workers. They contribute to the good feeling 
(Concluded on Page 96) 
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The New Tendency in the Tort Liability of School Districts 


Frederick Weltzin, Assistant Professor of Education, University of North Dakota; Specialist in School Law 


The California Statutes 


During the 1923 session of the legislative 
assembly of the State of California, there were 
d two acts dealing with the tort liability 
of the school districts of that state. One of these 
acts was an amendment of Section 1623 of an 
existent provision of the Political Code. As 
amended, and as it now stands, this section is 
as follows: 

“Boards of school trustees, high-school boards, jun- 
jor-college boards, and boards of education are liable 
as such in the name of the district for salary due any 
teacher on contract, and for all debts contracted under 
the provisions of this chapter, and for any judgment 
against the district on account of injury to any pupil 
arising because of the negligence of the district or its 
officers or employees and they must pay any judgment 
for debts, liabilities, or damages out of the school funds 
to the credit of such district, subject to the limitation 
on the use of said funds fixed in the constitution of the 
State of California. .. .™ 

A second section of this same statute contains 
a provision releasing school-board members 
personally from liability for accidental injuries 
to school children. 

Act 5619 was the second act passed at this 
same 1923 legislative session. It is now found 
in these words: 

“Counties, municipalities, and school districts shall 
be liable for injuries to persons and property resulting 
from the dangerous and defective condition of public 
streets, highways, buildings, grounds, works, and prop- 
erty in all cases where the governing and managing 
board of all such county, municipality, school district, 
or other board, officer, or other person having authority 
to remedy such condition, had knowledge or notice of 
the defective or dangerous condition of any such street, 
highway, building, grounds, works, or property and 
failed or neglected, for a reasonable time after acquiring 
such knowledge or receiving such notice, to remedy 
such condition or failed and neglected for a reasonable 
time after acquiring such knowledge or receiving such 
notice to take any such action as may be reasonably 
necessary to protect the public against such dangerous 
or defective condition.’™ 

It will be seen that Section 1623 grants a 
much broader right of action than does Act 
5619. The latter pertains only to defective 
condition of property, and only injuries arising 
from failure, or neglect, to remedy a known 
defective condition. Section 1623, on the other 
hand, grants the right of action for all injuries 
arising from neglect, either on the part of the 
board, or its employees, and the matter of 
knowledge or notice to the board does not enter. 
Which of these two acts, both passed at the 
same time, govern actions against school dis- 
tricts? That is a very vital question, and one 
which soon came before the Supreme Court of 
California in the case of Ahern vs. Livermore 
Union High School District.*° In that case a 
student in a high-school manual-training 
department lost two fingers of his right hand 
while operating a power saw. Suit was brought 
against the school district, upon the claim that 
since the boy had not been given sufficient in- 
struction in the operation of the machine, the 
injury was attributable to the negligence of the 
district. This allegation was upheld by the jury 
in the trial court and was not disturbed in the 
supreme court. The boy was likewise not found 
guilty of contributory negligence. The case, 
therefore, came to rest squarely upon the ques- 

tion as to whether the statute granted the right 
of action in a case such as this. 

It was the contention of the school district 
that Act 5619 (which required knowledge of 
and neglect to remedy on the part of the dis- 
trict) controlled the situation, and since the 
schoo! board itself had no knowledge of the fact 


"Sess. Laws, 1923, p. 298. (Italics inserted.) 
"Sess. Laws, 1923, p. 675. Act 5619. 
(1930) 208 Cal. 770, 284 Pa. 1105S. 
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that a boy not properly instructed was being 
allowed to operate a dangerous machine, no suit 
could be brought against it. The injured pupil, 
however, maintained that Section 1623 gov- 
erned the matter, and since that section allowed 
suits for the negligence of the employees of the 
district, he was within his rights in bringing 
the suit. The majority of the court supported 
the contention of the plaintiff and allowed the 
boy to recover. These two acts should not be 
read together, said the court. The one, Act 5619, 
is a general law dealing only partly with school 
districts, and the other one is an enactment 
expressly passed to allow actions for negligence 
against school districts. “In such a case,” said 
the majority opinion, “the provisions of the 
special act must prevail over the terms of the 
general statute.” It is worthy of note, however, 
that the court was divided four to three on the 
matter. Justice Preston voicing the dissent 
stated that, “It is an innovation to have an 
action of this kind allowed at all, and I do not 
think the legislature for a moment intended to 
give a broader right of recovery than provided 
by Act 5619.” Regardless of this dissent, how- 
ever, the decision in the Ahern Case has not 
been since disturbed. 

Besides the Ahern Case, which we have just 
considered, the question of the right of suit 
against school districts in California, has, at 
this writing, arisen in four other instances.** 
Two of these cases were earlier than the Ahern 
Case and two were determined at a later date. 
In none of them, however, was the matter of 
the right of suit as sharply questioned as in 
the Ahern Case. 

Huff vs. Compton City Grammar School 
District, was determined in 1928, before the 
decision of the Ahern Case.*® This case was 
determined upon the basis of Act 5619, and 
did not concern itself with Section 1623. There 
was maintained upon a school ground an in- 
cinerator constructed from an ordinary garbage 
can. Holes had been punched therein so as to 
facilitate the burning of waste paper and trash. 
At 1:15 p.m. on the day of the accident the 
school janitor had placed within the incinerator 
an amount of trash and paper. He watched this 
burn for about five minutes and until the flames 
died down. At about three o’clock a 9-year- 
old girl came to the ash pile upon which the 
incinerator stood, to obtain a piece of glass to 
be used in a hopscotch game. As she stooped 
about three feet from the incinerator a burst 
of flames from the holes in the can ignited her 
dress and she was badly burned. This injury, 
it was maintained, was the fault of the school 
district through its maintenance of such a 
dangerous thing as an incinerator of this sort 
upon a school ground where children played. 
The case was thereby rested upon Act 5619. 

But, contended the school district, Act 5619 
necessitates that the school board have knowl- 
edge of the dangerous thing and then neglect 
to remedy the condition. This was answered by 
the statement that it is presumed that the board 
had sufficient notice through its agent, the 
superintendent, since the incinerator had been 
maintained in the same place for many months. 
The actions of the injured child, it was held, 
did not constitute contributory negligence on 
her part. The district was therefore held liable. 

In Dawson vs. Tular Union High School, 
also determined before the Afern Case, the 





“1See also the fifth case, Strauch v. San Mateo Junior College 
Dist. (1930) 286 Pac. 173, where this question arose in con- 
nection with electric heaters ordered by a school district clerk, 
but neither paid for nor returned. 

#267 Pac. 918. 
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facts were these:** A piano in a high school 
was kept standing upon a “dolly,” a low frame 
under which rollers were attached, a device 
used to facilitate moving the piano about. The 
instrument was very insecure upon this frame 
and rocked to and fro when moved or used. 
The jarring of a gymnasium floor during the 
progress of a jumping game caused the piano 
to fall from the frame and crush a girl’s ankle. 
A year before this the piano had fallen upon 
and injured a boy, but no effort had been made 
to remedy the matter. An action was brought 
against the district based upon Act 5619 with 
the claim that the dolly, with the piano in- 
securely standing upon it, constituted a 
“dangerous device” and a “defective condition” 
which the district had been negligent in allow- 
ing to remain. Again, as might be guessed, the 
defense of the district was that the board did 
not have the notice and knowledge of the condi- 
tion, necessary to liability under the statute. 

This defense the court answered by referring 
to the Incinerator Case which we have just 
discussed. “In a similar case,” said the court, 
“it was held by this court that a school district 
is liable for injuries to a pupil, caused by the 
maintenance of a dangerous condition of which 
the district superintendent has notice, and 
which he neglects to remedy within a reason- 
able time. The statute does not provide that 
actual notice is prerequisite to recovery in such 
a case. The long-continued existence of a defec- 
tive condition may establish constructive notice 
thereof. It may be inferred from the circum- 
stances in evidence that the principal had con- 
structive notice of the defective condition and 
he certainly had ‘authority to remedy such a 
condition.’ To hold that actual notice is re- 
quired in such a case would be to place a 
premium on indifference and neglect of duty.” 
The district, but not the school-board members 
personally, was held liable. 

The first case determined by a California 
court of record after the Ahern Case was that 
of Damgaard vs. Oakland High School Dis- 
trict.** In this case the question of the con- 
struction of the two conflicting statutes was 
considered as finally settled. The case, however, 
was determined in favor of the school district 
for the reason that the suing party failed to 
make a sufficient case. A pupil doing work in 
a chemistry laboratory class lost an eye through 
an explosion. He received a judgment of $15,- 
000 and his parents $387 in the trial court. This 
judgment, however, was reversed by the appel- 
late court, on the grounds that it was not shown 
how his injury was the direct result of negli- 
gence on the part of the school. 

The latest case, at the present writing, upon 
the question of the tort liability of school dis- 
tricts in California is that of Maede vs. Oak- 
land High School District.*© A high-school boy 
was a member of a class in oxyacetylene weld- 
ing. He was directed to work with an oxygen 
tank upon which, by the mistake of an in- 
structor, a weak gauge was placed. This gauge 
blew out resulting in the loss of one of the 
pupil’s eyes. An action was brought against the 
school district and again the suit was based 
upon the general statute (Act 5619) and not 
upon the one specifically giving the right of 
suit for any negligence (Section 1623). Again 
the defense of the district was that it had no 
notice of the defective condition such as is 
necessary by the general statute in order to 


(1929) 276 Pac. 424. 

(1930) 290 Pac. 1047. 

(1930) 191 Pac. 874, and its second consideration, 
298 Pac. 987. 


(1931) 
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allow a suit against school districts. And again 
this defense was declared of no avail for the 
reason that the specific law (Section 1623) calls 
for no such notice to the board, but grants the 
right of action for an injury caused by the 
negligence of the employees of the district or 
the district board itself. In the first appearance 
of this suit $35,000 was awarded to the pupil, 
but upon a later rehearing this was reduced 
to $16,000. 

In concluding this discussion of the tort 
liability of California school districts we can 
say that this state stands in the position of 
allowing the broadest and most complete right 
of suit against school corporations. In fact, 
under Section 1623 of the California Laws, 
school districts stand practically on the same 
footing as do private corporations, or private 
individuals. In the State of California, there- 
fore, the old common-law rule has been entirely 
abrogated by statute. This stand which the 
California legislature has taken will cost the 
people of that state a good deal of money. In 
recognition of this fact and in partial provision 
against it, an act was passed during the 1931 
legislative assembly granting school districts 
the power to insure themselves against this 
sort of loss.*® Such protection is now being 
widely carried in that state. 


The New York Rule 


We have now discussed the status of the 
liability of school districts in noncontractual 
suits for damages in those few states in which 
there are legislative enactments bearing upon 
the question. In a very few instances recovery 
has been allowed in such suits even though 
there have not been statutes granting such a 
right. In other words, on a very few limited 
occasions the old common-law rule of non- 
liability has been directly broken, and a com- 
mon-law position taken allowing recovery with- 
out regard to statute. But in only one state has 
this position been consistently taken. That is 
in the State of New York. There in recent years 
a firm line of cases has arisen following a 
principle which we may now be justified in 
terming the New York Rule. This rule may be 
stated thus: School corporations in New York 
state will be held liable for injuries resulting 
from the wrongful or negligent acts of the 
school corporation itself through its board, 
though not for the acts or omissions of the 
employees of the school corporation. It will be 
seen that this is a distinct, though limited, 
break with the common-law rule which denies 
the right of suit altogether. 

The establishment of this rule had its be- 
ginnings in the early case of Bassett vs. Fish, 
adjudicated in 1877.47 A teacher had been 
injured by stepping into a hole negligently 
allowed to remain in a schoolroom floor. The 
action was brought against the school trustees 
individually, so that the question of the liabil- 
ity of the school corporation itself did not come 
up directly. However, the court in its comment, 
gave a hint of what was later to become the 
New York Rule. 

It was in 1906 that the rule was first defi- 
nitely stated and used as a basis upon which 
to predicate a decision holding a school district 
liable to damages. In Wharman vs. Board of 
Education,** a pupil had suffered a fractured 
skull when plaster fell upon him from the ceil- 
ing of a schoolroom. The school district, trying 
to avoid liability, argued that the school board 
itself had not been guilty of negligence, but 
that if there was negligence, it was that of the 
agents of the district who had not made the 
proper repairs. If this point had been sustained 
there would have been no liability on the part 
of the district, since the torts of the sub- 


“Sess. Laws, 1931, Chaps. 1167, 1168; Senate Bills No. 52, 53. 
#712 Hun. (N.Y.) 209, (1878) 75 N. Y. 303. 


111 App. Div. 345, 97 N. Y. S. 1066: affirmed 1907, 80 
N. E. 192. 
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ordinates of the board, under the position of the 
New York courts, cannot be imputed to the 
corporation itself. But the court did not sustain 
this contention. The school board itself had 
been negligent, it was said, since it was a wrong 
of the corporation itself to have allowed such 
a room to have been used for school purposes. 
That decision lay only on the board itself. 
“The board is given the management and 
control of the public schools of the city,” said 
the opinion in the case. “While the power to 
repair and keep in suitable condition is given 
to other officers, the power to close schools 
seems to be vested solely in the board and, 
consequently, if there is any negligence with 
reference to such closing, it must be that of 
the board.” The school corporation was there- 
fore held liable. 

In 1912 the board of education of New York 
City was held responsible for the wrongful 
taking and using of property, certain heating 
apparatus. “It is urged,” said the court, “that 
the board of education is not liable for the torts 
of its subordinates. It is unnecessary to consider 
that question. The evidence shows that the 
board of education, as such, participated in the 
appropriation of the property claimed by the 
plaintiff, and for such act, if wrongful, the 
board was subject to suit.’*® In the same year 
the question was determined in the same way 
in another case.®° A rotted flagpole fell from 
the top of a school building and struck and 
killed a man on the street below. Said Justice 
Laughlin of the appellate court that rendered 
the decision: 

“T am of the opinion . . . that the complaint 
states a good cause of action against the board 
of education. If it erected or maintained this 
flagpole, which was unfit for the purpose in 
that it was rotten and never should have been 
selected for such use, in a position to endanger 
the lives of those lawfully in the vicinity of the 
building, with notice that it was in an unsafe 
condition, it is clearly liable either upon the 
theory of having erected or maintained a 
nuisance, depending upon whether the original 
erection was unsafe, or the flagpole was main- 
tained with actual knowledge that it was in 
a dangerous condition, or upon the theory of 
negligence, depending upon its failure to per- 
form its statutory duty to provide for ‘prompt 
and efficient’ repairs.”” Here not only was the 
power given to the board of education to deter- 
mine whether or not the school building should 
be used, but with respect to the construction, 
alterations and repairs, and for its own negli- 
gence, at least, it is clearly liable. 

Not until 1920, did the question again arise. 
Then a boy was injured because of a defective 
springboard in a school gymnasium and an 
action was brought against the school board 
of the city of New York.*! The board tried to 
avoid liability by the objection that, in main- 
taining the gymnasium and springboard, it was 
exercising a governmental function and there- 
fore the complaint should be dismissed. In 
denying this contention and holding the board 
liable the court said: 

“. . . The board of education is to be held 
liable in this case upon the following grounds: 
By permitting the community center to use the 
gymnasium and apparatus for a community 
use, there was an invitation to those who 
availed themselves of the privileges to come 
upon the premises and use the apparatus. The 
plaintiff was on the premises as an invitee, and 
not as a mere licensee. The duty, therefore, 
rested upon the board of education to use 
reasonable care to keep the premises and 
appliances in a safe and suitable condition, so 
that invitees would not be unnecessarily and 





“Titusville Iron Co. v. City of New York (1912) 207 N. Y. 
203, 100 N. E. 806. 

®McCarton v. City of New York (1912) 149 App. Div. 516, 
133 N. Y. S. 939. 

"Kelly v. Board of Education of New York City (1920) 191 
App. Div. 251, 180 N. Y. S. 796. 
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unreasonably exposed to danger. It was show, 
that this springboard had been out of repair 
for three or four weeks, and that such a condj. 
tion had been reported to the director. The d 
of the board was then to remove this defectiyg 
apparatus, and not leave it in the gymnasi 
or to take some means of notifying the invites 
of its dangerous condition and prohibiting jts 
use.” 

In 1924 the clear break that the courts 9 
the State of New York had made with the 
common-law rule of nonliability was stated ip 
express words and the general position of alloy. 
ing actions against school districts for the torts 
of school boards was taken so definitely and 
unequivocally that this date might be stated 
as that of the commitment of New York state 
to the new rule. This clear and definite stand 
was taken in two cases particularly, though two 
other cases were also decided in the same year, 
The first is a transportation case.°? A board of 
trustees had contracted with a farm woman to 
haul pupils to school in a farm spring wagon, 
the wheels of which were unguarded. A child 
fell or was pushed over a small seat-rail on to 
one of the moving wheels. One of the child's 
legs was wound around the hub, and the driver 
did not become aware of what was happening 
until a motorist coming up from behind warned 
her. The board attempted to avoid liability by 
pointing to the common-law rule of nonliability, 
But the court refusing to follow that old rule, 
announced the new rule which was now be 
coming firmly established. The district declared 
that this was directly contrary to the position 
taken in all other states. To this the court 
replied: “We fully appreciate the far-reaching 
efiect the principle we have stated as to the 
liability of school districts, may have on the 
matter of expense of rural education, and the 
particular consequences which necessarily fall 
on the residents and taxpayers of the district. 
But we deem the protection of small, helpless 
children from avoidable injury of still greater 
importance.” 

The second 1924 case was a manual-training 
case.°* A pupil during a regular part of his 
schoolwork, sustained injuries while operating 
an unguarded buzz saw. The jury unanimously 
found the school corporation guilty of negli- 
gence in purchasing, installing, operating, and 
permitting to be used under its control a 
dangerous machine. The school district in its 
defense, contended that such negligence did not 
impose liability, because the board of education 
was a governmental agency. The supreme court 
of New York to which the case was appealed 
in 1925, disposed of the contention in these 
words: 

“The board of education is a governmental 
agency of the state. It is not liable for the torts 
of its agents. Such agents, like policemen of 
a city, are personally liable for their torts done 
in the course of their employment, but the 
corporation is not chargeable with their 
defaults. It, however, remains liable for its 
own negligence.” 

“When the state surrendered to the board 
a portion of its sovereign power and delegated 
to it a duty imposed upon the state by the 
constitution, and it accepted the trust, it under 
took to perform with fidelity the duties which 
the law imposed upon it. It is not immune from 
suit. The state has not created an irresponsible 
instrumentality of government and vested it 
with the power to put children at work at 
dangerous machinery which it would be 4 
statutory offense against its laws to use im 
private industries.” 


The New York Rule is nowhere more clearly 
stated than in the above words. 


S2Williams v. Board of Trustees of Dist. No. 1, 210 App. Div. 
161, 205 N. Y. S. 742. 


83Herman v. Board of Education of Dist. No. 8, 234 N.Y. 
196, 137 N. E. 24, affirming judgment of 191 N. Y. S. 930. 


(Concluded in June) 
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f neg Philadelphia Centralizes Its School Administrative Departments 


ng, and 
ate The New Administration Building for the Board of Public Education 
in its ' 
did not Virgil L. Johnson : 
lucation 
ne court With the first meeting of Philadelphia’s ; which formerly occupied five old school build- 
ppealed § board of education in its new building, on OPNCE spact ings, it is an ornament to the city, fitting com- 
n these § January 4 of this year, a dream that some day : pletely into the general scheme of the beauti- 


‘ s 
all the board’s administrative departments re Si PSR vee Oe fication of the Parkway. 
nmental § would be housed under one roof, was realized. ae Sea iil lite The plan of the main building is in the form 
he torts During a period of many years various sites oo of an elongated rectangle, nine stories high with 
men of § were selected and plans made; sites were.ex- the central portion rising to a height of twelve 


rts done § changed and plans scrapped until finally, in 
but the 1928, it was decided that the building should 
h their be located on the Parkway at its present site. 


stories..At each end of the rectangle there is a 
projecting three-story wing which with the 
main building forms the three sides of a 


for its Someone has said that architecture has but hollow square. This hollow square is treated 
one major function to perform — to express a somewhat like a patio, having archways of 
e board § beautiful thought in a visible manner. There is masonry and wrought-iron grillage separating it 


elegated § a beautiful thought in the spiritual develop- 
by the § ment of man through education. With this idea 
t undet- § in mind, the architect, Mr. Irwin T. Catharine 
2s which § has truly expressed a beautiful thought in 
ine from § Philadelphia’s new administration building for 
ponsible § the board of education. He has endeavored to 
ested it symbolize and reflect the true spirit of edu- 
work at cation both on the exterior and the interior. 


from the street and pavement. 

Upon approaching the building from the 
Parkway, this patio, laid out as a formal 
garden with a reflecting pool, gives one at once 
the impression of a home of culture and refine- 
ment. It seems to be an invitation, almost 
audible, to come and enjoy the pleasure and 
happiness of the schools. 


id be 3 This building of structural steel and re- As one stands and admires this setting, his 
) use il inforced concrete, clothed in Indiana limestone, attention is directed upward toward the top 

overlooking the Parkway at Twenty-first and of the tower around which, on its four sides, 
e clearly § Winter Streets, is a splendid achievement in are the tops of sixteen pylons capped with 


mammoth sculptured stone heads of great 
men who in the past have achieved command- 
ing positions in education, science, and history. 
They are: William Shakespeare, Isaac New- 


architectural expression. So beautifully situated 
and so carefully designed, it. is one of the out- 
) App. Di. § Standing landmarks of education in this part 
of the country. Besides providing suitable head- 
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Washington, John Marshall, Thomas Jeffer- 


son, Stephen Girard, Robert Fulton, Daniel 
Webster, Abraham Lincoln, Thaddeus Stevens, 
Bayard Taylor, Horace Mann, Alexander 
Graham Bell, and Russell H. Conwell. 

We can almost hear them say: “Come up 
higher, there is room at the top’ — a challenge 
to every school boy throughout the land. 

Drawing closer to the patio or forecourt, 
there is visible through the stone arches orna- 


Irwin T. Catharine, Architect, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


mented with iron grilles, a glimpse of an attrac- 
tive landscape treatment with its trees, shrub- 
bery, and pool, and having an appropriate 
pavement of stone slabs. 

Inside and leading from this attractive fore- 
ceurt are three main entrances to the building; 
the one on the east side of the court leading 
to the board-room foyer; the one on the south 
side is the main entrance leading directly to 
the elevator foyer, and on the west side the 


THE BOARD ROOM, ADMINISTRATION BUILDING OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Irwin T. Catharine, Architect, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


entrance leading to the secretary and business 
manager’s office. 

As we enter the central entrance, we find 
ourselves in a large foyer leading to the eleva- 
tors. The corridors on the main floor are all 
flanked with marble wainscoting. This main 
corridor has an entrance at the east end of 
the building leading from Twenty-first Street. 
From this corridor we pass down another 
corridor and approach the board-room foyer 
where we are greeted by a beautiful vista 
terminating in a bronze bust of the late Simon 
Gratz, set in an appropriate niche, lighted by 
soft blue light. Simon Gratz was a former pres- 
ident and a member of the board of education 
for fifty years. This foyer is treated in Greek 
lonic style. Mural paintings to be provided 
here will depict the various phases of education. 

In the board room, 36 by 50 feet, we find 
a dignified room designed in the Adam style, 
lighted from three sides with large windows 
draped with tapestry. The floor, furniture, and 
the large table around which the members 
gather are of American walnut; in fact, doors, 
trim, and furniture of American walnut are 
used throughout the building. 

Across the foyer are located the president’s 
room, committee rooms, and the members 
rooms, variously decorated with butternut, oak, 
aud cherry wainscoting. On this same floor and 
near the Twenty-first Street entrance is located 
the department of supplies with the private 
office of the superintendent of supplies, Mr. 
Emanuel Schoenberger; and at the extreme 
opposite end are found the department of ac- 
counts and the private office of the secretary 
and business manager, Mr. Edward Merchant. 

The office of the superintendent of schools, 
Dr. Edwin C. Broome, is on the second floor 
where he is conveniently surrounded by the 
private offices of his assistant superintendents. 
The many educational activities and their heads 
are to be found on the upper floors. A small 
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but attractively designed, modernistic audi- 
torium with a seating capacity of 350 is situ- 
ated on the second floor of.the west wing. It is 
equipped with a radio and fitted for motion 
pictures. 
On the third and top floor of the east wing 
is the pedagogical library, under the care and 
supervision of Miss Ada Liveright, librarian. 
On the ninth floor are located the executive 
offices of the superintendent of buildings and 
aichitect, Mr. Irwin T. Catharine. The private 
offices of Mr. Catharine and his assistants are 
to be found in the west end with the architec- 
tural library adjoining. The heating and venti- 
lating, sanitary, and electrical engineers, with 
their drafting room, as well as the specification 
writer’s office and sample room, are also there. 
The cafeteria on the tenth floor is designed 
in old Spanish style with faience tile wainscot 
and colonnades supported on tile columns, giv- 
ing plenty of color amid soft, amber electric 
lights. The cafeteria is surrounded on the out- 
side by a roof promenade, open to the air. 
Adjoining the cafeteria is a model kitchen fitted 
with the latest kitchen equipment. 
On the eleventh floor of the tower are located 
the photographic and blue-print apparatus 
under the care of the department of buildings. 
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Also, certain rooms for 


department. 

There are so many detail features of special 
interest throughout this attractive building that 
it would be difficult to mention all of them. 
For instance, the treatment of the corridors is 
worthy of notice: The telephone pockets, drink- 
ing fountains, ornamental radiator grilles and 
floor directories all have received the touch of 
the designer. 

The floor construction is mainly reinforced- 
concrete slab and joist, with 24-inch slab and 
joists from 8 to 12 inches deep. The entire 
building is carried upon 126 caissons, 36 to 54 
inches in diameter, resting upon hard rock 
capable of safely supporting 15 to 25 tons per 
square foot. 

The column loads vary from 300,000 to 1,- 
500,000 pounds. The total designed load of the 
building, live and dead loads, is about 47,000 
tons. The structural portion of the stairs is of 
reinforced-concrete slab, faced with marble and 
equipped with a: wrought-iron handrail. For 
economy all windows are of bronze. There are 
three high-speed elevators, modern in every 
way, equipped with automatic floor landing 
controls. 


the school-lunch 
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The building is heated by a modern vacuum 
system. The board room, library, general offices, 
and auditorium are supplied with conditioned 
air, thermostatically controlled. 

The building throughout is equipped with an 
underfloor duct system for the distribution of 
telephone and signal wires. 

President Rowen at the first meeting of the 
board in the new building gave some interest- 
ing figures, significant of good management. He 
said: “It is interesting to observe that the entire 
cost of the building and its equipment will have 
been paid for out of the sale of some of the 
useless sites and antiquated buildings, with a 
balance sufficient to pay for the erection of two 
elementary school buildings.”’ 

Five old buildings occupied as administrative 
offices until the opening of the new building 
are all abandoned schools belonging to the non- 
fireproof class. When real estate is again 
marketable, these buildings will produce 
approximately $1,500,000. 

The entire cost of the new building, including 
elevators and mechanical equipment, but not 
the real estate, is $2,183,582.11. The cubic-foot 
cost of the building is 67 cents. This cost is 
some $300,000 less than the original estimate. 


What is the Most Desirable Basis for Promotion? 


Harry B. Nash, Director of Instruction, West Allis Public Schools, West Allis, Wisconsin 


General Guiding Principles in Promotion 


The variance in the frequency noted verti- 
cally in the table, the lack of agreement noted 
horizontally in the table, the difference between 
the bases of promotion as reported by the su- 
perintendents and as revealed by the Wisconsin 
inquiry, the scattered use of homogeneous 
grouping, indicate somewhat the chaotic state 
of promotion practices now prevailing. Present 
trends are in many and devious directions. 
Grade, promotion, and failure are terms which 
carry very different meanings for different 
schools. In the last analysis, promotion policies 
will always remain local matters, but certainly 
there should be some agreement as to the gen- 
eral principles which guide promotion. What 
are these principles? How can we best provide 
for “the smooth, continuous, natural progress 
of every pupil”? What promotion policy seems 
to meet this prime requirement? 

It is quite certain that the traditional policy 
of applying a rigid standard of achievement in 
subject matter has failed absolutely to achieve 
this prime requirement of pupil promotion. Our 
present knowledge ‘of the inequalities of indi- 
vidual mental capacity tell us clearly the reason 
for this. It, is necessary, then, to change our 
conception of grade level. We must adopt pro- 
cedures that will take care of the innate in- 
equalities of our pupils and thus remove the 
greatest hindrance to the “smooth, continuous, 
natural progress of every pupil.” What are 
these procedures? 

We are purposely leaving out of our consid- 
eration such individual-instruction plans as the 
Winnetka scheme, since, if such individualization 
is desirable, it must of necessity be confined to 
few schools. For the major part, American edu- 
cation is committed to group instruction, this 
both from choice and necessity. In order to un- 
derstand the problem, we must keep clearly in 
mind the distinction between “grading” and 
“grouping.” A grade is an administrative unit, 
or classification, of pupils for instructional pur- 
poses and changes from one grade to another 
are made either once or twice a year. This is 
What is meant by “promotion.” Grouping is 


(Concluded from April) 


the sectioning of pupils within a certain grade. 

There are four possible bases for the grading 
of pupils and promotion in each instance will 
be governed by the basis adopted. 

1. Achievement grading. ‘This is the tradi- 
tional basis. All pupils are promoted on the 
basis of reaching a certain standard of achieve- 
ment. A grade is then a level of attainment. 
This, as we have seen, has failed to meet the 
child’s needs. 

2. Chronological age grading. Promotion is 
on the basis of chronological age. Every pupil 
thus moves forward each semester or year, since 
a child cannot help but grow chronologically 
and, of course, all children grow at the same 
rate. It was thought, when the present grading 
system was adopted, that children of the same 
age would remain together. Henry Barnard,’ in 
an address delivered in 1838 said, “The great 
principle to be regarded in the classification, 
either of the schools of a town or district, or of 
scholars in the same school, is equality of at- 
tainment, which will generally include those of 
the same age.” Later, Barnard describes the 
school organized on this same scheme in terms 
of chronological age. What an illusion! For the 
sake of illustration, the writer formed such a 
chronological 5A grade from the pupils now in 
an elementary school. The pupils who chron- 
ologically belong in 5A are now in grades rang- 
ing from 3B to 6A and have mental ages rang- 
ing from 8—3 to 13-9. This is typical. It shows 
what has happened chronologically to our pupils 
when they have been promoted largely on 
achievement. 

What then is proposed to be done with pupils 
who are thus promoted chronologically and who 
are consequently so widely different in capacity 
and achievement? It is proposed that these 
pupils shall be grouped homogeneously as to 
capacity or achievement. Some suggest one, 
some suggest the other. Table III, headed 
“Chronological Age Grading,” shows the pupils 
in this chronological 5A grade grouped homo- 
geneously as to mental age and _ intelligence 


"Barnard, Henry, American Journal of Education, Decem- 
ber, 1856. 


quotient. Group 1 in each instance represents 
the lowest group. For example, Group 1 in 5A 
based on mental age (8-3 to 9-11) is grouped 
homogeneously on ability, as measured by an 
intelligence test but certainly not on actual 
achievement, which also is doubtless a real 
measure of this capacity. These pupils are now 
scattered from 3B-—5A and are achieving ac- 
cording to the teacher’s school mark from 65— 
89 and according to objective tests from 52—91! 
Such groups can scarcely be called “homogene- 
ous.” The grouping based on I.Q. preferred by 
TABLE III. Chronological Age Grading 
MENTAL AGE AND 1.0. GROUPINGS 
5A (10-5 to 10-10) 


Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 
M.A 8-3 to 9-11 10-0 to 11-3 11-4 to 13-9 
P.G;* 3B 5A 4B— 6B 5B-6A 
Index 67— 8&3 72— 83 78— 92 
1.Q. 81— 95 (68-77) 93-106 (77-84) 108-128 (85-96, 
Sc.Mk. 65— 89 63- 93 76— 92 
Test 52— 91 63— 88 70— 97 

7 
1.Q. 76- 88 89-109 110-128 

P.G.* 3B— 5B 4B- 6B SB- 6A 
M.A, 8-3 to 9-4 9-6 to 11-9 11-4 to 13-9 
Index 67— 79 72— 90 8i— 92 
Sc.Mk 65— 80 63- 91 75— 95 
Test 62— 90 63-— 91 70- 96 


*Present Grade. 


some gives a little better homogeneity from the 
standpoint of actual achievement. The groups 
even on this basis are, however, anything but 
homogeneous. Some suggest that achievement 
be the basis. To do this will result in a wide 
distribution of ability, as measured by the in- 
telligence test, and unquestionably place some 
pupils who possess real ability but make little 
effort in a group that will present no challenge 
to their ability. 

However, do not let us confuse the two is- 
sues: The major issue here is with the basis of 
grading rather than the basis of grouping. This 
latter will be considered later. Such grading 
ignores real reasons other than ability for non- 
promotion. Some failures are due to absence, 
change of school systems, or lack of adequate 
stimulus on the part of the teacher. It auto- 
matically promotes all pupils irrespective of the 
reasons for failure; it sets no standards for any 
group, and promotes entirely irrespective of 
achievement. A continuation of such a policy in 
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the hands of the average teacher might be ex- 
tremely disastrous to the real education of the 
child; he would have been “exposed to all, but 
little to nothing may have caught.” Further, are 
we ready to entirely eliminate this incentive to 
effort — namely, promotion from one grade to 
another? 

A third possible basis is mental age — keep 
the pupil in the grade where he belongs men- 
tally. Table IV shows the pupils graded on a 
mental basis and grouped by chronological age. 
This was obtained in a similar manner and from 
the same school as the one for the chronological 
grading. The chronological ages for the 5A 
class range from 8-3 to 14-3, and their present 
grade placement from 3A to 6A. (It is easy to 
see from this that the bright pupil is more re- 
tarded than the slow pupil!) The grouping by 
C. A. is the only one possible since grading by 
mental age and grouping by chronological age 
is practically the same as grouping by I.Q. Here 
again, the table shows the situation in a normal 
grade, where promotion is based largely on 
achievement. The practice of mental-age pro- 
motion places too much confidence in our men- 
tal tests; it also too greatly accelerates chron- 
ologically our brighter pupils, putting them in 
junior high school at from 9-0 to 10 years of 
age, without possible enrichment of the ele- 
TABLE IV. Mental Age Grading 
CHRONOLOGICAL AGE AND I.Q. GROUPINGS 

5A (10-5 to 10-10) 


Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 
C.A 12-0 to 14-3 10-0torI-1II 8-3 to 9-11 
P.G.* SB- 6A - 3A- 5B 
1.Q. 73- 97 86-107 106-129 
Index 60- 79 66— 83 72-— 90 
Se.Mk. 65— 89 63— 90 62— 84 
Test 45— 88 59— 90 47— 95 


*Present Grade. 
mentary-grade curriculum. This grading is es- 
sentially the basis of the three-track plan - 
where the three tracks are organized on a speed 
basis — say 4-6-9 years for 6 years’ work! The 
scheme also unduly retards the slower pupil. 
This pupil will finish the sixth grade around 
the age of 15, thus denying for him the benefits 
of the junior high school! The writer has ob- 
served a trial of this scheme, and while promo- 
tion was forced to take into consideration 
achievement as well as ability as measured by 
an intelligence test, the very organization of 
the scheme increased the retardation in the 
school and from the standpoint of speed took 
no better care of the brighter pupils. Extensive 
study of the age-grade situation in other ele- 
mentary schools clearly revealed this.* 

A fourth possible basis is a combination of 
achievement and ability, thi$ basis to be used 
for both grading and grquping. To use either 
one alone as a basis seems fatal. 

We have already shown concretely what 
happens when either grading or grouping is 
done on the basis of intelligence tests results 
alone. The correlation between intelligence tests 
and achievement in the schools with which the 
writer is connected is about .62. While this cor- 
relation is about what is found on the average; 
think of the “off” cases possible in a correlation 
of this size. Surely such a relationship does not 
justify classification on this basis alone. Boyer, 
of Philadelphia, reports a correlation of .56 
between school-promotion rates in grades 1 to 
8 and median I.Q’s in grade 6B. Intelligence as 
measured by our present tests is not the only 
factor to be considered in homogeneous group- 
ing. 

. Grouping on Achievement 

Grouping on achievement alone is not satis- 
factory. As indicated previously it ignores the 
intelligence test measure which has some sig- 
nificance, and places together some pupils in a 
group which presents no challenge. Previous 
achievement may have been due to absence, 


‘Nash, Harry B., Age-Grade Survey Bulletin XI-7, April, 1931. 
Department of Educational Research, West Allis Public Schools, 
West Allis, Wis. 
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lack of stimulation, or understanding on the 
part of the teacher. 

The term “achievement” needs definition. 
Achievement is measured in two ways — by the 
teacher’s judgment as expressed in the teacher’s 
mark, and by achievement tests. The tests may 
be of three kinds — subjective essay-type tests, 
local objective tests, and standard published 
tests. For our purpose, I am ignoring the sub- 
jective essay-type test, not necessarily because 
the test has little value as a measuring instru- 
ment, but because the mark from such a test 
given and scored by the teacher is reflected in 
the teacher’s mark. In other words, her judg- 
ment of the mark to be given to such a test is 
guided by her knowledge of the individual pu- 
pil. Achievement is defined here as measured 
by the teacher’s judgment and objective test — 
either local or standard. 

The plan which I shall briefly outline to you 
is one which takes recognition of all the afore- 
mentioned factors and is adaptable for grades 
1—6, or 1-8, where junior-high-school depart- 
mental work is not done. 

Faced with the promotion problem (rates 
between 88-92) which confronts most schools, 
we decided to try some scheme which will better 
provide for “the smooth, continuous, natural 
progress of our pupils.” This was the expressed 
aim of the plan and was so presented to our 
teachers. “The aim of this plan is for the con- 
tinuous progress of the pupils — six years’ work 
in six years. The minimum amount of time to 
be spent in the elementary grades should be 
five years and the maximum amount of time 
7% years. Variation will, of course, exist where 
the individual needs of the pupil demand it.” 
All grades were divided into three groups — 1, 
2, 3; a pupil’s grade location is named 1B-1, 
1B-—2, 1B-3, 1A-1, 1A—2, 1A-3, etc. A classifi- 
cation index, based on pupils’ achievement, as 
defined above and 1.Q., was obtained to form 
the initial basis for placement in a group. This 
index is derived in the following manner. The 
1.Q. test and teacher’s mark are turned into a 
school mark upon a common basis of percen- 
tile rank. The I.Q. school mark equivalent has 
been arrived at after six years’ use of the in- 
telligence tests in our schools. The test school 
mark was arrived at based on the current sem- 
ester’s city results. The school subjects used 
were arithmetic — reasoning and fundamentals, 
and reading in grades 6A to 3B; in grades 2A 
and 1B only reading was used. The teacher’s 
mark was given double the weight of the test 


. mark. Please note this: For example, a 5A pupil 


has an I.Q. of 105, his teacher’s semester mark 
was 78 in arithmetic and 82 in reading, and his 
test mark was 82 in arithmetic problems, 85 in 
arithmetic fundamentals, and 85 in reading. 
The I.Q. of 105 equals a school mark of 83. 
Finding the average of these marks by using 
the teacher’s mark twice in each instance, we 
have a classification index of 82. The range of 
the indexes runs group 1 below 75; group 2 
from 76-84; and group 3 from 85 and up. 
This pupil was then placed in a 5A-2 grade 
group. His promotion will be 6B—2. Transfer 
from one group to the other is possible at any 
time after the first marking period. Such trans- 
fer is to be made only after consultation with 
the principal who, in turn, for this year at 
least, will report such changes to the central 
office. This procedure protects both teacher and 
pupil. In the first grade we have an additional 
group to take care of the pupils who are chron- 
ologically, but not mentally, ready for the first 
grade. We have a 1B-—1C in which all pupils 
with mental ages below 5-3 are placed. Read- 
ing must be mastered in the first grade — this 
is the grade where the largest percentage of 
failure occurs. The pupil’s normal promotion 
is from 1B—1C to 1B—1 and then to 1A—1; this 
gives him three semesters in the first grade. 
Standards to be met by the different groups 
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have been temporarily set for spelling, reading, 
and arithmetic enrichment to be given for 
the two upper groups. Promotion is based then 
on achievement, but achievement interpreted in 
terms of the pupils’ ability. Grade represents 
not a level of attainment but adjusted levels 
of attainment. 

Classification in junior and senior high school 
should proceed along similar lines. It is, how- 
ever, a much simpler matter than in the ele. 
mentary grades, since the work is departmen- 
talized and the specificity of ability can readily 
be cared for by homogeneous grouping by sub- 
jects. In arriving at subject grouping the basic 
idea of: the elementary-grade classification in- 
dex is used. For example, if a pupil in English 
has an 1.Q. of 130 (school mark value 98); 
test achievement of 90, and teacher’s judg- 
ment of 80, his index is 

98 + 90 + 80 + 80 

—________—_—_ = 87. 

4 

The range of indexes in the various groups is 
controlled by the size of the grade and the 
number of teaching groups possible within that 
grade. Standards are also adjusted here in terms 
of the group. 

The advantages of the plan are as follows: 


1. Normal continuous progress is readily secured for 
at least 95 per cent of the pupils. 

2. Promotion is made on certain definite standards 
of achievement. Where pupils advance irrespective of 
achievement you are taking away a legitimate stimulus 
and are handing on from grade to grade pupils who 
will be so widely different in achievement that no 
grouping can take care of them. When you consider 
the wide range of achievement found on a grading 
based on achievement, you have some idea of what 
will happen without this. 

3. Possibility of repetition of the work where the 
pupils’ best interests demand it. Repetition may be 
desirable to overcome handicaps due to inefficient 
foundations in certain subjects, which insufficiency is 
not due entirely to a basic intellectual inefficiency that 
no number of repetitions can improve. 

4. Classification on such a basis is easily explained 
to either parent or pupil; it creates no more feeling 
of superiority or inferiority than is created by the 
widely different school marks given to pupils. 

5. Group activity is possible, since in the average 
elementary school at least two groups will be in all 
rooms, and where only one group exists it will always 
be the average group (2) and the personnel of this 
will always be so large and varied that real group 
activity is possible here. 

In the junior and senior high school, group activ- 
ity is well taken care of by the diversified activities 
offered, irrespective of academic achievement. 

6. The challenge to the teacher is more real. Her 
mark covering five months’ work is given double 
weight over a test mark obtained in the space of 
about 45 minutes. 

7. Specificity of ability is cared for. The _inter- 
correlation of school subjects is .63 (Symonds). A 
certain pupil is good in reading and much poorer in 
arithmetic. In the elementary grades pupils may in the 
classroom procedure take in a certain subject the work 
with another group —either higher or lower accord- 
ing to his needs. Such a situation will often exist in 
a subject like spelling. 

Subject grouping, as already explained, takes care 
of this in junior and senior high school. 

8. Possibility of increasing the rate of progress as 
well as enriching the work in the elementary grades 
for certain very bright pupils. We have a few pupils 
now who are doing double work and who have en- 
riched work. 


9. Ability and achievement are both duly considered. 


Of course, our problem of securing this con- 
tinuous progress of pupils is just begun. Classi- 
fication is the smallest fraction of the real prob- 
lem. We are working on adjusted standards and 
enriched curriculum material. All teachers are 
requested to register, on blanks provided, their 
experience of the possibilities of these various 
groups, of the type of teaching procedure and 
of the enrichment material that they have found 
adaptable to these groups. We feel that, in the 
last analysis, the teacher is the person who can 
really build such material into our courses of 
study. For the time being, temporary standards 
have been set in reading, arithmetic, and spell- 
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School Board Heads Who Make History in American Education 


DENTON M. HUTTON 


President, Board of School Trustees, 
Michigan City, Indiana 


A board of school trustees in Indiana consists 
of three members. They are appointed by the 
city council, one each year, for a term of three 
years. Mr. Hutton, who received his first 
appointment in June, 1924, has been a member 
continuously since that time. After he had 





DENTON M. HUTTON 
President, Board of School Trustees 
Michigan City, Indiana 


served one year as secretary, and five years as 
treasurer, he became president in 1930. 

During Mr. Hutton’s membership on the 
board, a building program has been inaugurated 
and carried on that is giving Michigan City 
modern school buildings of a type that can 
be enlarged as need arises, without destroying 
the beauty and symmetry of the units already 
constructed. The present senior high school 
was completed during Mr. Hutton’s first year 
as a member of the board, and three other 
schools have since been constructed, in addition 
to numerous repairs and additions to the school 
plant. 

Mr. Hutton stands squarely and strongly for 
progress and efficiency in the school system. 
His influence and action have been large factors 
in bringing the school system of Michigan City 
to its recognized high standing among the 
schools of the state. 

Mr. Hutton was born in Michigan City some 
fifty odd years ago and has lived there practi- 
cally his whole life. For many years he has been 
connected with the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville railroad in an administrative 
capacity. Active in public affairs of various 
sorts and having done throughout his life his 
full share of community duties, he fits into the 
school situation with an effectiveness that trans- 
lates plans into realities with gratifying success. 


MISS MARY E. CLARKE 


President, Board of Education, 
New Albany, Indiana 


Miss Clarke has served for eight years as 
trustee of the school city of New Albany and 
is now the president of the board of trustees. 
She gives much of her time to the duties of her 
office, and has done much toward the decoration 
of school buildings, the comfort of teachers and 
pupils, and in encouraging the parent-teacher 
movement, 





The contribution made by leaders in the field 
of school administration was never more intense 
and at the same time more gratifying than it is 
at the present time. Those who head the board 
of education, though, are usually identified in an 
intimate way with the economic, civic, and social 
activities of their respective communities. 

Thus, they are also exposed to the influences 
which at times batter their opposition to the 
cause of popular education in the guise of econ- 
omy and retrenchments which are retrogressive 
in spirit and harmful in fact. The country must, 
in the stress and storm of a disturbed condition, 
look to these leaders for that calm steadfastness 
and guidance so essential to the school adminis- 
trative service. 

The biographical sketches here presented were 
in every instance prepared by writers who were 
in close contact with their subjects. They have 
lifted into view the true merits of the persons 
here discussed and thus provided a series of char- 
acter studies well worthy the attention of the 
American school public. 
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Miss Clarke was born at Vevay, Switzerland 
county, Indiana, of parents whose ancestors 
were prominent in revolutionary times. Her 
family moved to New Albany, Indiana, where 
she received her higher education in the 
Depauw Female College. Later she prepared 
herself for a.business career, and became secre- 
tary of the Wood-Mosaic Company. 





MARY E. CLARKE 
President, Board of Education, 
New Albany, Indiana. 


She has found time, from the exacting work 
as secretary, to take part in many civic enter- 
prises, has been active in church work and in 
social-uplift movements, and gives much time 
to the Red Cross, the Salvation Army, the local 
Womans’ Club, and recently, to the work of 
relief for the unemployed. 


CALDWELL R. ROSBOROUGH 


President, Board of Education, 
Moline, Illinois 


Mr. Rosborough who is serving his eleventh 
year as president is a man of keen sense of 
responsibility who has given the schools of 
Moline the same conscientious, devoted atten- 
tion that he has given to his private business. 
During his presidency the school finances have 
been kept on a sound basis, a very strong teach- 
ing force has been assembled, and a high degree 
oi efficiency has been attained at a lower per- 
capita-pupil cost. Extracurricular activities 
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have been fostered and a well-organized junior- 
high-school system has been established. 

Mr. Rosborough was born at Elgin, Illinois, 
January 6, 1875. His education was obtained 
in the public schools, Elgin Academy, and in 
the employ of the Elgin Watch Company. He 
came to Moline in 1900, entered the employ 
of Williams, White and Company, manufac- 
turers of heavy, machinery, later becoming 
secretary in that organization. In 1925 Mr. 





CALDWELL R. ROSBOROUGH 
President, Board of Education, 
Moline, Illinois. 


Rosborough acquired an interest in the Moline 
Tool Company, manufacturers of multiple 
drills, and is now president of the company. 


HENRY C. G. SCHRADER 


President, Board of Education, District 
No. 118, Belleville, Illinois 


Mr. Schrader has served as president of the 
Belleville board of education for the past year. 
He served as president of the following local 





HENRY C. 
President. Board of Education 
Belleville, Tlinois 


G. SCHRADER 


organizations at various times: Rotary Club, 
Commercial Club, Boy Scouts, Memorial Day 
Association, Park Board, Builders Club, and 
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St. Clair Guaranty and Title Company. He 
also retains membership in the Elks Club, 
Turner Society, Chamber of Commerce, Real 
Estate Exchange, St. Paul’s Church and Lie- 
derkranz and Philharmonic Societies. 

Mr. Schrader is a recognized authority on 
building and loan matters, probably the most 
widely known abstract and title man in the 
state and his reputation for painstaking effort 
and accuracy extends to the borders of the 
nation. His opinion on title matters is sought 
by lawyers and laymen alike. Mr. Schrader was 
born in Belleville, Ill., on October 31, 1868. 

At the time he entered upon his duties as 
president of the board, the building program, 
which extended over a period of three years, 
had just been completed. During this period 
four new buildings were erected and two. old 
buildings remodeled to meet present-day needs. 


FRED W. KOTTMEIER 


President, Board of Education, 
Granite City, Illinois 


Mr. Kottmeier possesses splendid executive 
ability and is a man of diversified interests. 
Wherever he makes contacts he soon plays a 
leading réle. He is a director in a bank and 
in a building and loan association. He is espe- 
cially interested in community and character- 
building agencies. 

His educational policies are for unification 
and consolidation of executive functions. When 
the school district, for financial reasons, 
resorted to the dual system of control, it 
became Mr. Kottmeier’s desire to bring about 
a codperative functioning of the two boards by 
having one president and one superintendent, 
which was accomplished last June. 

The enrollment in 1915 was 1,959 in the 
grades and 226 in the high school. Since then 
it rose to 4,549 in the grades and 1,100 in the 
high school. In 1928 a vocational department 
with a separate modern building and the best 





FRED W. KOTTMEIER 
President, Board of Education, 
Granite City, Illinois. 

up-to-date equipment has been added and is 
considered one of the best in the state, outside 
of Chicago. The enrollment in this has in- 
creased from 61 in 1928 to 300 at present. The 
value of all school property in 1915 was $400,- 
000; it is now about $2,125,000. 

Mr. Kottmeier was born in St. Louis, Mo., 
in 1877. He has been connected with a manu- 
facturing plant for fully 40 years, advancing 
steadily till he became general factory man- 
ager. Such experience gave him a fine oppor- 
tunity for acquiring skill in big business and 
in personnel management. 
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FRANK BIEVER 


President, Board of Education, 
Aurora (East), Illinois 


Mr. Biever has been an active and efficient 
member of the East Aurora board of educa- 
tion for twelve years, serving for the past five 
years as its president. During this period, three 
excellent elementary buildings have been con- 
structed, including the Bardwell School, at a 
cost of over a half million dollars, known as 
one of the finest elementary buildings in the 
middle west. As chairman of the teachers’ com- 
mittee before his presidency, Mr. Biever 
aggressively advocated better salaries for 
teachers with the idea of attracting only the 
best of teaching talent to Aurora. 

Above all Mr. Biever is a friendly man 
known to thousands in Aurora who admire and 
respect him. Beginning early in life as a cigar 
maker, he entered the post office as clerk. 
From there he became a teller and then 





FRANK BIEVER 
President, Board of Education, 
Aurora (East), Illinois. 


assistant cashier of the First National Bank of 
Aurora, from which position he was promoted 
to state bank examiner. In 1926 he left the 
employ of the state to become treasurer of a 
leading investment company. At present he is 
one of five commissioners of the city of 
Aurora. He has been actively interested in the 
education of the children of Mooseheart and 
was awarded the Fellowship degree in the 
Moose for his services. He is married and has 
one son, a successful banker at Geneva, IIl. 


JULIAN W. CURTISS 


President, Board of Education, 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


Since 1919 Mr. Curtiss has been a member 
of the state board of education. His keen 
interest in good schools led him to the study 
and approval of tested methods in education, 
and to the advocacy of a salary schedule which 
will attract efficient teachers. During his chair- 
manship of the local board a high school and 
two grade schools were erected, and additions 
made to three other grade schools; and plans 
are being prepared for another grade school 
and for additions to the high and to two grade 
schools. 

Mr. Curtiss has always been active in civic 
affairs; he is a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce; during the world war he was chair- 
man of the war board of Greenwich, and was 
chairman of nearly all the Liberty Loan and 
other rallies. He rowed on the Yale varsity 
crew, and his interest in sports has not waned; 
he has been the referee in all but one of the 
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ULIAN W. CURTISS 
Chairman, Board of Education, 
Greenwich, Connecticut. 


regattas at Poughkeepsie; is president of the 
Greenwich Country Club, and is a member of 
the Recreation Board of Greenwich. 

Mr. Curtiss was born in Fairfield, Con- 
necticut; is a graduate of Yale with the degrees 
of A.B. and A.M.; and in business is president 
of the A. G. Spalding and Brothers of New 
York. He became a member of the Greenwich 
board in 1913, and chairman in 1924. 


SCHOOL BUDGETS AFFECTED BY 
UNEQUAL TAXATION 

In arguing for a more equitable tax plan in order 
that there may be a more adequate school support, 
Pres. J. B. Snell, of the Webster, Louisiana, parish 
(county) school board, recently said: 

“All modern thought seems to agree that our 
present taxing system does not rest properly on the 
taxpaying ability of our people. It is agreed that 
we are leaning too heavily on a general property 
tax. Our system while no doubt the best possible 
in the earlier days has become obsolete. At that 
time it was a question of getting the most feathers 
with the least squawking. Now the squawking is 
general. It should be. The operation is uniformly 
painful ’ 

“At the present time in Louisiana the state is 
bearing less than 25 per cent of the support of 
public schools; the other 75 per cent is raised 
locally. Local governments must of necessity derive 
their revenue largely from general property taxes 
No other form of taxation is practical in a local 
community. Through this method of local taxation 
the intangible assets of a community escape carry- 
ing the load almost altogether. This is unjust. It not 
only works an injustice on the property holders 
but is proving disastrous to community up 
building.” 

President Snell in arguing for a more liberal 
state school support, points out the dangers of 
depending too largely upon local taxation. On this 
point he says: 

“A local school tax may easily be defeated in a 
community or parish because of some local condi- 
tion, either real or imaginary — the unpopularity 
of the parish superintendent, a local crop failure 
or economic disaster, or some disruption of a social 
nature — which has no bearing whatever on the 
justice or necessity of the tax. 

“Established sources of state revenue for the 
support of public education are not easily disrupted 
or destroyed. For our public schools to be guar 
anteed that permanence of support which is esset- 
tial to their advancement, it is imperative that the 
state assume a larger portion of their support. Out 
schools are too valuable, too essential to the well 
being of the state as a whole and our society 
general to be jeopardized by a possible wit hdrawal 
or shrinkage of local financial support. 

“We need a change in our tax system. It 8 
urgent that the state take over a larger proportion 
of the support of the public schools.” 
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Educational Rank of the States, 1930 


Frank M. Phillips, Washington, D. C. 
Section III 


(Concluded from April) 


While the differences in definition as set forth in the last section, 
indicate a variety of ways of fencing in some of the more or less 
fundamental items used in educational bookkeeping, the actual differ- 
ences are not as great as the section outlines. School administrators and 
recordkeepers both, in their college days, sat at the feet of the same 
teachers, studied the same texts, and now purchase recordkeeping sets 
from the same publishers, read the same school journals, receive from 
ihe press the same reports, and best of all, get together two or three 
times each year in the same meetings, the same associations, state and 
national, to discuss mutually, questions which abound in statistical and 
other record materials. They do talk the same language in spite of state 
laws, regulations, and traditional practices. These men are, most of 
them, wide awake and seeking opportunities of checking their own 
methods and practices, and of making comparisons of their own meas- 
ures of success with those of other schoolmen in similar positions. 

The time is ripe for some uniformity in the wording of definitions for 
those items which have digressed from an original meaning, and which 
have long ago assumed, in practice at least, a more or less universal 
meaning. Some work remains to be done in securing uniformity of 
method for handling all educational data. This work could be done 
by a comparatively small group, devoting full time for two or three 
years, and paid for full time. An expenditure of as little as $50,000 in 
the right way ought to be sufficient to clear the situation, and to present 
to the various communities a solution of the matter of uniformity of 
definitions, records and reports, to lay before legislators the importance 
of revising the wording of laws pertaining to such records and defini- 
tions, and to place before school administrators schemes for recording 
material from which reports are made. 

Even when items are well defined, a tendency exists to overstate those 
ittms which go toward making a good showing. Round numbers are 
sometimes used which numbers are not always square. In securing a 
state rank, padding of an item generally does damage rather than good. 
To overstate the length of the school year would have a tendency to 
raise the state rank in that item, but when the average daily attendance 
is computed, 4 large school year tends to reduce the number in daily 
attendance. The aggregate attendance, an item about which there is 
little difference of opinion so far as definition is concerned, is a product 
of length of session and average daily attendance. Stating it differently, 
the aggregate days of attendance divided by the days of session should 
give the average daily attendance. The larger the divisor, the smaller 
the quotient. One item offsets another in many cases. An oversized 
aggregate attendance, like an oversized total expenditure, however, has 
no very good antidote. It remains the task of the collector of statistics, 
to be certain that totals for different groups contain the same elements. 
A total enrollment for a state should contain enrollments for both white 
and colored schools, it should include, enrollments in kindergartens, 
elementary schools, junior and senior high schools, and postgraduate 
classes in such schools, but should not include junior colleges, city 
normal schools above secondary grade, night schools, or adult schools. 
While all these classes have their place in a public-school system, this 
particular comparison is intended to include only day classes of elemen- 
tary and secondary pupils in public schools, their instructors and 
administrators, the buildings which house them, together with their 
contents and surroundings, and the monetary cost of maintaining and 
operating such schools. In ranking states educationally it is important 
that these limitations be observed carefully. 

The best method of ranking communities educationally has perhaps 
hot yet been devised. The reduction of data covering several more or 
less related facts to an index number has its advantages. While 
humerical ranks differ by unity, slight differences can be shown by 
use of an index. Comparisons can be made from year to year and thus 
show progress. The index can be based upon 100, that is, upon what 
educators agree to be perfection, provided such an agreement can be 
made. The index is purely abstract, so that indices representing a 
Variety of concrete facts, can be added, weighted, and averaged as can 
other abstract numbers. The index as generally used is a percentage 
of some known base. 

Controversy always arises over the items used in making any ranking 
system. In both the Ayres and the Phillips systems cost figures have 
amore or less prominent place, yet no very good reason exists for giving 
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an educational unit high rank simply because it is expensive. Schools 
in sparsely settled communities cannot be managed as economically as 
they can where children are found in larger, more compact groups. 
Problems of transportation and pupil-teacher ratio have to be solved, 
and the local population usually meets the expense. This cost, raised by 
taxation, is one measure of the effort of the local community. This 
effort cannot be ignored in evaluating state systems, but it is probable 
that it has been too heavily weighted in existing systems of ranking 
communities educationally. 

Many of the advantages of an educational system are either in- 
tangible or incommensurate. We can talk about them, but they do not 
lend themselves readily to statistical treatment. We have no reliable 
measure for indicating the contribution the school makes to the indi- 
vidual. While we are pointing with pride to the success of our graduates, 
someone not so enthusiastic about our schools reminds us of the success 
of Burbank, Edison, Jenkins, and Ford. It has not successfully been 
shown that education reduces crime, probably for the reason that many 
unsolved mysteries are unsolved because the offender is shrewd enough 
to outwit the officer of the law. Prison statistics concern only those who 
get caught and may serve only as a measure of the failure of our edu-, 
cational management. No attempt is made here to minimize the value 
of public-school education, nor to challenge its real worth, but it some- 
times pays to challenge our thinking about these values. At any rate, 
we have not yet measured them. 

The following points are presented for consideration, as elements to 
be used in making an educational rank of communities, if ranks must 
be made, although the amount of weight to be given each point is 
open for suggestion: 

1. Total current expense, excluding interest payments, per pupil in 
average daily attendance. 

2. Average annual salary and expense of each member of the teach- 
ing staff, teacher, supervisor, and principal. 

3. Adequacy of the school plant. 

So far, capital outlays have not been included in obtaining a state 
rank, nor should they be. Cost may, or may not, be a factor in the 
adequacy of the school plant, including sites, buildings, furniture, and 
equipment. Sites usually have values in proportion to the density of 
population. Buildings in the north require more heating facilities and 
better heat insulation than do similar buildings in the south. Platoon 
school generally require less building space, but may make use of 
more equipment than do schools under some other types of adminis- 
tration. Play sheds become necessary in some climates. Construction 
material may or may not, be a product of the community. Moreover, 
school plants are oftentimes donated by an enterprising citizen, or by 
some civic group. When taxes fail to provide necessary construction of 
the plant, subscriptions provide the funds. According to the needs of 
the school community, the type of administration, and the educational 
objectives of the group, some plan ought to be devised for measuring 
the adequacy of the school plant. No really efficient score card for doing 
this exists at the present time. 

4. Wealth back of the school dollar. Taxes quite generally are 
assessed upon existing wealth, much as we may like to pay them from 
current income. This item, then, becomes a measure of school support, 
according to the ability to pay. If the year under consideration is not 
a typical year, an average should be taken of the last two or three years 
of the school receipts (rather than of expenditures) for all purposes, 
including money raised for payments upon bonds and into sinking funds, 
provided such revenues come from within the confines of the school 
district, and do not include borrowings. No Federal aid should be 
included in this amount. 

Machinery for evaluating the wealth of the community might be 
set up in the office of the assessor. Usually, wealth values are estimated 
by persons far removed from the localities for which such estimates 
are made. 

The four points already mentioned have to do with property and 
costs. They, perhaps, do not deserve equal credit for their contribution 
toward the betterment of the school systems. They certainly should not 
be given equal weight. 

5. Percentage of those 5 to 17 years of age, inclusive, in average 
daily attendance in public schools. 
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On account of the various age limits and the fluctuations in the time 
of taking school-census data in the different states, United States Census 
Bureau data should be used, and carefully estimated for post-censal 

' years. Attendance dates should be for public schools only if the scheme 
is intended to compare state school systems. The percentage of children 
enrolled which are in private schools varies from about zero in Nevada 
to 27 per cent in New Hampshire. Many of these private schools 
compare quite favorably with public schools. Where private schools 
house and teach children at public expense, the state should have credit 
for such attendance and costs. 

6. The number of days schools are actually in session, with pupils 
present. 

7. Teacher training. This index should be based upon the percentage 
of junior- and senior-high-school teachers that have had at least four 
years of work beyond high-school graduation, and the percentage of 
elementary-grade teachers that have had at least two years of training 
beyond high-school graduation. Every state should have this informa- 
tion on file and make use of it. 

8. Teaching load, or teacher-pupil ratio. Ranking systems have not 
included this factor, partly because data are lacking, excepting as to 
number of each. 

9. Number of days attended by each pupil enrolled, or in its place, 
percentage of those enrolled who attend daily. 

10. Percentage the number of four-year high-school graduates is of 
the total enrollment. This item is better than the per cent high-school 
enrollment is of the total enrollment. The junior-high-school organiza- 
tion has grown into being since the first state ranks were made. Many 

*schoolmen look upon the junior department as an integral part of 
secondary education. It is hardly fair to include six grades in some 
localities and four grades in others and expect to compare the results. 
Credit for reorganized high schools might be included, however. 

11. Illiteracy. Faulty as the definition of this item is, and inaccurate 
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as the data may be, some measure of illiteracy fits well into ap 
evaluation of the educational status of localities. 

12. Percentage of high-school graduates continuing their education, 
Although college and professional-school training are both intended fo, 
students older than those included in most school-census age limits 
more high-school graduates will continue their education in those com. 
munities where educational standards are high than where education jg 
only a secondary matter. The base might as well be the number oj 
persons of ages 19, 20, 21 and 22, or even 18, 19, 20 and 21, insteaq 
of the number of high-school graduates. It happens that a higher 
percentage of graduates go from schools where the high-school enrol]. 
ment is proportionately small. 

13. Junior-high-school pupils. Good reasons exist for giving states 
credit for their reorganized high schools. 

14. Since night and adult schools are generally held in public-school 
buildings and supported by public funds, credit should be given for 
these additional opportunities for improving the general educational 
level of the community. 

These points which have to do with school opportunities, with the 
response on the part of pupils, and the responsibilities on the part of 
the general public, are not contributions of equal merit. By proper 
weighting, assembled data covering the several points under uniform 
definitions, and systems of recording, will give a better basis for making 
an educational rank of states than we now have. Until the time arrives 
when comparable data will be available for an improvement in method 
and material for making a rank of communities, the rankings now 
published should be used with extreme caution. 

The author is indebted to Mabel G. Kirby, illustrator, and to Marjorie 


Van de Water, staff writer for Science Service, for valuable aid in preparing 
this article. 


(Reprints of these articles may be had at a cost of 20 cents each by 
addressing the writer at 1433 Shepherd St., Washington, D. C., after 
May 5, 1932.) 


Compensation of Teachers During Illness 


S. M. Stouffer, Superintendent of Schools , Wilmington, Delaware 


According to recent estimates, illness and its 
results cost the people of the United States 
about 16 billion dollars annually, or almost 18 
per cent of the nation’s total income. It is ap- 
parent from these figures that boards of edu- 
cation and school administrators everywhere 
are faced with the necessity of dealing with the 
problem of teacher absences due to personal 
illness. In a considerable number of cities, it 
has become the practice to allow part, or full, 
salary for a specified number of days to teach- 
ers who are absent on account of illness. 

The literature bearing on this subject pre- 
sents an array of opinion both favorable and 
unfavorable to the granting of sick leave with 
pay. Those who are in favor of the plan argue 
that it accords with common practice in other 
enlightened professions; that it increases teach- 
ing efficiency; that it guards against a prema- 
ture return to the classroom; and that the low 
salaries of teachers renders the plan imperative. 
Those who oppose the practice hold that it in- 
volves a form of undesirable paternalism; that 
a living wage should be paid all teachers out 
of which they should be required to make their 
own provision against the proverbial “rainy 
day”; that teaching offers no special hazards; 
and that teachers are likely to abuse the sick- 
leave privilege. 

The findings of research in the matter are 
somewhat meager. Some studies have been 
made, however, from which the following ten- 
tative conclusions may be drawn: 

1. According to Rogers, the average absence 
of teachers in 8 out of 9 cities which he studied 
was between 2 and 4 days per year. This was 
about one half of the average absence found 
among 9 groups of workers in other occupa- 
tions." 

‘Rogers, J. F., The Health of the Teacher, U. S. Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Education, School Health Studies No. 


12, Government Printing Office, Washington. D. C.. 1926, pp. 14, 
1S, Ba, 4, vs 


2. Male teachers are absent on account of 
illness only about one half as much as women 
teachers.* This ratio also holds in other occu- 
pations. 

3. There is no evidence to support the con- 
tention that the sick-leave privilege is abused, 
since there seems to be no relation between the 
amount of sick leave granted by different cities 
and the amount of absence.* 

It is the experience of the writer that a care- 
fully prepared sick-leave plan, if properly ad- 
ministered, yields large returns —in the form 
of good feeling and improved morale among the 
members of the teaching staff. The fact that an 
occasional teacher may take advantage of such 
a plan does not seem to be a valid argument 
against its adoption. The belief that the great 
majority of teachers are honest in their deal- 
ings with the board and are greatly benefited 
by the operation of such a plan during a period 
of protracted illness was sufficient reason to 
lead the board of public education in Wilming- 
ton to adopt unanimously a liberal sick-leave 
plan which became operative September 1 of 
the present school year. 

Following are a few of the principal features 
of the Wilmington plan: 


1. It applies to all employees of the board 
of education. 

2. The superintendent of schools is given a 
large degree of latitude in administering the de- 
tails of the plan. This feature makes it possible 
to deal with unusual situations as they arise 
and insures against too mechanical and imper- 
sonal administration of the plan. 

3. The initial amount of sick leave to which 
teachers in service are entitled is based upon 
the number of years they have been in the em- 
ploy of the local board of education. The pur- 
pose of this feature is to reward teachers in pro- 

"Ibid. 

Ibid. 


portion to their length of service. 

4. The plan is cumulative at the rate of 5 
days a year, up to a maximum of 50 school 
days. It is believed by the board that this is the 
most desirable feature of the plan in that it 
offers protection against the hardships of the oc- 
casional extended illness, encourages regularity 
of attendance, tends to reward length of service, 
and is of greatest value to the experienced and 
more professionally minded teachers. 

The plan as adopted by the Wilmington 
board of education is as follows: 


Article IV. Compensation of Teachers for Absence 
on Account of Illness and Other Causes 

Section 1. The word teacher as used in these reg- 
ulations shall mean any regular teacher, special teach- 
er, school librarian, principal, vice-principal, supervisor, 
office employee, attendance officer, nurse, building su- 
perintendent, custodian, or any other full-time em- 
ployee of the board. 


Section 2. Any teacher who during his first year ol 
service in the Wilmington schools shall be absent for 
the following reasons for a period not to exceed ten 
school days, shall receive full salary; provided, that 
no compensation shall be allowed for the first half day 
of absence during any single illness; and provided, 
further, that when absence for personal illness exceeds 
three successive school days, a regularly licensed medi- 
cal doctor’s certificate shall be filed with the secretary 
of the board of education on a form approved by said 
board: 

1. Personal illness or physical incapacity. 

2. Quarantine in the home. 

3. Death in the immediate family from the day of 
death to the day of burial; not to exceed four days, 
however, unless approved by the superintendent. 
term “immediate family” shall be understood to include 
only the wife, husband, father, mother, child, brother, 
sister, grandfather, or grandmother; also uncle, aunt, 
niece or nephew if such relative has lived in the home 
of the teacher for some time immediately preceding 
the death. 


4. In case of the death of other near relative or of 
a teacher in the Wilmington schools, absence may 
allowed on the day of the funeral provided such ab 
sence shall have been approved by the superintendent 
antecedent to its occurrence. 

(Concluded on Page 98) 
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ESCANABA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, ESCANABA, MICHIGAN 
Henry H. Turner, Architect, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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STUDY ROOM, ESCANABA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, ESCANABA, MICHIGAN 
Henry H. Turner, Architect, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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AUDITORIUM TOWARD STAGE, ESCANABA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, ESCANABA, MICHIGAN 
Henry H. Turner, Architect, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 















The new junior high school at Escanaba, 
Michigan, was completed on September 1, 
1931, at a cost of approximately $400,000, 
exclusive of architect’s fee and equipment. 
Work on the project was started two years 
earlier when the board of education decided 
to ask the voters for a bond issue of $435,000. 
This amount was later reduced to $410,000 
when a public-spirited citizen offered $25,000 
as a gift in the interests of education. 

The program of studies was fully arranged 
and a complete statement of room needs made 
up before the architect was employed. The 
present building, therefore, is the architect’s ex- 
pression of a beautiful plant to house a definite 
school and community program. In working 
out the problem, however, careful attention has 
been given to possible changes in educational 
practice, with the result that the plan carries 
with it a maximum of flexibility. 

A concise statement of the problem as 
presented to the architect contained the follow- 
ing assignments: 

a) A junior high school built to care for a 
specified program, but so planned that it may 
easily be changed to fit a modified program of 
the future. 

b) An auditorium for school and community 
use, where musical and dramatic productions 
using students in large numbers may be suc- 
cessfully staged. 

c) A gymnasium so placed as to be avail- 
able for public and school use without disturb- 
ing auditorium or school activities. 

d) Open-air and opportunity-class facilities 
for elementary grades so placed as to isolate 
these children from the older pupils of the 
junior high school, yet near enough to permit 
the average pupils to take vocational and health 
work with the regular junior-high-school group. 

e) A health unit for the school system of the 
city, conveniently located with respect to an 
outside entrance. 

f) Administrative 
system. 

g) A library, study hall, and conference 
room grouping which allows for the maximum 
of pupil freedom with a minimum of adminis- 
trative routine. 

h) A grouping of classrooms by departments. 

The structure is built of durable and fire- 
resistant materials, and is designed to offer 
adequate, safe, healthful, and convenient hous- 


offices for the school 








Escanaba Junior High School, Escanaba, Michigan 


Superintendent R. C. Cheney and Architect Henry H. Turner 


ing for the modern and progressive curriculum 
provided. 

The main feature of the plan is the centrally 
located auditorium, having a capacity of 1,000 
sittings, with the two main entrances so ar- 
ranged as to make it conveniently accessible 
for evening use by the community without 
interfering with the use of the rest of the 
building for its other normal educational func- 
tions. An interesting feature of the auditorium 
is the unusually large stage, with the music 
room immediately back of it separated by 
means of a soundproof folding partition. The 
stage proscenium is 50 feet wide. 

The partition which divides the music 
department from the stage, when folded into 
an inclosed recess, provides a stage large 
enough to accommodate a band or orchestra 
of 125 pieces or a chorus of 450 voices. The 
stage is fully equipped with a gridiron to handle 


a full complement of scenery, and with the 
most modern electrical equipment. 

The walls faced with buff and gold zenitherm, 
the velour hangings, the leather-upholstered 
opera chairs, the velour stage curtain, and 
window drapes combine to create an auditorium 
of ideal acoustics and unusual attractiveness. 
Softly tinted glass in harmonious colors en- 
hances the beauty and natural lighting, while 
the artificial lighting scheme which is entirely 
indirect, gives the effect of natural lighting 
without visible light fixtures. 

The other major feature of the building is 
the large double gymnasium also located where 
it may function independently of the rest of 
the building for evening use, and so planned in 
relation with the foods-laboratories department 
as to serve conveniently for community ban- 
quets. Two separate entrances and stairways 
with folding gates to block off access to adjacent 





SUPERINTENDENT’S OFFICE AND BOARD ROOM, ESCANABA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, ESCANABA, MICHIGAN 
Henry H. Turner, Architect, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 











FOODS LABORATORY, ESCANABA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, ESCANABA, MICHIGAN 
Henry H. Turner, Architect, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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corridors effectively isolate the gymnasium and 
its related facilities as occasions require. Reg- 
ulation courts for basketball, indoor baseball, 
volley ball, and handball are so arranged as 
to provide for 1,200 spectators. comfortably 
seated in spectators’ galleries and bleachers 
when exhibition games &re scheduled. Well 
arranged instructors’ offices, a corrective gym- 
nasium, and apparatus rooms are incorporated 
in the plan on a level with the gymnasium floor. 
Here also is located the health department, 
consisting of a clinic room and a nurse’s office. 
On the ground floor under the gymnasium are 
located the shower, locker, and toilet rooms for 
this section of the building. A gang-shower 
room equipped with anti-scalding, self-cleaning 
shower heads is provided for the boys. The plan 
for the girls’ shower facilities is unique in that 
it provides in a small space 18 large individual 
shower baths with 40 adjacent dressing com- 
partments, insuring individual privacy. Sepa- 
rate shower, toilet, and locker facilities are 
provided for visiting teams, entirely isolated 
from the main shower and locker rooms. The 
gymnasium locker arrangement is planned on 
the basket and truck system controlled in 
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GYMNASIUM, ESCANABA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Henry H. Turner, Architect, Grand Rapids 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, ESCANABA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, ESCANABA, MICHIGAN 
Henry H. Turner, Architect, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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separate inclosures and supplemented with 
steel lockers to accommodate two full gym- 
nasium classes. The walls of the gymnasium as 
well as all the related facilities are faced with 
a mat-glazed, buff-colored tile conducive to 
good housekeeping and attractive in appear- 
ance. 

American Tavernelle grey Tennessee polished 
marble with terrazzo and nonslip tile for 
floors make the appointments of the showers, 
dressing stalls, and toilet rooms throughout the 
building both attractive and sanitary. 

The administrative group, consisting of the 
principal’s office, general office, record vault, 
workroom, superintendent’s office and_ the 
school-board meeting room, are located adjacent 
to one of the main entrances and closely cor- 
related with the auditorium and the health 
group. The nerve center of the school is located 
in the general office, where the telephone ex- 
change, the clock and program bell system, and 
the central radio control have been placed. 

The entrance foyer to the auditorium is un 
usually attractive with its zenitherm walls, 
beamed ceilings, two-toned terrazzo and lino- 
leum floors, and wrought-iron balustraded stair- 
ways. Immediately above the auditorium- 
entrance foyer is the art gallery, measuring 22 
feet by 75 feet, which serves as the upper foyer 
to the large auditorium balcony. 

The library, study halls, conference rooms, 
and coaching rooms are all connected in order 
to facilitate reference work and permit confet- 
ence groups to function without disturbance t0 
pupils in the library and study halls. 

Another feature of the building is the prov 
sion of a fresh-air classroom and an opportunity 
room where children who are seriously undef- 
weight and those who do not succeed in the 
regular classes are able to continue their studies 
under a modified curriculum. 
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In the academic department are three Eng- 
lish rooms, two language rooms, three mathe- 
matics rooms, two science laboratories with 
plant conservatory, photometry, apparatus and 
workrooms, and three social-science rooms. 

The vocational group comprises a general 
shop equipped for auto mechanics, electrical 
work, sheet-metal work, and woodworking; 
a print shop and composing room; art room; 
two foods laboratories and a clothing labora- 
tory; and a commercial laboratory with a 
separate room for office appliances. A small 
kitchen is arranged with the clothing laboratory 
so that this department also serves as school 
lunch room. A separate lunch room or cafeteria 
was not deemed essential in this building since 
a majority of the children live in close 
proximity to the school. 

In plan the building is so arranged that its 
various facilities may be used without conflict 
with other activities conducted at the same 
time. Convenient future expansion by the addi- 
tion of classrooms, as the growth of the com- 
munity requires, has been anticipated. 

Emphasis of the major features in the plan 
were arranged so as to make available to the 
entire community a social, civic, and educa- 
tional center in keeping with the most modern 
thought. 

The construction of the building is of re- 
inforced concrete, including a concrete roof 
deck, thus making it a thoroughly fireproof 
structure. The exterior is faced with a rough- 
textured buff brick of mingled shades, and 
trimmed with mat-glazed terra cotta to har- 
monize with the brick. The interior of the 
building is trimmed with hard birch finished in 
standard schoolhouse brown. The floors of the 
corridors, toilet rooms, shower and _ locker 
rooms, together with the stairways, are of 
terrazzo. Classroom, shop, and gymnasium 
floors are of selected hard maple, while the 
floors of the library, study rooms, conference 
rooms, administration offices, and auditorium 
aisles are of battleship linoleum. All toilet fix- 
tures are of vitreous white porcelain, trimmed 
with chromium-plated brass fittings. All exit 
doors including the doors of the auditorium 
and gymnasium are equipped with the highest 
standard of bronze fire-exit devices. The drink- 
ing fountains are of the converging stream type 
set in Tennessee marble recesses. All lockers 
are recessed flush with the corridor walls, with 
baked-enamel fronts in color to match the 
wainscot of the corridors. 

The heating is a gravity vapor split system 
of heating and ventilating, with direct radiation 
and motor-driven fans arranged for unit control 
of separate activities and with a complete sys- 

(Concluded on Page 96) 


WOODWORKING SHOP, ESCANABA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, ESCANABA, MICHIGAN 


GENERAL SCIENCE LABORATORY, ESCANABA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, ESCANABA, MICHIGAN 
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BOYS’ SHOWER ROOM GIRLS’ SHOWER ROOM 
ESCANABA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, ESCANABA, MICHIGAN 
Henry H. Turner, Architect, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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SAUGATUCK ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 


Emmens and Abbott, Architects, Stamford, Connecticut. 


How Westport Built the Saugatuck School 


M. R. Lefler, Superintendent of Schools, Westport, Connecticut 


Most communities feel so poor when they 
are confronted with the problem of erecting 
new school buildings that the board of educa- 
tion considers itself fortunate indeed if it in- 
duces the town to vote money enough to com- 
plete any sort of plain schoolhouse. Although 
the town of Westport is wealthier than most 
towns of its size, it is no exception to the rule 
in this respect. 

In erecting its latest school building, the 
Saugatuck Elementary School, the town pro- 
vided generously for a well-planned and well- 
constructed fireproof building. The immediate 
reason for its generosity was the fact that six 
years previously the town had tried the expe- 
dient of a cheap building in its Greens Farms 
Section. Although this school had stood only 
six years, the town was compelled to foot a 
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The second floor is similar in arrangement to the first. 
of one and one-third classrooms, a special room immediately above the kindergarten, boys 





repair bill of approximately $1,000 annually. 
With this annual bill before it, the town was 
quite amenable to the suggestion of the board 
of education that a good building should be 
erected in the Saugatuck district, that an ex- 
perienced school architect should be employed, 
and that a reasonable amount of money should 
be appropriated for the new structure. 

After the school board had accepted the 
superintendent’s statement of rooms, and other 
areas needed to house the educational program 
which seemed necessary to best serve the needs 
of this particular community, it was decided to 
call in four experienced school architects, and 
to ask them for competitive plans for the pro- 
posed building. It was estimated that the struc- 
ture would not exceed $250,000 in cost. Each 
of the architects was provided with a state- 
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Emmens and Abbott, Architects, Stamford, Connecticut. 


teachers’ restroom, a supply room, and a projection room for the auditorium 
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WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


ment of the educational program and of the 
number and type of rooms and other facilities 
wanted, and with essential facts concerning 
the site, etc. 

After the conference with the four firms, the 
plans of Messrs. Emmens & Abbott, of Stam- 
ford, were selected as the most practical from 
the standpoint of educational service, conve- 
nience, and economy. 

The new building has been erected on the 
site of an old wooden structure, which had 
outlived its usefulness. During the time when 
the new structure was being erected, the pupils 
were transported to another building in another 
section of the town. 

The Saugatuck school has a framework of 
steel, with exterior and interior carrying walls 
of brick. The outside trim is of limestone, and 
a limited amount of white marble trim has 
been used in the front entrance. The basement 
and corridor floors are of concrete; the class- 


(Concluded on Page 100) 
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VIEW OF THE MAIN FRONT AND EAST SIDE, KELVYN PARK JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A Converted Junior-High-School Building 


Thomas J. Higgins, Assistant Director of Building Survey, Chicago, Illinois 


When in 1924, the six-three-three plan of 
school organization was adopted by the Chi- 
cago board of education, the administration 
was confronted with the problem of housing 
the proposed junior high schools. For economic 
reasons, it was considered impossible to erect 
a sufficient number of new buildings to care 
for the new classes. A number of elementary 
buildings were, therefore, selected for conver- 
sion into junior high schools. In each case, great 
care was exercised to pick building (@) advan- 
tageously located, () in good physical condi- 
tion, (c) convertible at a minimum expense, 
(d) suitable for enlargement, and (e) located 
on adequate sites. The ultimate educational 





THIRD FLOOR PLAN, ORIGINAL BUILDING 


service of each building in harmony with the 
new organization to be housed was carefully 
considered, as were also the problems of balanc- 
ing each project from the architectural and 
economic standpoints. 

The Kelvyn Park School was one of the 
buildings located for conversion. The plans at 
the bottom of this page show the building as 
originally constructed and the plans on page 
48 are of the remodeled and enlarged building 
as it is at present. 

The original building, erected in 1918 as an 
eight-grade elementary school on a city lot, 
267.4 feet by 581.25 feet in size, is three stories 
in height and contains no basement. It is wall- 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN, ORIGINAL BUILDING 


bearing construction, has steel and tile-arch 
floors and a fireproof roof. As indicated in the 
plans, it contained thirty classrooms, two 
household-arts rooms, a manual-training room, 
a kindergarten, a library, a social room, a large 
auditorium, a gymnasium, and a boiler room. 
The building faced north, providing east and 
west light for all classrooms. 

The converted building and the addition, as 
indicated in the plans, now contain 26 class- 
rooms, two cooking and sewing rooms, five 
shops, a library, a civics room, an auditorium, 
two mechanical-drawing rooms, four general- 
science rooms with workrooms, four artrooms, 
three commercial rooms, a chorus room, an 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, ORIGINAL BUILDING 


FLOOR PLANS OF THE KELVYN PARK SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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NEW ADDITION FROM SOUTH, KELVYN PARK 


orchestra room, an administration suite, a boys’ 
gymnasium and locker and shower room, a 
girls’ gymnasium and locker and shower room, 
a natatorium, a lunchroom, an enlarged boiler 
room, and the necessary toilets, and restrooms. 


Conversion Readily Possible 


The original building, owing to the type of 
construction, lent itself readily to conversion. 
The partitions between the rooms are of 4-inch 
tile and contain no ventilation ducts or con- 
duits; they were easily moved to provide 
larger or smaller rooms as the need might be. 

The ventilation ducts, both the supply and 
exhaust, are located in the corridor walls and 
were split with little difficulty for the distribu- 
tion of air to the various new, smaller or larger 
rooms. 

The wardrobes along the inside walls of the 
classrooms were equipped with the traditional 
Chicago type of slide-up doors, which were re- 
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CONVERTED THIRD FLOOR PLAN 


FLOOR PLANS OF 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


moved, providing niches for the necessary cases 
to accommodate the supplies and _ books 
required in the various classes. 

Lockers, 12 by 15 by 72 inches, to accom- 
modate two pupils each, were placed on a base 
in the corridors along each wall. The tops of 
these lockers are sloped up to the wall to 
prevent the deposit or accumulation of rubbish 
as is so often the case when flat top lockers 
are used in corridors. The corridors, being 
14 feet in width, were reduced to 12 feet, which 
is very ample, by the installation of lockers. 
We have thereby provided locker facilities in 
what has been largely waste space. 

The social room and the classroom on the 
first floor in the northeast section of the old 
building were combined to provide a library, 
24 by 96 feet in size, seating 120. The libraries 
in our junior high schools in Chicago are 
planned for community service as well as for 
school use. An outside entrance from the 
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vestibule was provided so that the public has 
access to this room after school hours. 


A Community Library Provided 


The junior high schools are located so ag 
to serve a territory three quarters of a mile 
in diameter, and are logical locations for 
branches of the Chicago Public Library to 
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serve the people of this area. The librarians in 
charge of each library are trained in library 
science and are employed by the library board 
which is reimbursed by the board of educa- 
tion for their school services. 
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GIRLS’ GYMNASIUM, KELVYN PARK JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The kindergarten was converted into a girls’ 
toilet room to serve the first floor, and a teach- 
ers’ restroom with toilet facilities, chairs, etc. 

The manual-training shop on the west side 
of the building was enlarged to 24 by 48 feet, 
providing additional space for four lathes, a 
band saw, jointer, and grinder. 

The electric shop, the general metal shop, 
and the printshop are all approximately 24 by 
48 feet in size, and are planned to accommodate 
32 pupils each. 

The stage in the library was enlarged by 
extending the platform beyond the curtain line 
into the auditorium. New footlights and space 
for the orchestra were provided. 

The boiler room, which is slightly below the 
grade line, was extended to the south to provide 
space for two new boilers and the necessary 
coal hoppers, pumps, etc. 

The office and library, under the balcony, on 
an intermediate floor level, were converted into 
a civics room, 25 by 75 feet in size, facing 
north on the front of the building. The room is 
served by the front stairs on either side. There 
are entrances to the balcony from this room, 
which make it an ideal adjunct to the audito- 
rium when used for community purposes. 

A new office suite was provided in the north- 
west section of the second floor, occupying the 
space of two classrooms and consisting of a 
principal’s office with toilet, assistant principal’s 
office, vocational adviser’s office, clerk’s space, 
vault, storerooms, and public waiting space. 


Gymnasium Becomes Cafeteria 


The gymnasium on the second floor was con- 
verted into a cafeteria and lunchroom and ac- 
commodates approximately five hundred pupils 
at each serving. The ceiling of the old gymna- 
sium was high, and a large skylight has been 
installed to supplement the window lighting. 
The serving counters, of which there are three, 
and the kitchen are on the court, with southern 
exposure, over the extended boiler room. These 
parts of the cafeteria are especially well lighted. 

The household-arts rooms on the third floor 
were reéquipped with junior-high-school furni- 
ture for cooking and sewing. 

Three classrooms on the west side of the 
building were reéquipped for commercial work, 
typewriting, stenography, and filing. All 
remaining classrooms in the old portion of the 
building were reseated with the proper size of 
pedestal desks. 

The new addition consists of two wings to 
the rear, three stories in height, separated by 
an open court 75 feet in width. It is of skeleton 





construction, with steel columns on both the 
corridor and outside walls, steel beams, and 
tile-arch construction. The wardrobe lockers, 
ventilation ducts, and classroom cases are all 
recessed in the corridor walls between the 
columns. 

The steel stairs, with terrazzo treads, at the 
south end of both the east and west corridors 
in the original building were removed and 
placed at right angles to the corridor in new 
stair towers. The corridors, which are on the 
same level in both buildings, were continued 
through to the new building. In the new 
portion the corridors are 12 feet in width and 
have mastic-tile flooring laid in pattern, with 
terrazzo borders and base. 


Larger Rooms of New Section 


The east wing of the building houses the 
physical-education department. The first floor 
contains the natatorium which is unusually 
large and well lighted, having windows on the 
east, south, and west sides. The locker and 
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shower rooms for both boys and girls, located 
so as to serve both the natatorium and gymna- 
siums, are ample in size and very well lighted 
and ventilated. The ceilings are 13 feet in 
height; the walls are glazed brick to the ceiling; 
and the floors are nonslip tile. The girls are 
provided with individual marble shower and 
dressing stalls, a hair-drying room, a toilet, 
and a restroom. The boys’ room is similar in 
construction except that a gang shower is 
provided. 

The boys’ gymnasium, 60 by 76 feet floor, 
with 22 feet ceiling, and the girls’ gymnasium, 
48 by 90 feet floor, with 22 feet ceiling, are on 
the second floor above the natatorium and 
locker rooms and are accessible by separate 
stairs. Offices, overlooking the floors, for the 
physical directors, are provided for each gymna- 
sium. A large apparatus room opening from 
both gymnasiums has been provided. Entering 
from the third-floor corridor there is a small 
spectators’ balcony for the boys’ gymnasium. 
The walls of the gymnasiums are glazed brick 
to the ceiling. 

The west wing of the new section consists 
of academic rooms. The first floor contains two 
mechanical-drawing rooms, 24 by 45 feet in 
size, located close to the shops on this side 
of the building, a home-mechanics shop, 24 by 
45 feet in size, a receiving room for materials, 
a storeroom, a boys’ toilet and a men teach- 
ers’ toilet. 

Four general-science rooms, 24 by 45 feet in 
size, with work- and preparation rooms be- 
tween, a classroom, a girls’ toilet, and a rest- 
room occupy the greater portion of the second 
floor. 

The third floor contains four artrooms, 24 
by 38 feet in size, three classrooms, a girls’ 
toilet, and a storeroom. The band and orches- 
tra room and the chorus room on this floor 
are located in the new portion over the serving 
counters and kitchen section of the cafeteria. 

The school, as it is today, has been in oper- 
ation for some time under the direction of Mr. 
Charles E. Lang, principal. It has proved to 
be a very successful junior-high-school plant. 
In fact, one very prominent authority on 
school buildings and administration has 
repeatedly referred to it as the best converted 
junior-high-school building he has ever seen. 


Readjusting Board-of-Education Insurance 
L. H. Petit, Superintendent of Schools, Chanute, Kansas 


As a general rule, one of the weak spots in 
board-of-education financing is that of insur- 
ance. There are a number of factors which tend 
to make the school-insurance business a looseiy 
conducted affair. There are the interests of local 
agents, each seeking a maximum share of the 
business. Losses from fire and other calamities 
are rare, and only at such times is the matter 
of insurance vividly called to the attention of 
a board of education. In most instances definite 
values of buildings and equipment are not 
known. In the minds of many individuals there 
is an air of mystery about the whole problem 
of insurance. These factors taken together result 
in a lack of attention to this important detail 
of school administration. Usually when a calam- 
ity does come, those responsible wake up to the 
fact that they are not adequately or properly 
insured. 

The situation in Chanute, Kansas, is prob- 
ably a typical example. For a good many years 
the adjustment of insurance on the buildings 
and equipment of this school district was like 
Topsy — “It just growed.” The purpose of this 
article is to discuss how this matter was cor- 
rected and how the board of education placed 
its insurance on a businesslike basis, a basis that 


has its foundation on known facts and sound 
policies. 
A Loss Brings On Study 

Over a long period of years no attempt had 
been made to ascertain the valuation on build- 
ings or equipment. From time to time active in- 
surance agents, pressing a claim for a major share 
of insurance, would be given a policy. Several 
years ago, an agent, very enterprising and ag- 
gressive, but not too scrupulous, presented a 
proposition whereby the board could buy a 
much larger line of insurance, at a less premium 
rate, by taking a 90 per cent coinsurance clause. 
The board at that time was so impressed by his 
arguments that it transferred almost the entire 
line of insurance to this man’s agency, adopting 
the 90 per cent coinsurance clause. Somehow 
this agent forgot to explain to the board that, if 
it adopted the 90 per cent coinsurance clause, 
it was under obligation to buy insurance up to 
90 per cent of the actual valuation of buildings 
and equipment. Some agents have a way of for- 
getting to discuss such essential details. 

Things ran along very smoothly for a period 


of years. Then one night there was a fire in one 


of the school buildings, resulting in a consider- 
able loss. When the adjuster came and the 
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board set about to get a payment for its loss, it 
discovered that the building was insured for 
less than one half of 90 per cent its value and, 
therefore only a small part of the actual loss 
would be paid by the insurance companies. The 
board at that time was so disappointed and 
chagrined that it promptly canceled the 90 per 
cent clause on all of its policies and ordered 
them rewritten as straight insurance on about 
a 60 per cent basis, guessing at the probable 
valuation of buildings and contents. At the 
same time, an attempt was made to redistribute 
the amount of insurance carried on a somewhat 
equal basis among the seven larger insurance 
agencies in the community. 

Even with this readjustment it was known 
that the insurance business of the board was on 
an unsatisfactory basis. In the first place, no 
one knew whether or not the buildings were 
adequately covered, or whether certain build- 
ings were overinsured. It was discovered at this 
time that two buildings had no coverage for 
wind and tornado damage, and there was no 
fire-insurance coverage on the contents of 
another building. There were about 175 policies 
in force, ranging in face value from $200 to 
$10,000. These policies expired at irregular in- 
tervals over a period of three years. There was 
no uniformity in the amount of insurance poli- 
cies falling due each of these three-year periods. 
One year the premiums were very light; another 
years they were very heavy—da_ condition 
which resulted in an uneven balance in the an- 
nual budget. 

The writer discussed this situation with the 
board of education a number of times. Finally 
the sentiment of the board seemed to be more 
favorable. The superintendent was invited by 
the board to submit recommendations for the 
readjustment of the insurance program. These 
recommendations were as follows: 

That at an early date the board have a special 
meeting, to which meeting shall be invited the 
agent of each company carrying insurance with the 
board and such general agents as the local agents 
may wish to invite in. 

That at this meeting the statement of our insur- 
ance problem be presented. 

That a committee be set up to study the board’s 
insurance needs, its existing insurance policies, the 
proposal for a general policy, and the value of 
coinsurance. 

That this committee be composed as follows: 
One or two members to be appointed by the insur- 
ance men themselves from their own number, one 
or two state agents to be appointed by the board 
of education, one or two board members to be ap- 
pointed by the president of the board. This will 
constitute a committee of either three or six as 
conditions seem to warrant. 

That this committee make a study of the school 
district’s insurance business, together with recom- 
mendations thereon, and report at the next regular 
meeting of the board of education. 


Insurance Men Asked to Codéperate 


The board unanimously approved these rec- 
ommendations. The next step was to issue an 
invitation to all of the local insurance men to 
meet with the board in a special session. The 
insurance men were also invited to bring in such 
general agents of their companies as might be 
available. This meeting proved to be a very 
friendly affair. The above recommendations 
were read to the assembled group and the mat- 
ter was discussed from all angles. The meeting 
resulted in the setting up of a committee to 
make this study. The local insurance men ap- 
pointed one of their own number as a member 
of the committee. The member of the board 
appointed by the board of education was an 
insurance man. The third member was Mr. R. 
E. Frisbie, the district manager of the Kansas 
Inspection Bureau. The superintendent was ap- 
pointed as clerk of the committee. 

One of the first problems confronting the 
committee was that of the valuation of build- 
ings, equipment, and contents. Acting on the 
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TABLE I. Present Replacement Values, 
not Including Depreciation 


Buildings Fixtures Contents 

p | | RR ee $ 45,619.20 $ 2,352.00 $ 3,844.45 
CD dus esas be 46,170.00 2,276.00 3,478.30 
OE iia 4. 162,425.64 15,336.63 13,113.00 
ack 's 33,000.00 1,008.00 2,674.45 
Murray Hill .... 47,272.50 2,279.00 4,034.45 
Roosevelt ...... 33,000 00 1,178.00 1,924.45 
re 122,816.32 8,072.50 21,131.50 
Senior Annex... 81,772.80 8,037.45 5,684.00 
Trade School... 27,778.95 8,875.30 10,000.00 
WE nk cucns 24,779.70 1,285.00 2,627.10 
$624,635.11 $50,699.88 $68,511.70 





authority of the board of education, it employed 
an experienced and reliable construction firm to 
make an appraisal of all of the buildings. This 
company had erected several of our buildings 
and was thoroughly conversant with them. The 
superintendent’s office assumed responsibility 
for a complete inventory of all fixtures and con- 
tents. That appraisal and inventory were fig- 
ured on present replacement values. Table I 
shows such values placed on buildings, equip- 
ment, and contents. 

The next problem of the committee was to 
determine the fair amount of depreciation to 
figure on the above valuations in order to arrive 
at what would constitute a fair present value 
of buildings and property for insurance pur- 
poses. In this particular we had the very valu- 
able advice and assistance of Mr. Fred Beeson 
of the Western Insurance Adjustment Com- 
pany. We were faced with two problems — the 
usual percentage of depreciations figured on 
such buildings; and second, the fact of new 
repairs and improvements that had been made 
on these buildings. Putting these two considera- 
tions together, it was agreed that a fair basis of 
depreciation on buildings and equipment to- 
gether would be 1 per cent per year for the age 
of such building. In the matter of contents, it 
was agreed that the present replacement value 
of contents should be figured on the basis of a 
25-per-cent depreciation, to arrive at present 
insurance value. 


Valuations Determined 

Table II gives the data by which we arrived 
at the present values of buildings. This table 
shows the assumed value placed on each build- 
ing by a committee in 1927, the replacement 
value placed on the buildings by Mr. Pratt in 
his report, the date of the erection of each build- 
ing, and the present value figured on 1 per cent 
depreciation per year. 

Table III shows the value of the contents of 
buildings. This report shows the values carried 





TABLE II. Appraisal and Depreciation Values ; 
of Chanute, Kans., School Buildings 





1927 1930 1930 

Committee Replacement Date of Present 

Values Values Erection Values 

BO. -c66< $ 40,000 $ 47,971.20 1902 $34,000 

SD. cs ow 40,000 48,446.00 1902 35,000 

Junior ..... 152,000 Old 137,956.84 1914 116,000 
New 39,805.43 1927 37,000 } $153,000 

Lincoln .... 33,000 33,000.00 1920 30,000 

Murray Hill. 40,000 49,551.50 1902 36,000 

oosevelt .. 33,000 33,000.00 1920 30,000 

Senior ..... 112,009 130,888.82 1914 100,000 

Senior Annex 66,000 90,509.57 1927 87,000 

Trade School 30,000 36,654.25 1927 36,000 

Webster .... 22,000 26,064.70 1902 19,000 

$568,000 $673,848.31 $560,000 


Note: Depreciation of present replacement value to present 
value is figured at 1 per cent per year. 


TABLE III. Inventory of Contents of Buildings 











O ffice—1930 1930 
1927 Replacement Present 

Committee Value Value 
Res Gasaseeeee $ 1,831.00 $ 3,844.45 $ 2,900.00 
Cee cee enanens 2,340.00 3,478.30 2,600.00 
ETE ETS Oe 20,080.00 13,113.00 10,000.00 
BOE occdcinss 1,224.00 2,674.45 2,000.00 
Murray Hill..... 2,160.00 4,034.45 3,000.00 
Roosevelt ....... 972.00 1,924.45 1,500.00 
er 14,296.00 21,131.50 15,000.00 
Senior Annex.... 2,500.00 5,684.00 4,300.00 
Trade School.... 8,200.00 10,000.00 8,500.00 
WEEE és vcevcde 1,602.00 2,627.10 2,000.00 
"le 4 6ptdienr $55,205.00 $68,511.70 $51,800.00 


Nore: Depreciation present replacement value to 
present value is figured at 25 per cent. 
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by the 1927 committee, the replacement values 
of this present date, and the present insurance 
value figured on the basis of 25 per cent de. 
preciation. 

These figures show that the present value of 
buildings and equipment is $560,000, and the 
present value of contents is $51,800, a grand 
total of $611,800. 


Determining Amount of Insurance 


The committee’s next problem was to deter- 
mine the present amount of insurance to be car- 
ried on this valuation. In the past the board 
had endeavored to carry straight insurance to 
approximately 60 per cent of its valuation. The 
committee figured out the percentage of insur- 
ance to be carried on two bases: one on a basis 
of straight insurance on 60 per cent value of 
buildings, and contents; and the other on a 
basis of 80 per cent, using the coinsurance 
clause. 

On the basis of this comparison it was found 
that, using the 80 per cent coinsurance clause, 
the board could carry $490,000 of fire insur- 
ance, at an annual premium of $2,585.07. The 
same amount of tornado insurance per year 
would call for an annual premium of $529.20, 
a total annual premium of $3,114.207. The 
committee called particular attention of the 
board to the-fact that on the basis of the 80 
per cent coinsurance clause the board would 
carry $122,800 more of combined insurance 
than on the 60 per cent basis, at a total annual 
cost of $80.81 less than on the 60 per cent rate. 

It was shown that, at the time of the investi- 
gation, the board was carrying an unequal 
amount of fire and tornado insurance; name- 
ly, $364,000 of fire and $301,000 of tornado. 
The committee pointed out that for an addi- 
tional annual premium of $64.20 the board 
could buy $126,000 more of fire insurance and 
$189,000 more of tornado insurance. This was 
made possible by the 80 per cent coinsurance 
clause and by the greatly reduced rate on the 
tornado insurance, made possible by carrying 
insurance to 80 per cent of the valuation of the 
property. This recommendation was made be- 
cause of the fact that the board now has in its 
hands definite and accurate information as to 
the values of its buildings, equipment, and 
contents. 

A further recommendation was made that the 
fire and tornado insurance be combined in one 
policy. This combination gives adequate pro- 
tection to the board in case of a windstorm or 
tornado damages the buildings and a fire fol- 
lows. Such a combination also serves to reduce 
greatly the number of policies which the board 
will need to carry. 


Unified Forms—Fewer Policies 


The committee next proceeded to examine the 
proposal for a general form. It was the opinion 
of the committee that the general form should 
be adopted as this would make all policies writ- 
ten by the various agencies concurrent and 
would place before the board the total amount 
of insurance, either fire or tornado, which would 
be carried on any one of the buildings or its 
contents. 

At the request of the committee, Mr. Frisbie 
prepared the general form for use in this par- 
ticular instance. 

From all information gathered, it was seen 
that the general form is not altogether practical, 
unless the number of policies in force could be 
greatly reduced. To do this and at the same 
time to start the board’s insurance business on 
a new and practical basis, the committee recom- 
mended that the following actions be taken: 

That all existing policies in force be ordered can- 
celled as of January 2, 1931. In carrying out this 
proposal we find two factors to help us. In the first 
place, during the present month and the month of 
January there are approximately 50 policies expit 


(Continued on Page 98) 
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Training the Cadet Teacher in Ashland, Kentucky 


It has been an age-old axiom that teachers 
are born and not made. But the fact still 
remains that teachers must be trained profes- 
sionally in addition to their personalities, social 
heritages, or innate abilities. The exact train- 
ing necessary to make a good teacher is far 
more important than the quantity of hours 
beyond a certain point. It seems safe to say 
that very few young teachers can really teach 
when they first leave the teacher-training insti- 
tutions and enter upon their duties in the 
grades. They may have had all of the required 
subjects in their training course, and all the 
prerequisites supposed to prepare them to 
teach, and still be lacking in some of the 
fundamentals of teaching. 

A student may be taught in a classroom the 
technique of swimming, but when this novice 
first enters the water to apply the theories 
learned, he is usually frighted with fears and 
distrust, and his efforts terminate in unfavor- 
able results. Thus it is in many of the colleges 
where courses are taught merely theoretically, 
the formula is implied: “Under certain condi- 
tions,’ “certain things should be done,” and 
“certain results will follow.” (That is, given the 
conditions and procedures, the results are 
predicted.) But the so-called “certain condi- 
tions” are usually hypothetical and they 
seldom, if ever, occur. Too many people think 
that all that is necessary for one to become 
a teacher, is to just “go to college” regardless 
of what the purposes and aims of that institu- 
tion may be. Academic training is very impor- 
tant, but adequate instruction in methods of 
teaching is as necessary. Therefore, in addi- 
tion to the college training of teachers, further 
technical preparation is as essential for the 
young teacher as an internship is to a young 
and inexperienced physician. 

Realizing the shortcomings of young teach- 
ers, the administrative authorities of the Ash- 
land, Kentucky, schools set out to devise a plan 
whereby these would-be teachers could be 
better prepared to perform their duties as class- 
room instructors, thus preventing the teacher 
from practicing for a year or more, on the forty 
children in front of her. It was with this in 
mind that a definite cadetting system orig- 
inated and was organized. 

Cadets are those new teachers who have had 
two or more years of special training in teacher- 
training institutions with five or more hours of 
practice teaching; and yet, who have had little 
or no actual experience as teachers in the public 
schools. The term also includes teachers who 
have had the proper technical training and have 
had one or two years of teaching experience in 
other school systems having an inferior system 
of instructional supervision. 

Most school systems have prospective teach- 
ers who have taken their teacher-training 
courses at accredited teachers’ colleges and uni- 
Versities, and who have received their teaching 
certificates, but there is a vast difference be- 
tween certified teachers and qualified teachers. 
These amateur teachers are usually desirous of 
going into the classrooms to begin teaching im- 
mediately after they have completed their 
college courses. Ashland is no different from 
other systems in this respect. But it is not 
definitely known whether these inexperienced 
teachers can teach until they are tried. Their 
marks in major and minor subjects are usually 
good, their enthusiasm splendid; but the school 
authorities who have at heart the development 
of the child, do not wish to make a mistake. 
Having this definitely in mind, a conference 
was held and the outgrowth of it was the organ- 
‘zing and carrying into effect the cadet plan. 


J. D. Falls, Ph. D., Superintendent 


From the beginning this method of selecting 
teachers gave rise to promising results and 
seemed to be a very worth-while project to 
undertake. 

In this plan all teachers are required to have 
two or more years of technical training in 
teacher-training institutions with five or more 
hours of practice teaching. It is further required 
that each cadet, in the intermediate depart- 
ment, must be trained specifically to teach one 
or two subjects well; and to teach all of the 
subjects ip any one grade of the primary 
department. The teacher in the intermediate 
department is not asked to be responsible for 
instructing children in all of the subjects of one 
grade, but she is required to teach one or two 
subjects to part or all of the children in the 
intermediate grades in one building, depending 
upon the number of children enrolled; that is, 
she teaches geography, or history, or mathe- 
matics, in the elementary schools in the same 
way that those subjects are taught in the junior 
or senior high schools. After she has obtained 
all of this prerequisite training, she is required 
to do one year’s internship in the cadet corps, 
under highly and technically trained super- 
visors. After this, if she proves herself capable 
of doing superior teaching, she is eligible for 
consideration in the regular faculty. This 
procedure of training is rather intensive as well 
as extensive. The plan has been in operation 
in the Ashland public schools, with very satis- 
fying results, since the fall of 1928. 


The Initial Meeting 


In the early part of each school year the 
superintendent of schools meets with the super- 
visors and the prospective cadets. The superin- 
tendent explains in detail what is expected of 
the cadets; what they can expect from the 
school system in return; how they, insofar as 
possible, will do the substitute work; and how 
they, upon the fulfillment of their duties, will 
be rated and placed in the technically trained 
group of cadets who are then eligible for 
permanent positions, provided they demonstrate 
through the supply work that they can render 
a satisfactory type of service. 

At this conference these potential teachers 
are classified and placed in the respective 
departments according to their choice, provided 
their college training fits them for the same. 
Their training is determined by official tran- 
scripts from the institutions which they have 
attended. If they are placed in the primary 
department, their work is directed by the 
primary supervisor; if they are placed in the 
intermediate department, they are under the 
direction of the intermediate supervisor. They 
are then introduced to their respective super- 
visors and meet with them in separate confer- 
ences. These supervisors proceed somewhat as 
follows: 

1. They obtain addresses and _ telephone 
numbers; preference of grade if in the primary 
department; and preference of subject or sub- 
jects if in the intermediate department. (Train- 
ing, such as the number of college credits, 
descriptions of courses taken, and grade in 
which practice teaching was done, are obtained 
from transcripts on file in the superintendent’s 
office.) 

2. A definite day in the week is fixed when 
observation of classroom work is to be done. 
However, each department has a different visit- 
ing day. 

3. The purposes, aims, and objectives of the 
work are explained in detail to these cadets. 

4. They are shown how detailed records of 
all lessons observed are kept and how these 
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records are used later in evaluating teaching. 

5. Each supervisor explains further how she 
keeps detailed memorandum of the cadet’s 
attendance on observation days, their attitudes 
and response, and the interest shown in the 
work by each cadet. 

Thus the annual cadet corps is organized and 
placed under the leadership of the supervisors 
in order that they may be better fitted to teach 
the children of this community. 

Individual Differences 

Individual differences among the cadets are 
noted from the beginning. A cursory examina- 
tion of the applicants in the primary and inter- 
mediate departments this year reveals a rather 
typical grouping of young teachers. For 
example, there are teachers with the required 
college credits: (1) who have taught in this 
school system some time in the past but who 
have not cadetted; (2) who have taught in 
other school systems one or two years; (3) who 
cadetted last year and who did not secure 
permanent positions; (4) and others whose 
college training ranges from 64 hours to a 
standard degree, just out of college, with no 
teaching experience whatever. 

One can see the individual differences exist- 
ing among these teachers with respect to train- 
ing and experience. A supervisor must take all 
oi this into consideration and be rather versatile 
in planning her work so that each cadet will 
receive the greatest good commensurate with 
her ability and training. 


Different Visiting Groups 


On the respective observation days in each 
week, the primary and intermediate supervisors 
spend an entire day at a building. But never 
are both groups in the same building on the 
same day. Various methods of procedure are 
followed at different visitations, such as: 

1. Visiting each teacher to see how different 
subjects are taught; that is, observe one who 
is teaching reading, another who is teaching 
music, and perhaps another who is teaching 
arithmetic, and so on. 

2. Or, if in the primary department, follow- 
ing a single subject, such as reading or arith- 
metic, through all three grades, watching the 
development of subject-teaching from the 1B 
through the 3A grades; or, if in the depart- 
mental work, following a subject through the 
intermediate grades. 

3. Or, dividing the group of cadets into 
smaller divisions and sending to each teacher 
certain cadets who observe her work up to a 
designated period of the day; and later, chang- 
ing the groups and assigning to each teacher 
other cadets. 

4. Or, selecting a certain teacher who is 
asked to give a demonstration lesson in the 
teaching of a certain subject in order to illus- 
trate to the cadets different methods and 
technics of handling various lesson procedures. 

Since these young teachers who are cadetting 
in the primary department must substitute in 
this department, the supervisor directs each 
cadet so that her work covers a cross section 
of all primary grades, and further sees to it 
that no one receives a one-sided type of train- 
ing. In the intermediate department they do 
a like type of observing, but when they sub- 
stitute they are called only to teach the sub- 
jects for which their college training prepares 
them. 

The respective supervisor always helps to 
plan the work of the particular teacher who is 
to be observed, when a demonstration lesson 
is to be given in her department. This partic- 
ular teacher knows several days in advance 
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that she is to be observed by these cadets. The 
purpose of her having previous knowledge of 
this visitation, is that she may be able to illus- 
trate to the cadets her highest possible type of 
teaching. The visiting cadets are instructed to 
look for certain methods and procedures, and 
the demonstrating classroom teacher is aware 
that she must definitely bring out these charac- 
teristics. 


The Conference 


However, the observation of the teaching act 
is only a means to an end. A conference period 
always follows. At this time practically every 
phase of classroom instruction, as applied to the 
particular lesson observed, is discussed in detail 
and clarified. The different characteristics of 
the lesson are taken up minutely and somewhat 
as follows: 


1. Whether it was a problem, drill, or review, 
type of lesson, and the like; and why such a 
lesson was taught. 

2. The evaluation of the recitation’s strong 
and weak points and why they were rated such. 
Destructive criticism is not permitted, but 
ample time is given for the constructive type. 
When teaching cannot be improved it is 
approved. 

3. The evaluation of the work by certain 
definite standards that have been set up in 
the superintendent’s office. Each teacher in the 
system is thoroughly acquainted with these 
standards, and the cadets often score classwork 
by using these same standards. 

4. The interpretations and correct procedures 
to be used in remedial periods. 

5. The important points to be considered in 
a well-supervised study period; for example, 
the organization of the recitation, its definite 
aim, and the method. to be used. The prime 
objective of all recitations is kept uppermost in 
mind; that is, Did the greatest good come to 
the child through these procedures? 

6. The all-important assignment is definitely 
noted. Its paramount place in the lesson is 
stressed as well as the growing need for definite 
and concise directions for preparations that may 
be understood by the child in his own grade- 
level, 

7. Other miscellaneous discussions are 
considered, such as graph presentations, in- 
dividual differences of children, and how to 
take care of same; the proper uses of devices, 
homogeneous versus heterogeneous groupings, 
cooperative plan for children to work together 
whereby initiative is developed; the use and 
workable plan of a library in the primary and 
intermediate grades; how to take into account 
the interests and capacities of children; and 
the problems involving proper lighting, 
ventilating, and seating. 

These are only some of the things with which 
these young cadet teachers are brought into 
contact before they are actually called upon to 
teach. They are taught to realize that no wide- 
awake teacher resents constructive criticism, 
for she realizes that without it she can never 
progress but will eventually become self- 
centered and stayed. 

The first semester is devoted largely to the 
study of policies, immediate aims and objec- 
tives, standards of instruction, testing, scoring 
of tests, distribution of teachers’ marks for the 
system, the making of teachers’ reports, disci- 
plinary problems, and general classroom man- 
agement. During the second semester, these 
cadets are called out for substitute or supply 
work. It is then that the supervisors are able 
tc determine some of the real abilities of these 
young teachers. They are not paid for the time 
spent in observing, but they do receive five 
dollars for each day they teach. But these 
cadets are not given a contract the first year 
even though they may be called to fill the posi- 
tions of regular teachers indefinitely. 

(Concluded on Page 99) 
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The Length of the High-School Day 


Roswell C. Puckett, Director of High Schools, Toledo, Ohio 


For a number of years, the high schools of 


Toledo have operated on a daily schedule of 
six 45-minute periods, beginning at 8:30 and 
closing at 2:15, with a single lunch period of 
45 minutes. Five minutes is allowed for the 
passing of classes. For 
classes, there has been but one double period 
a week. As this did not give the science teach- 
ers as much laboratory time as they wished, 
they proposed lengthening the school day to 
permit hour periods. A committee was selected 
to study the schedules in other cities and a 
questionnaire was sent to all high’ schools in 
the Northcentral Association with an enroll- 


science-laboratory 


ment of one thousand pupils or more. This 


assumed that the schedules of the high schools 


in one city would be approximately the same. 

The questionnaire was sent to the heads of 
the science departments with the request that 
the department head talk the matter over with 
the principal before filling in the required in- 
formation. It seemed best to send the question- 
naire this way, as the science heads would be 
able to answer all of the questions, especially 
if a conference was arranged with the principal. 
The results justified the procedure, as 140 
questionnaires were sent out and 104 were re- 
turned. This was a return of slightly over 70 
per cent. 

The following data were compiled from the 
questionnaires returned. The totals did not 
always check, as in some cases the blanks were 
not completely filled out. 


1. At what time are teachers required to report in the 











morning ? 

T3900 67320) «67340 «67245 ~ «67:50 «67:55 =§:00 
; -« + = £ 2 
8:05 8:10 8:15 8:20 8:25 8:30 8:40 
4 27 20 3 3 . 2 


2. At what time are teachers permitted to leave in the 
afternoon? 


2:00 :05 10:25 +20 :23.:30 335 .:40 345 3:50 355 
1 3 2 9 4 
3:00 
7  &@ & 8&8 82 MH 4 4 OT 1 
4:00 
12 5 1 
Median, 3:30 


3. What is the total number of clock hours the teacher 
is required to be in the building daily? 


5:00 5:15 5:30 5:45 5:50 5:55 6:00 6:15 
a ¢ 3 : # 3 8 3¥ 
6:20 6:25 6:30 6:40 6:45 6:50 6:55 7:00 
2 1 12 3 5 3 1 27 
7305 7:30 7:35 7:20 7:30 7:35 
So eae a eee 

Median, 6:571%4 


Ce 





4. What is the actual length of the academic class 
period? 


a” 42” 48” 48° 46" 30” 52” 
a. en oe 
sq” Ss” $7” se” Go” 65” 70” 
an a eo ee 
Median, 45” 


5. What is the average number of academic class 
periods taught by each teacher? 
4 4or 5 5 Sor6 6 6 or 7 7 
5 1 61 9 24 2 1 
Median, 5 


6. How many free periods are allotted each teacher 





every day? 
None 1 it. 2 8 
11 55 5 21 6 1 
Median, 1 


COC T EES EEHEHEEEEEEHEHEHEHEHHEHOHEHHEHEHHEH HEHEHE SEH E SEES 


7. What is the length of the science-laboratory period? 

of a oP ar oe 
2 2 2 1 1 ill 
oe et OT Ss Oe 
1 10 ya ae . 
85” 86” 87” 90” 92” 100” 110” 
oc. oe oe 1 
Median, 85” 


8. What is the length of the shop class periods? 
' <r eee oe Oe Re 
cee a 0 en 
rw’ eV eS a Oe 
1 y 1 2 14 1 2 8 
86” 87” 90” 92” 100” 110” 
4 1 35 1 1 
Median, 85” 


Coe eee eee eee eee EES HTEHEHSHTHEHEEHEHHE HEHE HHH HHH EGG 


9. What is the average number of shop class periods 
taught by each teacher? 


2 3 4 5 6 7 
sa Me Ww 1 1 
Median, 4 


eo CeCe e OSE eB ETHOS HOSES HE SHES HSE HSHHHHHHE HEHE HH EH HHHEG 


10. How many class periods are there in the school 
day ? 





_ 





11. Do you have any activity or homeroom period dur- 
ing school time? 
Yes, 87 No, 16 


COC SOHSHSSHS SSH HHEHSSEHSSSSHSHSSSHHSHHHESHEHS HS HSHEHH HHH HEHE 


<” 9” 10” <9" se” 17” 18” 


14. If not daily, how often does it come per week? 
1 2 a 4 2 or 3 
2 2 1 


15. Is it the policy of your school to devote a part of 
each academic period to supervised study ? 
Yes, 33 No, 70 
16. If so, what proportion of the period is used for 
study ? 
1/5 1/4 1/3 5/12 1/3to1/2 1/2 varies 
3 5 3 1 8 8 


17. How many lunch periods have you? 
1 2 $ 4 § 6 8 . Nolune 
26 34 31 8 1 1 2 1 


18. How long are your lunch periods? 
— a4 o< 26” 27” ee” 30” 


5 3 


Sv 
wn 


6 1 7 1 1 2 22 
a a a a > ae 
3 15 1 17 1 1 1 
55” 60” 65” 70” 80” 90” 
3 7 1 2 2 5 


19. Do you have recitations during the lunch periods? 
Yes, 80 No, 24 


20. Have you changed the length of your school day 
during the past five years? 
Yes,35  No,68 Longer,25 Shorter, 10 


21. If there has been a material change in the length 
of the school day, was there a change in the teach- 
ers’ salaries? 

Yes,O No, 33 


COCR OCHS OHO HOES HEHE HEHE EEO EO EE SESE EEE OOOH OOO 


22. Is there a tendency to change the length of you 
school day? 
Yes, 20 


No, 79 Shorten, ! 


Lengthen, 19 
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Meeting the Individual Differences of Junior-High-School Pupils 


An Administrative Set-up Which Will Facilitate Individual Instruction in Any School 
Situation, and Particularly in the Junior-High-School 


Practically all authorities in the field of edu- 
cational administration and supervision are 
agreed that the chief function of the junior high 
school is to “better meet the individual dif- 
ferences of adolescent boys and girls.” The 
typical junior-high-school organization, with its 
departmentalized classes and specialized offer- 
ings, goes a long way toward achieving this 
special function. However, there are multi- 
tudinous methods and devices, some in popular 
favor and others used only in the so-called 
“progressive schools,” which make it possible 
for the more complete achievement of this aim. 
It is the purpose of this article to describe some 
of the devices and methods used in the Drum 
Hill Junior High School, Peekskill, N. Y., to 
meet the needs of individual pupils. In partic- 
ular the writer is desirous of explaining the use 
made of “The Study Day,’ a special feature 
of our administrative set-up in the program of 
individual instruction. 

The junior-high-school teachers in Peekskill 
generally accept the belief that the traditional 
class assignment and recitation method is in- 
adequate for the satisfactory instruction of any 
class. To a certain extent, classes in our school 
are homogeneously grouped. In English, social 
studies, and mathematics, fast, average, and 
slow classes are designated. The grouping is on 
the bases of intelligence-test scores, achieve- 
ment in the particular subject, and the teachers’ 
recommendations. Furthermore, there is a defi- 
nite attempt made to adapt the curriculum 
materials to these three levels of. ability. 


Ability Grouping not Sufficient 


But we have found that ability grouping does 
not solve the problem; that there is still a wide 
range and variation of ability in these selected 
groups. Even pupils with approximately equal 
mental ability vary greatly in the ease with 
which they are able to understand and solve 
various problems within a given subject. One 
of our most carefully selected seventh-grade 
social-science classes has been carefully studied 
regarding the matter of variation in achieve- 
ment. The range in I.Q. for the class is from 
115 to 130, and the age difference from 
youngest to oldest is about 8 months. The 
Stanford Achievement Reading Test was 
administered to this class and the range in total 
reading age was found to be 5 years and 8 
months. A series of weekly tests, strictly 
objective and constructed on the .basis of the 
work covered, was given these pupils, and the 
average for the four-week period taken. The 
tests were marked on the percentage basis, 
and the range was from 63 to 100 per cent. 

A similar study has been made of one of our 
very slow social-science groups. Here the range 
in 1.Q. is from 70 to 86, and the range in read- 
ing age is 4 years. A series of four objective 
tests, constructed and marked in a similar 
manner to those used with the fast group 
showed averages ranging from 23 to 92 per 
cent. Still another of our social-science classes, 
a heterogeneous eighth-grade group, was studied. 
In this class the range in I.Q. is from 72 to 125, 
the average being 102. Nine out of the 25 
members are below average intelligence. Yet 
the variation in reading age, as shown by the 
reading tests was only 5 years and 5 months, 
less by 3 months than the class which grouped 
according to ability. There was no greater vari- 
ation in the individual averages made on the 


"A similar experiment was tried in the St. Cloud, Minn., 
schools under the administration of Supt. P. R. Spencer (see 
School Review, June, 1925). 


J. E. Scott, Ph. D., Peekskill, N. Y. 


series of four objective tests than was observed 
in the selected groups. 
Individual Instruction Needed 

The evidence as set forth in the foregoing, 
together with other pertinent observations, have 
led us to the conclusion that in the last analysis 
there must be a greater amount of individual- 
ization of instruction. To this end a free-study 
day is being tried out. In effect, this plan means 
that one day each week the school is run some- 
what on the Daltonized plan. On Wednesday 
of each week there is no regular fixed class 
schedule. There are no class recitations, and no 
set tasks to be achieved. On this day the stu- 
dent may spend his time as he sees fit, study- 
ing what he pleases and as long as he wishes. 
A pupil may spend six hours on one subject or 
one hour on each of six subjects. He may spend 
one or more hours in the library doing recrea- 
tional or research reading, or he may spend a 
few periods in one of the various shops. Many 
students who find that the majority of their 
regular classwork can be done in four days, 
spend part of the time working on the news- 
paper, or other extra-class activities. Table I 
shows the amount of time the pupils devoted 
to subjects and activities on Wednesday, 
January 20, 1932. 


TABLE I. Amount of Time Devoted to Subjects 
and Activities, January 20, 1932 
SUDIOCES GH BOTIVININ, 6.0.6 «c.0000snddenenrenens 36 


PT rere 5,026 
Cases of one hour devoted to subject or activity 2,243 
Cases of two hours devoted to subject or 
i ETE es PTET RTO Te OST eee 782 
Cases of three hours devoted to subject or 
REY, 0.645504 keane bk esegeusbas cee tenee 171 
Cases of four hours devoted to subject or 
GE oan 6.6 ast0000dcnsadddeecks comeaa cen 20 
Cases of five hours devoted to subject or 
NE 88s pa ia ekeds can eeinw ta eeene 3 
EE a 4. 4:45 Sie he a Gee ie cee ice ae ae 3,219 


The mechanics connected with checking on 
the pupils’ daily routine has been made very 
simple, yet effective. At the beginning of the 
first period on Wednesday, the pupil goes to 
his homeroom where he makes out his schedule 
for the day on a printed card, which provides 
spaces for the subjects to be pursued, the room 
numbers, and the names of the instructors. It 
has been found advisable to restrict moving 
from room to room. Changes are made only 
at the end of each hour. Thus a pupil must 
spend at least one hour in one place. Upon 
arriving in the classroom the pupil hands his 
card to the instructors in charge; the card is 
signed and returned to the pupil when he 
leaves. The pupil reports to his homeroom at 
the end of the day and his card is checked by 
the homeroom teacher. All hours of the school 
day must be properly accounted for on his 
card. 


Handling the Wednesday Groups 


Naturally some adjustments must be made 
for pupils who plan their programs unwisely. 
Our experience has been that the percentage of 
pupils who need very close supervision in 
making their daily schedules, is small and 
decreases as the year advances. If a pupil is 
found to be failing in certain subjects and he 
shows no inclination to go to the instructors on 
Wednesday, the homeroom teacher simply 
makes out his program. Practically all cards 
are checked and approved by the homeroom 
teacher before the pupils leave the homeroom. 
Each homeroom teacher has a copy of the 
marks for her pupils and is, therefore, able to 
advise those who need direction. We have had 
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no trouble with pupils skipping school on 
Wednesday. 

What do the pupils do when they arrive in 
the various classrooms? There are no regular 
recitations, but rather the teacher is available 
for helping individuals who have had difficulties 
with their weekly assignments. The pupils may 
come to the teachers’ desk for this help, or the 
instructor may move about the room directing 
and checking the different projects being 
pursued by the various individuals. The class- 
room teachers were asked to report the number 
of pupils to whom they gave individual help on 
Wednesday, January 20, 1932, and the amount 
of help given in each case. Table II summarizes 
the reports. 


TABLE II. Amount of Individual Help Received 
by Pupils, January 20, 1932 


Number of Minutes of Number of 
Help Received Pupils 
Be RS cexesiadscdixkkovedks 1,037 
SEE. nde 68 <4 arene 616 
DORM videsveeasicaudoeeuee 137 
SR RED ns... caren teeaneenl $1 
We ks 04g co dak ceeeedaneen 28 
Ee OR Se cated JaPeecaueares 3 
OB 0 OP sas iceis24cs tease 3 
EMD | ibs vn ated eke ees 1,875 


All assignments are made in units covering 


one week and are given on Thursday following 
study day. The pupil who can complete satis- 
factorily in four days the work assigned for 
the week in a particular subject, does not need 
to study that subject on Wednesday. So far 
as possible, these units are mimeographed and 
contain required and optional assignments. 
Each pupil receives a work sheet and works at 
his own rate. The classwork on days other than 
Wednesday is in general very informal. There 
is little or no time given to the traditional ques- 
tion-and-answer type of recitation. Frequent 
objective tests, requiring only a few minutes, 
are given to check the pupils’ mastery of sub- 
ject matter. A part of the period may be given 
over to discussion of problems in which applica- 
tion is made of the facts studied. On the aver- 
age, probably one third of the class time is used 
for discussion and explanation. The rest of the 
period is devoted to directed study and in- 
dividual instruction. 

A typical mimeographed unit of instruction 
used in our school is given below. 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
UNIT ON MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY 


G. W. Peterson, Instructor 
Arms 
1. To learn some simple facts about magnetism 
and electricity. 
2. To be able to apply these facts to definite 
problems. 
3. To understand how our modern civilization 
uses these facts in its development. 
ASSIGNMENTS 
Text pages 284-305. 
Demonstration experiments and others as suggested 
in this outline. 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
Problems in General Science, by Hunter and Whit- 
man, pp. 341-365. 
Everyday Problems in Science, by Peiper & Beau- 
champ, pp. 389-412. 


Introduction to Science, by Chaldwell & Curtis, 


pp. 527-576. 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia, pp. 1120, 1108, 
3361-2, 1110, 1113, 2121-3, 1050-2, 3694-5, 


1113-6, 1124-5. 
The Book of Knowledge, Vol. 4, pp. 1308-11; 1246- 
48; Vol. 5, pp. 1773-74; Vol. 6. p. 2250; Vol. 
15, pp. 5429-30; Vol. 16, pp. 5665-78; Vol. 17, 
6133-36. 
PRELIMINARY EXERCISES 
1. Try to answer the questions in your textbook 


on page 285. If you cannot answer them all now, 
(Continued on Page 99) 
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Large and Small Boards of Education 


URING the past three decades the trend in American cities has 

been from large to small boards of education. The system of 

direct ward representation which obtained in many communities 
resulted in large boards ranging from thirty to sixty members. 

The evils which grew out of the cumbersome bodies became quite 
apparent. Partisan machinery was employed in elevating citizens to 
school-board honors, and partisanship ruled the organization and 
only too frequently sought to control patronage which even included 
the selection of the teacher talent and the janitor service. 

The very fact that there was not enough to keep a large body oc- 
cupied led members to meddling in school affairs which were entirely 
outside of their province. The selection of teachers, textbooks, and 
courses of study became the task of the school-board members, while 
the superintendent served in the capacity of committee and office 
clerk. 

The movement to reduce the numerical representation on boards 
of education carried with it other reforms equally important. Ward 
or district representation gave way to representation at large and 
the tenure of office was considerably lengthened. Thus the pendulum 
swung in the direction of small boards, elected at large with an 
extended term of service. 

A clear-cut division between the purely educational labors of a 
school system and its business affairs followed. The board of educa- 
tion became a legislative, administrative, and judicial body which 
delegated the professional labors of the school system to trained 
experts. 

The question which arises, after the later conceptions in school 
administration have been in practice for many years, is whether 
the tendency toward small boards has not in some instances gone 
too far. It appears that the volume of business transacted by some 
of the large city boards is so extensive that a thorough consideration 
of policies and projects is not possible. 

In Boston and New York City the suggestion has been advanced 
that the present small bodies be strengthened by the addition of 
more members. The school system of New York City, for instance, 
which employs 30,000 teachers and educates a million children, is 
controlled by a board of education of seven members. Boston has 
a board of five members. A legislative act seeks to increase that body 
to ten members. 

Associate Superintendent William E. Grady, of the New York 
school system, recently made the public statement that the size 
of the board of education — seven members — prevents adequate 
discussion of policies and makes it necessary for private civic agen- 
cies to keep watch on its activities. The larger board, which was 
reduced about two years ago, “tended to insure discussion in which 
minority views found expression. That is not so today.” 

In the medium-sized and smaller communities, the weakness of 
which Dr. Grady complains is partially met through the abolition 
of the committee system. Here it is, of course, assumed that the 
numerical representation on these boards of education is reason- 
ably adequate for the business to be transacted. By dropping the 
committees and bringing all matters of importance before the whole 
body every member thereof not only is informed and thus may 
express his views, but is also enabled to reach an intelligent conclu- 
sion upon the facts presented. 

Whatever may be said on the subject of large and small school 
boards, it follows that a deliberate body should be large enough in 
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point of membership to be representative of the constituency it aims 
to serve, and at the same time it should be numerically strong enough 
to enable an intelligent and expeditious administration of the affairs 
of the school system. This task is sufficiently important to enlist an 
adequaie number of the best citizens in the community in order to 
insure an efficient administration. 


The Present Status of School Taxation 
and Support 


_ is no denying that the general decline in property values 

and incomes encountered throughout the United States js 
reflected in the financial support which must go to the schools. Schoo} 
authorities here and there are obliged to adjust budgets upon the 
basis of a reduced tax income. It is inevitable that, if the country’s 
entire economic structure is based upon lower values, in that produc. 
tion, profits, and payrolls are reduced, the expenditures for educa- 
tion must be adjusted and lowered accordingly. 

While reason upon reason may be advanced why this, that, or the 
other cost item should not be eliminated, it follows, nevertheless, 
that necessity will in the end determine all school-budget figures, 
The educator rightly clings to the maintenance of high standards, 
but the taxpayer insists upon reduced school costs. Salary reduc. 
tions are resisted by the professional workers, backed by plausible 
economic and educational arguments which break down, however, 
when faced by stern realities. The average citizen who finds that 
the purchasing power of the dollar has risen 30 per cent is not easily 
convinced that a 10-per-cent salary cut for teachers is unfair. 

The seesawing between the ideal and the real will result in com- 
promises, adjustments, and in conclusions that are inevitable. The 
tax ability of the community will determine the final make-up of 
the school budget. 

While the pressure in the direction of lower school costs is gen- 
eral in certain sections of the country, it is nevertheless exceptional 
and local when viewed from the nation as a whole. There are thou- 
sands of centers where the school support is ample, where reason- 
able economy has always been practiced, and where there has been 
no occasion to talk about radical budget cuts and salary slashes. 

The judicious observer is convinced here that an appeal to reason 
may be in order. While it cannot be denied that in spots the situa- 
tion is serious, there is no warrant for some of the hysterical utter- 
ances which have been voiced by a class of educator-alarmists who 
never miss an opportunity to be heard. The fact remains that the 
sounding of the alarm of ruin does more harm than good. The school- 
master ought to be the last to raise his voice in the chorus of pessi- 
mism that is contributing so much to make bad times worse. 

A calm and unbiased appraisal of the American school situation 
must take into account the vast expansion program engaged in dur- 
ing the past twenty years. Many of the innovations come under 
the category of the highly desirable rather than the absolutely neces- 
sary. No doubt many of the innovations will be eliminated, because 
they have not justified themselves and the expansion program will 
here and there be checked. But, on the whole, there is no occasion 
for hysteria. 

It is an outstanding fact that the administration of the schools 
has been in competent hands. An intelligent and judicious approach 
to the task has not only given momentum to educational progress 
and advancement, but has also insured stability and security. The 
talent employed in the professional service is conscientious, efficient 
and successful. The citizenship intrusted with the administrative 
service is in the main high-minded and competent. 

On the whole, America’s system of popular education is upon 4 
safe and sound basis and will lend itself to the economic adjust 
ments now in progress without impairment or a lowering of 
standards. 


Once More the New School-Board Member 


HE newly elected member of a board of education enters upon 
his task with the ambition to give the best of his time and tal 
ents to the task that is before him. If he is discreet and circumspect 
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he will familiarize himself with the ins and outs of school adminis- 
tration before he ventures upon suggestions, departures, or inno- 
yations. 

If he is inclined to judge things by surface indications, becomes 
overzealous in correcting the wrongs he thinks he sees, and assumes 
the role of a reformer, he is liable sooner or later to encounter em- 
barrassment and grief. If he has committed himself to a preélec- 
tion program which was too inclusive, he will face some disappoint- 
ments when he comes into actual contact with the problems which 
ordinarily come within the province of the school-administration 
service. 

Here is a typical case: A young man in an Ohio city recently 
found himself elected to the board of education. He at once pro- 
ceeded to outline his program of changes and reforms. Many things 
were wrong. He believed that it was high time that he came upon 
the scene to get things straightened out. His outline of reforms was 
sent to every member of the board without arousing any particular 
enthusiasm. This irked him. How could any progressive body of 
men and women remain indifferent to badly needed reforms and 
innovations ! 

He then gave vent to his feelings; in fact, he got hot under the 
collar. His fellow members listened with complacency. The press 
printed what it thought would look best in print. It lifted things 
out of the commonplace into the colorful, the dramatic, the sensa- 
tional! The school-board proceedings, after all, are too prosy and 
cozy. The popping of fireworks livens things up. In fact, the young 
school-board novice had a lively time. Somebody else had a good 
laugh, and then everybody was bored. 

Gradually it dawned upon the young novice to school-board 
honors that things were not as topsy-turvy as he had imagined. The 
school system was the result of many minds, many years of planning 
and building, and something that was not subject to radical reforms 
and corrections. 

And this by no means argues that innovation and improvement 
are not in order. But, before such can be undertaken there must be 
an intimate knowledge of what is being done and what ought to 
be done. The thoughtful and circumspect member, be he new or old 
in the board-of-education service, familiarizes himself with condi- 
tions and does not move in the direction of changes until he is satis- 
fied that such changes are expedient and desirable. 


School Protest Meetings and School Strikes 


HE most commendable thing about the nation’s system of pop- 

ular education must be found in the deep concern which the 
public manifests in its behalf. It supports the schools liberally and 
in turn exacts a high order of efficiency. That is as it should be. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the zeal exerted by the citizen- 
ship on behalf of the schools occasionally goes beyond the bounds 
of reason and good judgment. Thus we find eruptions here and 
there which occasionally develop into ugly school rows. During the 
spring months when the appointment of the school personnel was 
in progress, citizens’ protest meetings and school strikes broke out 
in a number of communities. 

These outbursts of protest against the school authorities may in 
nearly all instances be traced to the same cause. The board of edu- 
cation has decided not to reappoint this, that, or the other person. 
Someone believes an injustice has been done. Citizen Jones knows 
Miss Brown, the teacher, and believes her to be a splendid person. 
The fact that she is a likeable woman assures him that she is also a 
competent teacher. How could it be otherwise! Besides, Citizen 
Jones believes that when it comes to measuring teachers his judg- 
ment is fully as good as that of the board of education. And there 
you are! 

Protest meetings usually assume an embarrassing turn. Things 
are said that had better be left unsaid. Animosities are readily 
fanned into harsh language. Grievances, which have no direct bear- 
ing on the case in hand, are freely aired. Things have gone terribly 
Wrong, and it is high time that the citizenship take charge of the 
schools. 
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Those in charge of the school system are presumably well in- 
formed as to the efficiency or nonefficiency of the school personnel. 
Certainly an outsider cannot be informed in the degree that the 
man on the inside is informed. Besides, the board of education is 
responsible for the conduct of the schools. The single individual, 
and any group of protesting individuals are so informed. 

The time to reprimand or chastise the members of the board of 
education is on the day when the school election is in progress. The 
unworthy may be voted out of office; others, more acceptable, may 
be elected instead. It is then that the public may register its approval 
or disapproval of the school-board members. 

The chances are that when a school fracas has passed into history, 
and the heated minds have had a chance to cool off, the opposition, 
too, has been allayed. Moreover, the disturbers may have learned 
that after all the school board was not far in the wrong when it 
took action in opposition to public opinion. The lapse of time not 
only brings about calmer deliberation but also a decided change of 
viewpoint. 

All this does not mean that the board of education is always in 
the right and the protesting public always in the wrong. But, experi- 
ence has shown that the school authorities being responsible for the 
efficient conduct of the schools, are more often right than wrong. 

The inside reasons for the dropping of a teacher, principal, or 
superintendent cannot always be shouted from the housetops with- 
out doing harm to those immediately involved. The citizen says that 
the school business is public business, hence the public has the right 
to know all the particulars. 

Admitting that this be true, it still remains that full publicity 
may do more harm than good. Besides, the challenge to a board of 
education to disclose the real reasons for a change in the school per- 
sonnel implies a lack of confidence in that body. A board of educa- 
tion properly chosen, as to the character and ability, is entitled to 
the confidence of the public and should be loyally supported in every 
action designed to promote and protect the efficiency of the schools. 


The Spring School-Board Campaigns 


HE current press reports indicate that the school-board elections 

in progress this spring in various sections of the country were 
attended with more than ordinary interest. There were plenty of 
candidates and the best citizenship in many communities manifested 
a lively concern in school-campaign activities. 

It is probably reasonable to assume that the interest in school 
elections was somewhat stimulated by the disturbed financial con- 
dition in which the country finds itself at this time. The question 
of taxation concerns every community, and since the schools com- 
mand a large share of the tax tribute, it also follows that budgets 
dealing with school costs come under closer public scrutiny. 

The campaign platforms advanced by candidates for board-of- 
education honors in the main, urged the necessity for greater econ- 
omy. They reflected the general desire of the citizenship for lower 
tax rates. Here and there the old cry against fads and frills was 
once more heard. Occasionally too, the charge of extravagance was 
made, and irrational promises in the direction of reforms were noted 
in campaign platforms. 

The new forces added to the school-administrative service will find 
that the financial affairs of a school system and the adjustment of 
budgets are best solved in the light of actual conditions. The main 
concern of school authorities is the maintenance of standards of 
efficiency. A reduced income may compel cost reductions, but must 
not impair the service. 

While campaign slogans for economy are always timely, the unini- 
tiated candidate is in danger, if elected, of having made promises 
which cannot consistently be fulfilled. The public has a right to de- 
mand a proper expenditure of the tax dollars, but campaign promises 
in the way of cost cutting may go farther than the situation warrants. 

There is no question that, in many communities, the board of 
education will be called upon to solve an exceptionally difficult and 
vexatious financial problem. How to square the budget with the tax 
ability of the community and, at the same time, maintain reason- 
able standards of efficiency will be the problem to be solved. 
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Care of the Mechanical Equipment in 
School Buildings 


R. C. Demary, M.E. 


The man who is able to repair, adjust, and 
properly care for the equipment in his charge 
is the man who is wanted and the one who 
commands the highest salary. 

Just as I was about to start this article I was 
called on the telephone by the manager of an 
office building. He wanted to know if I could 
recommend a man to act as custodian and 
engineer for his building. The present man was 
paid $45 per week but, if the manager could 
get one who would make his own repairs and 
adjustments, he was willing to pay $70. The 
present man was a good worker, but when any- 
thing went wrong it was necessary to call in 
a plumber, electrician, steamfitter, or some other 
mechanic to make necessary adjustments and 
minor repairs. 

There is certainly food for thought in the 
situation described. It is not enough for a 
janitor or custodian to be able to operate the 
mechanical equipment of a building, but the 
man in charge should be able to make such 
minor repairs and adjustments as are necessary, 
that the equipment may operate at its highest 
efficiency at all times. 


The Heating and Ventilating System 


A check of repairs and adjustments made by 
janitors of school buildings shows that the heat- 
ing and ventilating system is far in the lead 
as the cause of troubles. It is of primary im- 
portance that the heating and ventilating plant 
function properly as it is the heart of the school 
building. It is in this department that much 
can be wasted or saved. Of first importance, 
however, is the health of the children and 
teachers, which is directly affected by heating 
and ventilation. It is no exaggeration to say 
that a school cannot function in most parts of 
the United States without a heating and 
ventilating plant which provides uniform condi- 
tions of comfort and health. 

In any consideration of the heating plant it 
is best to start with the boiler itself. As 
mentioned in a previous article’ it is absolutely 
necessary that the heating surface of the boiler 
both inside and out be kept clean. Scale should 
never be permitted to form on the inside, as a 
very thin coating will prevent the proper trans- 
fer of heat to the water. A film of scale only .02 
of an inch thick reduced the heat transfer 9.2 
per cent, and I have seen many cases where the 
scale was one half to three quarters of an inch 
in thickness. Scale not only increases the fuel 
bill, but there is danger of burning the boiler 
to such an extent as to make it dangerous to 
operate. 

In nearly every case the water used in the 
school boilers comes from local wells or the city 
water mains, and in nearly every case it con- 
tains much scale-forming material. There are 
thousands of scale removers on the market, but 
very few of them are of any practical value. 
Nothing better can be used than tri-sodium 
phosphate in granulated form, which can be 
purchased from any chemical supply house. It 
is not expensive and is harmless. The average 
boiler with the usual water supply requires 
about one pound every two or three days. Dis- 
solve it in warm water and feed it into the 
boiler in any convenient way, such as through 
the pump or one of the return lines. 


Points for Boiler Care 
If the returns are tight, and they should be, 
only a little make-up water is used and serious 
corrosion of the boiler is likely to result unless 


‘Factors in the Efficiency of School Heating,’’ November, 
1929, p. 43. 


the water is corrected. This is caused by the 
carbonic-acid gas in the water. Corrosion is hard 
to detect until too late, and the boiler has been 
pitted so that it is in a dangerous condition. 

To be safe draw off a little water from the 
boiler into a cup, and test it with a piece of 
red litmus paper. If the paper turns blue when 
dipped into the water, the water has acid in it 
and is dangerous to use in the boilers. Enough 
tri-sodium phosphate should be added to the 
boiler water to make it alkaline. This can be 
tested by drawing more of the water and test- 
ing with a piece of blue litmus paper. When the 
blue paper turns red, the condition is alkaline. 
If the water is neutral, there will be no action 
on the litmus paper. These papers can be found 
in every school chemistry laboratory or may 
be purchased from any drug store for a few 
cents. By keeping the water neutral or better 
still slightly alkaline the engineer will have little 
scale in the boiler and no trouble from 
corrosion. 


Boiler Accessories 


The most important boiler accessory is the 
safety valve. As the name indicates, it is used 
as a means of safety to prevent undue steam 
pressure. Practically all “safeties” are of the 
spring type. They should be kept clean and 
tested at least twice a week where the pressure 
is 15 pounds or less, and daily where the 
pressure is over 15 pounds. They can be tested 
by either raising or pressing down on the lever, 
according to the make. Do not attempt to make 
adjustments on the safety valve. If for any 
reason one is giving trouble, purchase a new 
one at once and be sure that it is constructed 
for the pressure carried. Remember the safety 
valve is a protection to the boiler and the oc- 
cupants of the building. 

The water column and gauge glass are next 
in importance. Keep the gauge cocks and the 
packing nuts around the gauge glass tight. If 
there is leakage, the cocks will become clogged 
with sediment and often refuse to work when 
most needed. The glass may also show a false 
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water level if allowed to become choked. Both 
the cocks and the glass may be cleaned by 
removing and soaking for a short time in q 
weak solution of muriatic acid. Gauge glasses 
cost but a few cents and should be replaced by 
new ones when they become so dirty that they 
are hard to clean. 

Where “ells” are used in the piping connect- 
ing the water column to the boiler they should 
be replaced by “tees” at the first opportunity; 
and brass plugs should be inserted, which can 
be easily removed for the purpose of cleaning 
the pipes when the boiler is down for cleaning, 

The water column should be blown down 
each day by opening the petcock just below the 
gauge glass. Always make sure that the top and 
bottom of the water column are wide open. 

A great amount of scaling in the boiler can 
be prevented if the boiler is blown down each 
morning. During the night, when there is little 
demand for heat, the water is generally quiet 
and much sediment and scale-forming material 
will settle to the bottom. By opening the blow- 
off valve at the back of the boiler much of 
this will be removed. The length of time the 
valve should remain open depends on the 
amount of water in the boiler. 


A Source of Possible Waste 


Many states require that the blow-off line be 
equipped with both a valve and a cock. The 
valve to be of the gate type. Never under any 
condition should the valve be of the globe type. 
The pipe between the blow-off valves and the 
sewer should always be cool. If it is hot, the 
valves are leaking and water that should 
remain in the boiler is being wasted down the 
sewer. Recently a case of this kind in a large 
boiler was called to my attention: When the 
waste water was measured, it was found that 
close to 350 gallons of water were being wasted 
each day. Not only was the water wasted, but 
much additional coal was consumed in heating 
the make-up water necessary to replace that 
which was lost. 

Nearly all boilers are now equipped with 
automatic feed-water regulators. Their fune- 
tion is to keep the water in the boiler at the 
proper level; when water is needed it enters in 
such small amounts that there is little or no 
loss in steam. They are also of value when the 
man in charge is called away to other parts of 


(Continued on Page 90) 





A CLEAN BOILER ROOM IS THE FIRST INDICATION OF AN EFFICIENT SCHOOL-HEATING PLANT 
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WHEN THEY GO TO SCHOOL 


Children, above all others, must be given the vital protection which Safety Glass affords, 
for they have no choice but to trust and depend upon those responsible for their well-being. 
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Crown School Bus Body equipped with L-O-F Safety Glass 


There is no obvious difference between Libbey- Owens: Ford 
Satety Glass and the finest ordinary plate glass. You cannot 
tell the two apart by looking through them. They are equally 
clear and have the same bright sparkle and brilliant finish 
. . « but Safety Glass protects; ordinary glass is always a 
source of possible injury. 


Little children, above all others, must never suffer the an- 
guish and humiliation that will follow them through lite if 
they receive the ugly cuts that come from broken, flying 
glass. Their safety lies in your hands. What better plan is 
there, in accepting this grave responsibility, than to specify 


Safety Glass in every school bus that you use, than to insist 
that it be included in every school bus that you buy? 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Safety Glass is now used in Bender Bus 
Bodies, Twin Coaches, Brill Trolley Buses, Cincinnati Track- 
less Trolley Coaches, Hackney & Springfield School & Pas- 
senger Bus Bodies, White School Buses, York-Hoover School 
Bus Bodies, Crown School & Motor Coach Bodies and Ford 
School Buses. i . 3 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO, Manufacturers of Highest 
Quality Flat Drawn Window Glass, Polished Plate Glass and Safety Glass; also dis- 
tributors of Figured and Wire Glass manufactured by the Blue Ridge Glass Cor- 
poration of Kingsport, Tennessee. 


LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
SAFETY GLASS 
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Protecting the Blind— 


Wet Floors Cause No 
Slipping Hazard Here 
es made slippery by water are dangerous to every 


one, but for the blind the danger is increased many fold 
—they cannot avoid the treacherous wet spots. To overcome 


the wet floor slipping haz- 
ard in the New York Insti- 
tute for the Education of 
the Blind, Alundum Cer- 
amic Mosaics were first 
used in showers and lava- 
tories over seven years 


ago. 


ay ; 


The latest installation of 
this non-slip tile in the 
same institution, specified 
by the same architects 
(McKim, Mead and 
White), is illustrated here. 


NORTON COMPANY 
Worcester, Mass. 


It’s the PERCENTAGE the 
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of Abrasive that Makes 


Alundum Tiles 









Alundum Ceramic 
Mosaic Tile (buff and 
white granite) in a 
school for the blind, 
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Keeping Up With the Applicants 


Lillian E. Miles, Secretary to the Superintendent, San Bernardino, Calif. 


When several hundred applications for teaching 
positions are received by a city school system dur- 
ing the course of a year, the problem of filing these 
applications so that the desired information is 
readily accessible at a moment’s notice becomes a 
matter of great importance to every school ad- 
ministrator. In numerous instances, an adminis- 
trator has been confronted with an irritating delay, 
while a frantic secretary goes through the files 
seeking the papers of some applicant. It is an ex- 
perience which is not pleasing to anyone. In San 
Bernardino, the school office uses an adaptation of 
the filing method used in the U. S. War Risk In- 
surance Bureau offices, which has proved most 
practical and foolproof. 


The Application Form 

First, the folder type of application form is 
used. The first page offers instruction to the appli- 
cant concerning the filing of the application; the 
inside pages provide space for information relative 
to the applicant’s educational and professional 
training, teaching experience, subject preference, 
and references; the last page, which is not filled 
in by the applicant, provides space for a summary 
of the ratings from references and from inter- 
views. Inside of the folder are placed all of the 
data concerning an applicant and the correspond- 
ence conducted with him. 

During the slack season, the “file book” is pre- 
pared. This comprises a blank notebook, in which 
are the names of the various subjects, or grades 
taught in the schools. There are approximately 30 
folders—kindergarten, primary, intermediate, 
English, social science, manual training, etc. The 
number of subject divisions should be deter- 
mined by the size of the school system and by the 
number of persons making application for posi- 
tions. 

A number of large, heavy folders are prepared 
so that there is a corresponding folder for each 


subject division listed in the file book. A number 
is assigned to each subject division and this num- 
ber is written in the file book and on the folder. 
For instance: The kindergarten folder is numbered 
201; the primary folder 202; the intermediate 
203; and English 204, etc. 


Using the Application Form 


When an application is received, the secretary 
writes the applicant’s name on the outside of the 
folder and her subject preference. If she is apply- 
ing for kindergarten work and is the first person 
who has applied, her application is numbered 201- 
1; the next applicant has her application numbered 
201-2; the next one 201-3. The first English 
applicant will have her application numbered 204— 
1; the next one 204-2; and the next 204-3. Each 
time a number is used, it is inserted in the file 
book, and the secretary regularly consults this 
file book in determining how many persons have 
applied for any particular subject. For example, if 
the page of the file book for English reads English 
204—1-—2—3—4—5—6—, the next number would be 7, 
and the secretary, records the application as 204-7, 
writing 7 in the file book on the English page. 

On a 3 by 5-in. card, the secretary writes the 
name of the applicant, subject preference, and 
other subjects she is prepared to teach, and the 
file number. This card is filed alphabetically in a 
small file box which is kept on her desk. If some- 
one inquires whether Henry Brown has applied for 
a position, the secretary turns to the file on her 
desk and finds that his number is 204-2. By refer- 
ring to this number, she knows that he is applying 
for English, and that his papers are the second set 
in the folder numbered 204. The papers may be 
found in a moment’s time. If the superintendent, 
or the interviewing committee, wishes to see the 
names of persons desiring an English position, the 


secretary merely hands over the folder numbered 
204. 


Filing Reports of Confidential Inquiries 

The practice of sending out confidential inquiries 
to individuals whose names are given as reference 
by the applicant is regularly followed. The filing of 
these returns from the inquiries becomes burden- 
some during the busy season. This work is facili- 
tated by placing the file number on the blank be- 
fore it is sent out. It takes only a moment to place 
the file number on the reference blank when the 
applicant’s folder is at hand, but it saves time 
used in looking up the file number after the blanks 
come in. 

The plan of interviewing applicants has proved 
quite effective. No applicants are interviewed until 
the complete data is at hand, which includes refer- 
ences from the individuals named by the applicant, 
and files from the placement bureau, as well as the 
score made on the city teachers’ examination 
which all applicants are required to take. 

When this information has been gathered the 
data is carefully studied, and a summary is made 
on the back of the applicant’s folder to indicate 
the general rating upon each qualification. The 
highest rating is 1, and the lowest 5. An inexperi- 
enced applicant is given 5 on experience; one of 
two years’ experience earns a 4. Certain qualities 
cannot be determined for inexperienced applicants, 
such as professional ethics, or inspiring effects. 
Usually a rating of 3, or average, is given in such 
cases. 

Committees are formed of principals and super- 
visors who are familiar with teaching technique 
and who know and can judge teacher-qualifica- 
tions. Some committees examine primary appli- 
cants, others take the intermediate, and still oth- 
ers have charge of the junior- and senior-high- 
school subjects. A number of committees function- 
ing at one time is necessary. 


Interviewing the Applicants 
On specified dates and hours, applicants are in- 
vited to meet the committees. Each applicant in- 
terviews one committee. Each committee membet 
has a slip which is a duplicate of the “rating from 
interview” form on the back of the application 


(Concluded on Page 60) 
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Thorough cleaning . . . quickly . . . without raising dust. 


...and everybody 


[reve is not a corner of any modern school where 
the Spencer Central Cleaning System cannot 
save every day in the year. 

In the corridors—during class time—its powerful suction 
and lightweight tools pick up the tracked-in dirt quietly and 
quickly, before it has a chance to spread. 

In the rooms, it gets under and around desks easily—re- 
moves chalk dust and dead air—provides positive cleanliness. 

In the basement— it cleans all kinds of surfaces —and 
provides remarkable savings by cleaning boiler tubes as illus- 
trated above. 

But the biggest saving is not in dollars—it is in the pre- 


cious welfare of the children who attend your school. Clean 
air and clean rooms mean health and high morale. 


School Experts and Architects agree on these points and 
invariably recommend Spencer. 


Let us send you the facts. 





Showing the use of special eraser cleaning 
tool. 


The Central Cleaning System used for 
cleaning soot from boiler fives. 





Even the basement is easily kept dustiess, 


CENTRA« CLEANING SYSTEM 
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THE SPENCER TURBINE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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THE NEW CIRCLE A 
PORTABLE WOOD GRANDSTANDS 


HEAVIER, STRONGER e@ 
MORE FOR YOUR MONEY e 


The new Circle A wood Grandstands are as easy to set 


up as bleachers. 


They have many construction advantages and improve- 
Seat and footboards fit end to end — no over- 
lapping. They lock securely into slotted iron supports, 
making them fool-proof and slip-proof. 


ments. 


Although heavier in weight, these new and better grand- 


one person. 


strain. 


601 S. 25th Street 


stands can be set up at the rate of 80 seats per hour by 


Every detail of construction has been worked out by 
seating engineers to give ample support at all points of 


And, these new and better grandstands are priced at a 
figure that makes seating dollars go further. Send now 
for detailed drawings and specifications — and prices. 


NEWCASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 


Newcastle, Ind. 


Also manufacturers of Circle A Portable Steel and Wood Bleachers, Folding, Rolling and Sectional Partitions, School 


(Concluded from Page 58) 
blank. When the applicant leaves the room after 
the interview, the committee confers and agrees 
upon the rating to be given the applicant. The 
committee holds the application form with all data 
gathered, and then proceeds to enter the evalua- 
tion of the candidate on the record. 


Applicants will please not fill in this page. 






Brown, Henry 
Name 
English - Junior R. S- 
Type of Work Desired 


Soa. Science or Meth. JHS 
Other Subjects Applicant Could Teach 


RATINGS FROM REFERENCES 
(Circle proper num ber after each item) 


Scholarship 1234 


5 Experience 12346 
Technica) Skili 124465 Skil and Discipline 1223465 
Professional Ethics 12345 Inspiring Effects 1234665 
Health and Vitality 123 4 5 Civic Interests 12845 

RATINGS FROM INTERVIEW 

Personal Warmth 1@345 Personal Appearance 12346 
Intelligence 123465 Enthusiasm and Energy 1223465 
Culture 123465 Cheerfulness 123465 
Technical Skill 12345 Poise t2a46 
Power of Expression 1@345 Voice 13346 
Service Attitude 1e@346 Initiative 12346 


General Rating 67 
(From References and Interviews) 


1951 City Teachers’ Exam. 110 
Percentile 
Disposition of Application 


BLANK FORM FOR RATING APPLICANTS 


The application form is returned to the super- 
intendent’s office, where a general rating is given. 
Each point on which the applicant scores counts 
5, each two counts 4, each three counts 3, each 
four counts 2, and each five counts 1. The sum of 
the scores produces the general rating. The exam- 
ination score is also taken into account in the rat- 
ing of the applicant. If two applicants have the 


W ardrobes. 


same score from references and interviews, the one 
with the higher examination score takes first place 
on the preferred list. Applicants who make a poor 
grade on the examination are not asked for an in- 
terview, although no arbitrary percentiles have 
been established. The examinations are still some- 
what in the experimental stage, and high scores on 
examinations do not correlate closely with teach- 
ing success. However, there appears to be a point 
below which few teachers succeed. 

In filling vacancies, the superintendent takes the 
list of preferred candidates, ranked in order of 
their general rating, and selects from it teachers 
who he feels will best fill the positions to which 
they aspire. The superintendent reserves the right 
to make the final decision in all appointments. 

The method used for filing applications and for 
evaluating training, experience, and personal qual- 
ilies tending to make or mar a teacher, has proved 
most effective. It insures that each candidate’s 
qualifications will be carefully evalued, and that no 
applicant will fail to receive just consideration, 
because his record has been “lost in the files.” 


C $chool Law 


TENURE LAW UPHELD 


The Indiana State Supreme Court has upheld the 
validity of the so-called teachers’ tenure law, in the 
case of three teachers discharged by the board of edu- 
cation at Elwood. The teachers had been discharged 
in the spring of 1931 because the trustees had adopted 
a resolution not to employ married women as teachers 
after the end of the school year. 

The court in its decision held that the law is not 
unconstitutional as setting up an arbitrary classifica- 
tion of persons in the state. Teachers cannot be dis- 
charged under the law for any reason, except those 
mentioned specifically in the law; namely, incompe- 
tence, insubordination, neglect of duty, immorality, 
justifiable decrease in the number of teaching positions, 
or “other good and just causes.” Marriage, as such, is 
not a good and just cause, within the clear intent of 
the law. By inference, the court also decided that a 
teacher cannot acquire the five years of experience 
necessary for permanent appointment if she teaches in 
different school corporations within the state. A pro- 


bationary record must be acquired in one community 
within the direct observation of the school trustees dur- 
ing five successive years. 
SCHOOL LAW 
School-District Taxation 

Assignees of school warrants given in payment of 
part of the total purported indebtedness, part of which 
was void, because it exceeded the constitutional debt 
limit, could not recover thereon (Iowa acts of the 39th 
general assembly, c. 335; Iowa constitution, art. II, 
§ 3).— Trepp v. Independent School Dist. of Pocahon- 
tas, 240 Northwestern reporter, 247, Iowa. 


Teachers 

The power of the Sherman county high-school board 
to employ teachers was held limited by the statute 
requiring teachers’ contracts to be in writing (Kans. 
revised statutes of 1923, 72-1026, 72-2501, 72-2502) .— 
Petrie v. Sherman County Community High School, 7 
Pacific reporter (2d) 104, 134 Kans. 464. 

A contract employing a teacher for a county high- 
school district must be in writing, express terms, and 
be signed by parties thereto (Kans. revised statutes of 
1923, 72-1026).— Petrie v. Sherman County Com- 
munity High School, 7 Pacific reporter (2d), 104, 134 
Kans. 464. 

The record of a clerk of the board of a county high- 
school district disclosing the employment of a teacher, 
where a teacher orally accepted employment, was held 
insufficient as a “written contract” employing a teacher 
(Kans. revised statutes of 1923, 72-1026). — Petrie v. 
Sherman County Community High School, 7 Pacific 
reporter (2d), 104, 134 Kans. 464. 

The charges justifying the removal of a teacher 
should not be ambiguous or general, but should be 
directed to specific acts. — Morton v. Weet, 254 N. Y. 
S. 655, 142 Miscellaneous reporter 473, N. Y. Sup. 


Play Use of Street 

A city is not liable in damages to the driver of a 
truck injured by running into a rope placed across 
the road to protect school children at play during the 
recess period. The case of Miller v. Mayer, etc., of 
Baltimore (157 Atl. 289), is, however, not conclusive, 
because the court decided it largely upon the ground 
that the plaintiff failed to notice a sign which had 
been posted in a prominent way to show that the street 
was closed for play purposes. 

The court indicated in a discussion of similar cases 
that the question is one which has not been satisfacto- 
rily settled and various authorities are in strong conflict 
concerning it. The question, according to the court, 

(Concluded on Page 62) 
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oe painting job, of 

course, saves money. But 
there’s a limit to the speed which a 
painter can attain. That limit lies 
largely in the paint itself. How easy 
is it to apply? 

Painters cannot help working fast- 
er... better... when they use the 
new Barreled Sunlight Flat Wall 
Finish. It has an ease of flow that 
can only be defined as an amazing 
“slip.” 

This “slip” speeds up the paint 
job without “hurry”. . . frees the 
painters’ brushes from the hindering 
drag of ordinary flat paints. Result: 
More rooms finished in a day with 
material savings in time and labor—by 
far your greatest painting expenses. 





brings more speed and 


economy to every flat 


finish job . 
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lts amazing “slip” 


Then, too, there’s a great saving in 
paint. Impartial tests prove the new 
Barreled Sunlight Flat Wall Finish has 
a spreading power of from 16% to 50% 
greater than that of any other high-quality 


flat finish. You buy from 16% to 50% 


less paint! 
Surfaces painted with the new Barreled 
Sunlight Flat Wall Finish are distinctly 
handsome. It dries smooth, flawless, ab- 
solutely free from brush marks and laps. 
Its faint sheen, visible on close inspec- 
tion, means a dirt- and dust-resistant 
surface that’s easy to wash. 

Before you repaint, investigate 
Barreled Sunlight Flat Wall Finish. Send 
for a sample can. Have your painters test 


Easy to Tint — for any color scheme 


Made in white — the new Barreled Sunlight Flat Wall Finish is 
easily tinted any shade with pure oil colors. 











e 





it side by side with the flat they have 
been using . . . compare for ease of flow 

. Spreading power . . . beauty of finish. 
Then a little figuring will convince you of 


the distinct econ- 
omy of this hand- 
some new flat fin- 
ish. Write U. S. 
Gutta Percha 
Paint Co., 44-E 
Dudley Street, 
Providence, R. I. 
Branches or dis- ; 
tributors in all pat WATE Frwy 


principal cities. AvP 
(For Pacific Coast, { Sunlight = 
W.P.Fuller&Co.) Sey jus 


were 





Quantities of 5 


gallons or more tinted at the factory without extra charge. 


~~ Barreled Sunlight 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


FLAT WALL FINISH 
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He doesn’t 
look like a 


andal. . 


But 


... he’s one of the 
25,716,201 reasons 
why school floors 
must be TOUGH 





“ASPHALT TILE FLOORS are 
tough, durable, resilient, quiet and 
non-slippery, even when wet.”— 
Excerpt from Proceedings, 24th 
Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Building Owners 
and Managers. 


(Concluded from Page 60) 


hinges upon the powers of a community to close a 
street for nonstreet purposes. While it is clear that a 
street may be closed for repair or for some other pur- 
pose related to the natural use of a street for travel, 
there is some question whether the rights of abutting 
property owners will not be interfered with when a 
strictly separate use, such as playground or as play, is 
contemplated. 

4 A new law in Kentucky makes the office of county 
superintendent of schools elective instead of appointive. 
Under the law county school superintendents will be 
elected for four years at the November election in 1933 
and will take office the first of January, 1934. Under 
the old law they were appointed by the boards of edu- 
cation. 


¢ The relief for needy school children is recognized in 
a law recently passed by the Ohio legislature, which 
provides that: “When the board of education of any 
city, exempted village, village, or rural school district, 
is satisfied that a child compelled to attend school is 
unable to do so because in want of shoes, clothing, med- 
ical attention, or other necessities, and those upon 
whom the child is dependent are unable to support or 
care for themselves and the child, the given board of 
education at any time prior to December 31, 1933, may 
provide such necessities as may enable the child to 
attend school. Upon satisfactory proof to the county 
commissioners that the board of education of any of 
above-mentioned school districts has no funds over and 
above all the school-operating expenses available to 
meet such needs, the county commissioners may allo- 
cate to said boards, funds for the purpose of providing 


relief for school children from the emergency relief 
fund.” 


4 A recent Louisiana Supreme Court decision holds 
that a school board may remove a superintendent for 
“incompetency, inefficiency, or unworthiness.” But it 
also holds that a removal for the reason that the ma- 
jority of the board was “out of harmony” with him 
and other unspecified reasons is void. 


¢ The Indiana Supreme Court has ruled that a 
school board cannot dismiss a teacher simply because 
she is married. The decision was given in an appeal 
taken by officials of the Elwood school system in the 
cases of three teachers who had been dismissed shortly 
after their marriages. The school board, as a result of 
the decision, was ordered to reinstate the teachers. The 
decision establishes from a new standpoint the consti- 
tutionality of the tenure law, and limits the causes for 












stain it. 


ing feet. 


the same thickness. 


which a teacher may be removed to the grounds stated 
in the statute. 


4 The tendency to employ teachers at less than the 
minimum wage prescribed by law has prompted Supt. 
H. C. Brown, of Davis county, Iowa, to warn school 
directors against entering into illegal contracts. A sec- 
ond-grade county certificate carries a wage of $60 a 
month, a high-school normal-training certificate $65, 
and a first-grade uniform county certificate commands 
a minimum wage of $75 a month. A violation of the 
law is punishable by a fine of from $25 to $100. 


¢ A measure was carried in the New York legisla- 
ture recently which makes it unlawful for school 
officials to inquire into the religious affiliations of 
teachers applying for positions. The governor, in ap- 
proving the bill, said it was a “proper reminder” of the 
right to worship as one pleased as provided in the 
state constitution. It was the outgrowth of an inci- 
dent two years ago in Orange county, where a Platts- 
burg woman charged she was rejected as a teacher be- 
cause of her religion. The offending school principal 
was removed from office by the state department. 


4 The supreme court of Minnesota has decided that 
a school-board member who votes for a contract in 
violation of the statutes requiring advertising for bids, 
and who spends money pursuant to the contract, is 
legally liable to the district for any resulting loss. 


4 The supreme court of Indiana has decided that the 
marital status of teachers alone is not sufficient 
grounds for discharge. Another decision upholds the 
constitutionality of the tenure law of 1927, which pro- 
vides that teachers employed in the same school for 
five years are “permanent teachers,” and may not be 
dismissed except on proof of specific charges of ineffi- 
ciency, insubordination, and the like. The latter deci- 
sion is particularly important, as judges in different 
parts of the state have been assailing the constitution- 
ality of the law. It has been a bone of contention, 
especially in rural districts, where it has been vigorous- 
ly opposed by the township trustees. 


¢ In Michigan, eight school districts were given prior- 
ity over regular depositors in a bank that had failed. 
Four school districts were denied such priority. The 
court in rendering the decision stated that it was in 
line with the recent ruling of the state supreme court. 
When a bank has been properly designated by a school 
or township board as a depository and a proper bond 
has been filed, such deposits are to be regarded as reg- 
ular and are not to be given priority. But when the 
bank has not been designated as a depository or proper 


An ordinary broom or brush . . 
down with soap and water. . 
keep this floor clean. Inks and ordinary acids will not 


This floor is quiet. Comfortable . . 


Available in two thicknesses, 
1/8 and 3/16, the price of 
J-M Tile Flooring is com- 
parable with linoleum of 


XUBERANT, bursting with energy . . . he is 
one of the millions of boys and girls whose 


restless feet pass daily through school corridors and 
over class-room floors. 


Yes, school floors must be “vandal-proof.’”’ Must 
stand the merciless drubbing of small, careless feet. 
Resist the grit and mud children track in with them 
... the ink they spill, the sticky substances they drop. 


J-M Tile Flooring is long-lived — it thrives even 
under school trafic. Records show that years of 
service actually improve its appearance. 


. an occasional wash- 
. is all that’s necessary to 


. and safe for hurry- 


The rich colors in which this flooring is available pro- 
vide you with color combinations that will add to the 


appearance of your school buildings. 
12 solid colors and 8 mottled colors 
are offered, in tiles from 3 inches to 
12 inches square. 


For full details, address Johns- 
Manville, 292 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


Johns-Manville 


TILE FLOORING 
TYPE A 


bonds have not been filed, the funds are to be regarded 
as illegally deposited and therefore held by the bank 
as trust funds and subject to priority. 


QUESTION OF TUITION FEES 

The question of exacting tuition fees from nonresi- 
dent pupils came up in the board of education of Sioux 
City, Iowa, and was subjected to a legal interpreta- 
tion. The attorney for the board rendered an opinion 
in which the following paragraphs appear: 

“The board has the right to pass on the question as 
to whether or not a pupil is a resident of the district, 
or a nonresident, and if the pupil is not satisfied with 
the decision of the board, he has the right to appeal 
to the county superintendent. 

“The board is to judge from the facts in each specific 
case, the real intent of the party where possible, and 
in all cases where the party does not intend to become 
an actual resident, but is residing here solely for the 
purpose of educational facilities, tuition shall be de- 
manded. 

“Ordinarily the legal residence of a minor is the same 
as that of his parents, but a minor may have a resi- 
dence for school purposes, other than that of his 
parents. 

“Tf the residence of a minor is for the sole purpose 
of obtaining free public-school education without bring- 
ing with him an actual residence and with the intent 
to return to his former residence, he does not become 
an actual resident with the purview of our school law. 
In the acquisition of the school domicile, two facts con- 
cur — actual residence and intention. 

“Where the parents have placed the control of the 
pupil with others and such child actually becomes 4 
resident of the district with intent to remain perma- 
nently in said district, they would have the right to 
attend the public schools without charge for tuition.” 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Ernest Ball is the new business manager for the 
school system of Memphis, Tenn. The Memphis Press 
says: “What is needed in the Memphis schools is not 
a brake or curb on its educational activities, but con- 
structive suggestions to accomplish the same results 
with a smaller expenditure of money; to eliminate, not 
spending, but waste. A man who is percentage-minded 
alone cannot do this. What it takes is a man with all 
the qualities which go to make up executive ability. Let 
it not be forgotten that not the least of these are vision, 


broad sympathy, open-mindedness, tact, and imagi- 
nation.” 
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SAFE, SANITARY 
CLEANLINESS 


The appearance of cleanliness is no assurance that walls, floors, tile, and enamel 
surfaces are sanitarily clean. The cleaning material you use must do more than 
give you what appear to be clean surfaces. » » Sanitary cleanliness is the 
outstanding achievement of Wyandotte Detergent in school cleaning. 
Wyandotte does more than remove the dirt and dust which the eye can 
see. It removes the grease films which collect dust and in which 
bacteria breed. » » Wyandotte gives you sanitary cleanliness 
with safety to the things it cleans. In a test painted surfaces 
have been washed with Wyandotte Detergent more than 
200 times before a trace of wear appeared. Floors 
can be mopped day after day without damage. 
Enamel surfaces show no scratches after re- 
peated washings with Wyandotte Deter- 
gent. » » Tile in and around swimming 
pools will not be slippery if washed 
with Wyandotte Detergent be- 
cause Wyandotte completely 
removes dangerous grease 
films which are not ap- 
parent to the eye. 











THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 


WYANDOTTE Sales Offices in 30 Principal Cities MICHIGAN 


Copy of booklet, “School and College 
Cleaning” will be sent free on request. 


andolle 
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The IRWIN $S 


GRAND RAPIDS 


FORMERLY STEEL FURNITURE CO. 
Seating Specialists for Over a Quarter Century 





TIME TESTED 


i B StandardFeatures of 


IRWIN SUPERIORITY 


Read them carefully. Summarize them. We feel 


confident that your answer, too, can be epitomized 


in just one word—IDEAL. Yet for this outstand. 


ing merit we ask no premium prices—a fact that 


unmistakably stamps each piece in this very com- 


plete line a supreme value. 


I 


~! 


A reliable company. 
Over a quarter century 


old in the seating field. 


A complete line. Cov- 
ers every classroom 
need. Meets every 
School Board Budget. 


Beautiful appearance. 
Graceful proportions 


and masterly design. 


Correct Posture. Built 
to avoid fatigue and to 
support and aid health 


of growing bodies. 


Skyscraper Construc- 
tion. Steel chassis guar- 
anteed against break- 


age. 


G 


10 


Work surfaces and 
body-supporting parts 
are of strongest woods 
obtainable. 


Seating combines in 
most ingenious con 
struction steel for 
strength and wood for 
comfort. 


Continuous im prove- 
Many of the 


most practical develop- 


ments. 


ments in seating have 
been sponsored by this 
company. 


A Quality Reputation. 
Product of master 
craftsmen in the 
world’s furniture cen- 


ter. 


Supreme in Value. 
Combines excellence 
and low price in a de- 


gree seldom attained. 


Write for our new Catalog just off the press 


ATING CO. 


MICHIGAN 
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HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


will make the School Books 


— you now own — Last Twice as Long 
and 


cut your Book Expense in Half! 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Protect — Reinforce and Support the Bindings, Edges 
and Corners of Books and receive all the Wear, 
Handling and Soiling instead of the Books. 


Samples Free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





National School-Business Officials to 
Meet at Los Angeles 


The committee in charge of the arrangements 
for the annual meeting of the National Association 
of Public-School Business Officials, to be held May 
24-27, at Los Angeles, California, is rapidly com- 
pleting the tentative program. The Biltmore Hotel 
will be the headquarters for the meeting. 

The various railroads have announced special 
transportation rates, good on all lines connecting 
with western routes. The rates comprise a special 
round-trip fare of $96.76 from Detroit, $104.57 
from Pittsburgh, $122 from New York, $118.73 
from Trenton, $116.56 from Washington, and 
$90.30 from Chicago. Tickets will be good for 
thirty days, but the special price quoted does not 
include a berth. The new rates will become effec- 
tive May 15, instead of June 1, as in former years. 

The officers of the association have announced 
that the convention will consider the very serious 
situation confronting education in the United 
States and will offer a very practical and sub- 
stantial program with a view of meeting the diff- 
cult economic readjustment of the school systems 
of the country. The program will emphasize wise 
and practical economies in school-business adminis- 
tration, taking up particularly the problems of 
school deposits in an emergency, pupil-cost account- 
ing, the federal survey of school finance, and other 
topics of vital interest to school-business officials 
and members of boards of education. 

Information concerning the meeting, hotels, and 
speakers may be obtained by writing to Mr. W. 
N. Decker, president, at Altoona, Pa., or to Mr. 
W. E. Record, business manager of the board of 
education, 1445 South San Pedro St., Los Angeles. 


The Tentative Program 
Construction Problems, Ira Coburn, president, board 
of education, San Francisco, Calif. ’ 
Recent and Practical Methods and Materials in 
Schoolhouse Construction and Maintenance, A. B. 


Cousins, Richmond, Va., and Andrew P. Hill, Jr., 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Janitor-Engineer Training, Howard A. Campion, 
principal, Wiggins Trade School, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Interior Finish in a Junior High School, A. C. Lamb, 
Hamtramck, Mich. 

Modern Office Equipment, W. D. N. Simmons, presi- 
dent, National Association of Office Equipment Manu- 
facturers. 

Work of the Federal Commission on the Survey of 
School Finance, R. A. Vandergrift, director of finance 
for the State of California. 

School Budgeting, Harry H. Baskerville, president, 
board of education, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Recent Decisions and Opinions on School Law, Wil- 
liam A. Dunne, secretary of the board of education, 
Troy, N. Y. 

The Present Emergency in Sureties for School De- 
posits, Wilbert A. Wehn, Johnstown, Pa. 

Payroll Procedure and Methods, H. W. Cramblet, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Frances Peirce, Westfield, N. J. 

Yardsticks and Barometers for Measuring Efficiency 
in School-Business Administration, N. Bradford Tren- 
ham. 

School-Administration Economics Without Lowering 
Standards, Dr. Thomas R. Cole, Seattle, Wash. 

Caretaker Problems, John T. Cate, business manager, 
Glendale, Calif. 


The Conferences 


The program provides for a number of round-table 
conferences on school-business problems. Mr. James J. 
Ball, Denver, Colo., will preside over the afternoon 
round table on “School-Building Problems”; Mr. John 
W. Lewis, Baltimore, Md., will have charge of the eve- 
ning round table on “Building Problems.” Other round 
tables will be held, taking up the subject of “Per Capita 
Cost Accounting,” “Janitor-Engineer Training,” and 
“Problems of the Smaller Cities.” 

The research committee on insurance will present a 
report, the research committee on school supplies will 
offer a progress report, and the committee on pupil- 
cost accounting will present a report in connection with 
the round-table conference. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





FINANCE AND TAXATION 


¢ El Reno, Okla. The annual school budget for the 
year 1932-33 has been reduced by $10,000, making the 
budget for the year $110,800. The reduction in the size 
of the budget will be met by a cut of 5 per cent in 
teachers’ salaries and by other economies. 

¢ The city schools of Bellingham, Wash., have 
adopted a budget of $398,000 for the school year 
1932-33, which is a reduction of $143,000 from that of 
the year 1931. The reduction was effected by a cut of 
10 to 12% per cent in salaries, elimination of some sub- 
jects, an increase in the teaching load, and elimination 
of supervisors in elementary schools. The instruction 
cost, representing more than 80 per cent of the total 
expenses, will bear the burden of the reductions. 


¢ Oakwood, Ohio. The school board has voted to 
reduce its budget from $387,844 to $311,276, or a 
saving of 20 per cent. A special retrenchment commit- 
tee appointed by the school board has called for sug- 
gestions from the teachers for school savings. 


¢ Duluth, Minn. The school share in tax money 
paid to the school board is $98,318 below that of a 
year ago, due to a decrease in assessed property valua- 
tions and mounting tax delinquencies. Should the cur- 
rent assessment fall below the anticipated figures, the 
school district will be compelled to meet the problem 
of a loss in tax revenue by reducing school expenses. 


¢ Ann Arbor, Mich. The school board has proposed 
a cut of $28,000 in the next year’s budget, in addition 
to the reductions previously made in 1931-32. The 
total budget for the next year will not exceed $705,000, 
provided the 15-per-cent reduction suggested by the 
governor is incorporated. 

4 Springfield, Mo. The school board has made a 
reduction of $133,000 in the annual school budget for 
1932-33, in order to offset an estimated loss in revenue 
of $136,000 for the school year. The anticipated loss in 
school revenue has been attributed to a reduction in 
assessed property valuations and a loss through non- 
payment of taxes. The saving in school expenses will 
be accomplished by a 10-per-cent reduction in the sal- 
aries of school employees, a cut of $78,000 in school 
operating expenses, the elimination of certain school 
activities, the combination of classes, and changes in 
the curriculum. 

4 Toledo, Ohio. The school board has appointed a 
special committee to undertake a survey of school costs. 
The survey will outline plans for effecting a cut in the 
school budget to meet an anticipated deficit of $300,000. 
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The Judicial Status of Textbooks 


“A textbook can be not only a source of valu- 
able information, but a means of propaganda 
which might be very disastrous to a democratic 
state. The close relation which the textbook 
bears to education has had its influence on 
legislation as shown by laws governing their 
adoption and use. Every state in the Union, as 
this thesis discloses, has passed some form of 
textbook legislation. Some states have placed 
the control of textbooks in the hands of boards 
with little restriction. Other states have placed 
more or less limitation upon the rights of offi- 
cers who have been given authority to determine 
the adoption, sale, and use of textbooks.” 

This statement appears in the introductory 
of a study, prepared by Willard L. Coffey, 
Ph.D., in which he deals with the legislative 
enactments and judicial decisions affecting the 
adoption, sale, and use of textbooks. He has 
brought together in brief form the essential 
elements of textbook legislation and such deci- 
sions of the courts as may guide in future law- 
making on the subject. In showing the units 
represented by those possessing the authority it 
develops that while 24 states hold to the state 
adoptions, 8 states resort to county adoptions, 
and the balance to both district and county 
adoptions. Here the author says: 

“Court decisions not only settle disputes, but 
they set up legal principles which aid in inter- 
preting and understanding functions that are 
delegated to bodies or individuals. Judicial law 
of today is the result of a slow development of 
a system of principles based upon common 
sense, reason, and previous experience. That 
there should be some variation of decisions in 
the various judicial jurisdictions should be 
expected, since those making decisions have 
different backgrounds of training and experi- 
ence. On the other hand, we should expect to 
find a few general principles that are common 
to all jurisdictions. The fact that some states 
leave to the school districts or their agents the 
authority to adopt textbooks while others deal 
with this subject through a central agency, such 
as a textbook commission or a board to which 
the authority has been delegated, is not impor- 
tant, except as such might affect the service 
which the textbook is meant to render. 

“If a board or commission is given authority 
to designate and adopt basal textbooks for the 
common elementary schools in specified sub- 
jects required by law to be taught, does such 
an authority carry with it the right to designate 
and adopt to the exclusion of every other text- 
book to be used in the common elementary 
schools?” 

The question whether a state has the right 
to pass uniform textbook laws, and thus grant 
to a contractor the exclusive privilege of 
furnishing textbooks to the schools is discussed 
in the light of court decisions. In all states 
where the question has become an issue the 
supreme courts have held that such right clearly 
exists. 

Mr. Willard defines a textbook as interpreted 
in the several dictionaries but holds also to 
court decisions which distinguish more defi- 
nitely a textbook from any other kind of book. 
In summarizing his findings the author says: 

“1. A textbook is a book used as a standard 
book for any particular branch of study. 

“2. A textbook must be considered with ref- 
erence to the particular branch of study for 
which it is designed when attempting to deter- 
mine its status. 

“3. The prevailing opinion of the courts of 


the United States does not classify a dictionary 
as a textbook. 

“4. The selecting or adopting body has no 
authority to select books other than those 
specified.” 

Governed by State Laws 

He then describes the various factors in- 
trusted with the adoption of textbooks, and the 
rules which usually govern, many of which are 
subject to legislative provisions. A digest of the 
various state laws bearing on the mode and 
manner of textbook adoptions is here provided. 
The author summarizes the significant legal 
principles involved in textbook adoptions in the 
following manner: 

“1. If a statute prescribes the purposes for 
which textbooks may be selected or adopted, 
the selecting or adopting authority must confine 
its selection or adoption to the prescribed 
purposes. 

“2. A textbook selected or adopted for a 
particular subject, by a commission authorized 
to select or adopt, must be used to the exclusion 
of all other books on that subject. 

“3. In the absence of constitutional limita- 
tions, a state through its legislature has wide 
latitude in exercising its control over textbooks 
used in its public schools. 

“4, A state may grant the exclusive right to 
a person, firm, or corporation to furnish text- 
books for the public schools without violating 
any constitutional right. 

“5. The passage of a law authorizing the 
selection, adoption, and use of certain textbooks 
in the public schools does not of itself create 
a monopoly. 

“6. The legislature has authority, unless re- 
stricted by the constitution, to impose upon offi- 
cers of a school district such duties relative to 
textbooks as it deems proper. 

“7. In the absence of constitutional provi- 
sion, the legislature has the authority to make 
schools uniform, even as to the textbooks to 
be used. 

“8. If the services of the officer benefit the 
public and are imposed for the benefit of the 
public, a statute in regard to this service is not 
subject to attack because the service happens 
to benefit a private person. 

“Q. If the legislature makes no provision for 
the adoption of textbooks and gives to the 
school trustees the authority to prescribe the 
rules for the governing of their school, they 
may adopt a set of books for the district. 

“10. The legislature, under a constitutional 
authority making it a duty for it to establish 
and maintain a general, thorough, and uniform 
system of public, free common schools, is not 
obliged to establish a system of textbooks, al- 
though it may do so. 

“11. A school board has no authority to enter 
into a binding contract with a book company 
to furnish books to a school district unless the 
statute so provides. 

“12. A uniform series of textbooks for a state 
includes all districts of the state, unless the 
statute makes definite exceptions. 

“13. A uniform series, unless definitely pro- 
vided by statute, does not mean uniformity for 
every grade and by the same author. The 
statute is satisfied if there is uniformity within 
each grade. 

“14, The principle of uniformity is not 
violated by the exemption of all districts of 
certain class within the state from its provisions. 

“15. Books adopted, according to statute for 
a definite period, are not readopted through 
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failure of the adopting authority, to act, un. 
less the statute so provides. 

“16. An adopting authority cannot adopt a 
book for a period less than that prescribed by 
statute. 

“17. A state board or commission that 

prescribes but does not adopt textbooks for a 
state may reconsider its action, in the absence 
of statute, before adoption by the school 
district.” 
_ Through court decisions the author estab. 
lishes the fact that publishers enjoy rights 
which must be respected by the school author. 
ities. A contract made for the use of certain 
textbooks implies that such textbooks must be 
used. The courts hold that the nonuse of 
adopted books deprives the publisher of q 
portion of his profits, and consequently denies 
him his contractual rights. Thus any person or 
firm having a financial interest in the com- 
pliance with the law or a contract bearing upon 
textbook adoptions may prosecute an action to 
compel such compliance. 


Trend of Legal Decisions 


The author holds that the courts look to the 
legislative acts in reaching their decisions, and 
records his findings here in the following 
summary: 

“1. The authority for the approval of text- 
books is to be sought in legislative acts. 

“2. Until the board of education takes some 
action that creates an injustice to a parent or 
taxpayer, no parent or taxpayer is privileged 
to seek a court of equity to right a supposed 
wrong that may happen. 

“3. If a board of education approves text- 
books contrary to law, a parent has no 
authority through the courts to seek to protect 
the interests of the public. Such belongs to the 
proper officer. The parent can only seek to 
protect his own individual interests. 

“4. If a textbook company enters into a 
contract with a constituted state authority for 
the exclusive sale of textbooks within the state, 
it is entitled to have the business that grows 
out of this contract, but unless the statute 
provides otherwise, it cannot dictate the exact 
time that a book shall be pursued within any 
one year when a school district is given author- 
ity to adopt a course of study not inconsistent 
with that prescribed by the state. 

“5. If a statute provides certain conditions 
that must be met by a book company in order 
for it to sell books to the public schools within 
a state, the book company must comply. 

“6. The validity of contracts for the sale of 
textbooks cannot be impaired by subsequent 
legislation or by subsequent action of boards 
or individuals. 

“7. A state through its legislature may 
prescribe the conditions under which textbooks 
may be permitted to be used without violating 
a constitutional right, so long as this control is 
directed against the school district and its 
officers. 

“8. Unless the statute provides otherwise, a 
textbook commission has no authority to 
reconsider its action after having selected text- 
books and entered into a contract for the 
furnishing of them. 

“9. Whenever a book company deals with 
a statutory board of statutory officers whose 
duties are prescribed, it must adopt and follow 
the law and procedure set forth in this statute. 
The company is presumed to know the law and 
any limitations which it may set up. 

“10. A statute which provides that textbooks 
shall not be changed within six years after 
adoption, except upon the unanimous consent 
of the adopting board, leaves to the board the 
right to adopt other books at any time. Such 
statute grants to the book company the 
privilege only of having its books adopted, but 

(Concluded on Page 68) 
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A Field Trip into History 


makes the subject vivid... interesting 
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By presenting many sulyects as living realities, 


Eastman Classroom Films stimulate the pupil's 


imagination and destre to learn 


T takes a long flight of the imagina- 
tion to recreate the new, strange 
ways and living conditions under 
which our forefathers established a 
European civilization on this continent 
and brought our nation into being. 
How welcome, then, is the authentic 
motion picture of early historicalevents. 
How quickly it crystallizes vague con- 
ceptions into vivid understanding. How 
much easier it makes the comprehen- 
sion of history—not only the part 
actually shown on the screen, but the 
whole subject. 
Nowonder so many schools have wel- 
comed the Eastman Classroom Films on 





George Washington, His Life and Times— 
an accurate, moving presentation of 
colonial life, revolutionary days and 
the beginnings of the Republic. 

Such a picture spurs children’s imag- 
inations into activity...makes the 
whole subject of history a vital thing. 
And what this picture accomplishes in 
history, other Eastman Classroom Films 
accomplish in geography, science, na- 
ture study, health, and other fields. 

Eastman Classroom Films and equip- 
ment are not expensive. Write for com- 
plete information. Eastman Teaching 
Films, Inc. (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company), Rochester, N. Y. 








GEORGE WASHINGTON 
His Life and Times 


A Series of Eastman Classroom Films 


This motion picture, the only one on 
Washington's life made at the request 
and with the codperation of the George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission, 
is doubly valuable for teaching history 
and for patriotic activities. It gives an 
accurate picture of colonial life, frontier 
conditions, the causes and military ac- 
tion of the Revolution, and the early 
days of the Republic. 


EASTMAN Classyoom Films 
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Some New Gregg Books 


Every book published within the last year. 
See them before making your fall selections. 


_ Greece Typine, College Course (SoRelle and Smith) .. . .$1.20 
Grece Speen Buitpine (Gregg) 
UNDERSTANDING ADVERTISING (Hawley and Zabin) 
_ Business Letrers: Functions, Principles, Composition 
(Johns) , 
Work Book for Bus 
Business Matnematics (Rosenberg), Part 1 


GENERAL Business Science, Part III 
(Jones and Holtsclaw) 
Projects in Business Science, Part III 
Tue Story or UNcie Sam’s Money (Walter O. Woods, 
| Treasurer of the United States) .. 
Because of the nature of this book single copies 
must be billed at the net price, postage fully 
paid. Discount on orders for two or more copies. 


To Be Published Soon 


TEACHING PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURES FOR GREGG SHORT- 
HAND (Skene, Walsh, and Lomax) 
CORRELATED STUDIES IN STENOGRAPHY 
| (Lawrence, McAfee, and Butler) 
Direct MetHop TEACHING MATERIALS FOR GREGG SHORT- 
HAND (Brewington and Soutter) Ready September 1 


FUNDAMENTAL DriLis In Grecc SHORTHAND 
(Beers and Scott) 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





...--net 1.50 | 


Ready July 1 | 


Ready June 1 | 


Ready September 1 | 
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Now Ready 


Leaders in Education 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY 
Edited by J. MCKEEN CATTELL 


The BiocrapuicaL Directory oF LEADERS IN EDUCATION 
will take a place among the most important works of refer- 
ence. Material for the book has been in course of collec- 
tion for a number of years along the lines of the Biographi- 
cal Directory of American Men of Science, which in suc- 
cessive editions has been a standard work for twenty-five 
years. The two directories are under the same editorship, 
as are also Science and School and Society, weekly jour- 
nals, the former of which since 1895, the latter since 1915, 
have maintained the highest position in the fields of sci- 
ence and of education. 

The BiocrapuicaL Directory oF LEADERS IN EDUCATION 
contains biographies of over 11,000 of those in America 
who have done the most to advance education, whether by 
teaching, writing, research, or administration, a careful 
selection from the million educational workers of the 
United States and Canada. They are those to whom daily 
reference is made in the press, from whom all positions of 
importance are filled. It is a work essential to all who have 
relations with those engaged in educational work, neces- 
sary to every reference library. 

Not only on the editorial side but also in mechanical 
production, the book maintains the standards of American 
Men of Science, being well printed and well bound, a book 
satisfactory for any student or any library to own, to show 
and to use. 

Over 1,000 pages — Over 11,000 biographies — Price $10. 
PUBLISHED BY 


| New York Chicago 


Toronto London 


(Concluded from Page 66) 
confers no contract rights that will be in- 
validated by a subsequent change by the adopt- 
ing board. 

“11. A book company must have a legal 
interest in the approval or adoption of a text- 
book before it may appear as a party in a case 
in court. 

“12. A contract between a board and a text- 
book company is not enforceable if the board 
has not complied with the fundamental provi- 
sions of the statute. 

“13. A mandate in a statute requiring a 
board of education to introduce adopted text- 
books ‘as speedily as practicable’ must be 
interpreted to mean without’ delay. The 
adoption is not at the discretion of the school 
board. \ 

“14. Unless prohibited by constitutional 
provision of statute, a board may vote to 
reconsider its action in the adoption of text- 
books if such reconsideration is taken at the 
same meeting before contracts have been 
executed. 

“15. A provision in a statute that reference 
books may be used in addition to the books 
adopted as readers cannot be interpreted to 
mean that a board of education may adopt 
other readers to be used in each grade in addi- 
tion to the adopted readers. 

“16. If a statute prescribes that only the 
adopted books shall be used, a board of edu- 
cation has no authority to compel or permit 
others to be used. 

“17, The board of education of a school 
district cannot claim constitutional or statutory 
exemption from the provisions of law which 
apply to the school system of the state except 
as specifically set forth in terms that indicate 
a clear and separate privilege or right. 

“18. Books adopted by a board of educa- 
tion can be changed only in accordance with 
the provisions of the law.” 


San Francisco 





Boston 





Sydney 


NEW BOOKS 
The Economic Basis for the Teacher’s Wage 

By Lester Dix. Cloth, 128 pages. Price, $1.50. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

The present study seeks to develop an economic 
theory for fixing teachers’ salaries and to provide a 
mathematical procedure for finding the minimum 
fair wage, under our present economic system. In 
introducing his subject the author recounts the his- 
tory of teachers’ wages and discusses the various 
unscientific methods used in the past. He makes 
clear that there can be no place in an economically 
just program, for crude political methods, “labor”’ 
propaganda, appeals to emotion, and cheap pub- 
licity. 

In developing his theory, Dr. Dix shows that all 
salary must be based upon the contribution of the 
worker —in this case the teacher —to the eco- 
nomic welfare of society. Using the theory of A. 
C. Pigou, he holds further that the national divi- 
dend from the services of workers will be at a 
maximum when the occupational groups having 
equally scarce native ability receive equal marginal 
incomes. In other words, he argues that the profes- 
sion which requires the highest intellectual ability 
and educational preparation shall be the best paid. 
By the application of these principles and the use 
of statistical materials he fixes the place of teach- 
ers in a scale of professions which are of most ad- 
vantage to society, and by a closely reasoned pro- 
cedure he indicates the basic position of teachers’ 
salaries under varying conditions of living costs, etc. 

In the course of the argument the barriers to the 
achievement of a just wage are defined in terms of 
ignorance, lack of mobility, the complexity of tradi- 
tion, and widespread attitudes and ancient preju- 
dices. As applied to teaching these barriers result 
in low wages for teachers from such facts as these: 
(a) teaching is one of the few occupations for 
which the state provides free training; (b) 83 per 
cent of all teachers are women; (c) there is little 
planning on the part of teacher-training institutions 
in limiting and directing their output; (d) the en- 
trance standards to the occupation are compara- 
tively low and easy; (e) there is widespread notion 
of an oversupply of teachers; and (f) there is a 


THE SCIENCE PRESS 


GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





constant surplus of entrants ignorant of the real 
facts. 

There are in the author’s assumptions and in his 
long chain of reasoning various points from which 
there must be dissent. As a working theory the 
book is a distinct contribution and should be widely 
used by the teaching groups that desire to rise 
above present salary-getting practices and come 
forward with some semblance of a scientific, un- 
selfish method for planning salary programs. 

For immediate purposes, the chief value of the 
book is to be found in the practical implications 
which are urged. Primarily, as the author says, 
there must be a complete revolution in the minds 
of teachers and of the public concerning the high 
intellectual qualifications required and used by 
teachers in their occupations. The standards of en- 
trance, training, and certification must be raised. 
Measures must be taken to control and limit the 
number of persons who enter the profession. Teach- 
ers aS a group must interest themselves in the 
wages and the conditions of entry into other occu- 
pations. It is difficult to understand a final recom- 
mendation which would make entry into all profes- 
sions free by making education and training for 
them without cost. It would rather seem that as an 
economic expedient, it would be more effective to 
require prospective teachers to share somewhat in 
the cost of their training, as do lawyers, doctors, 
clergymen, and others in the semiprofessions. 
English in Action 

Book II. By J. C. Tressler. Cloth, illustrated, 589 
pages. Price, $1.76. D. C. Heath and Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

The rules and explanations given in this text for the 
last two years of the senior high school are concise. 
The bulk of the text consists of examples, exercises, 
and tests. The whole field of composition is covered m 
23 chapters, and an appendix. Part I, entitled “Exer- 
cises in Speaking and Writing” includes, besides the 
usual divisions of the subject, such special forms 4 
conversation, précis, publication, reading, and reciting. 
Part II studies the “Sentence and the Word,” including 
enunciation and pronunciation and figures of speech. 

The author’s method of teaching more by exa 
and exercise than by explanation and rule perhaps puts 
a burden on the teacher for closer check-up on w 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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H-W MOVABLE 
TABLET ARM CHAIR 
( with drawer ) 


H-W MOVABLE 
CHAIR DESK 
( without drawer ) 























H-W MOVABLE CHAIR DESK 
(with wood drawer) 


modern \ eating 
FOR MODERN SCHOOLS 
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: and Economical. The Movable Desk and Tablet Arm Chair units shown 
above are compact and especially adapted to flexible classroom arrange- ' 
2 ment. They are particularly suited to study hall use. E 
d f 
h The H-W Movable Desk has a generous size solid wood top which is securely attached to the heavy gauge 
Y steel frame. This top is made of solid wood instead of veneer as a precaution against marring and 
d. chipping. The floating arm principle is a distinctive feature which induces correct sitting posture, 

o because the writing surface is directly in front of the student. The rigid shelf support is curved out 

he to permit more leg freedom, and encourage correct, comfortable sitting posture. 

u- 

m- These seating units may be furnished with or without a storage drawer, which fits snugly under 

or the seat. 

a Your nearest H-W Sales office will be pleased to demonstrate this or any other type of practical 

= school seating. 
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Fanaa 


E FEEL that we are not intruding — because 
we have come into the school realm by invita- 
tion. We are envelope makers on a broad scale. 


It was found that many of our numbers were finding 
their way to schools. 


The call seemed to be coming from among the “Voca- 
tionals” particularly — for use in their printing divi- 


sions. 


Then there began wide recognition of numerous “spe- 
cials” of ours. Report card envelopes. Envelopes of 


J. 


of service. 


formal and semi-formal character with cards to match. 


And so on. Many of them. And we like to believe this 





W. Pierce St. at 16th St. Viaduct 
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pupils, but this is well compensated for by the amount 
and variety of material offered. 

On page 254 the author says “When one picks up at 
random a newspaper from a newsstand and pays for it, 
he may be buying poison for food.” In view of the 
truth of this statement and the author’s sincerity in 
uttering it, one wonders why he chooses as examples of 
paragraphs for study on pages 62 and 63 two para- 
graphs which suggest for a library a number of books 
which are very unwholesome reading, especially for 
adolescents. Or, again, why on page 271 he asks for 
reports on certain magazines which are at best un- 
suited to young people. 


The American Colonies 

By Mary G. Kelty. Cloth, 334 pages, illustrated. 
Price, $1. Ginn and Company, Boston, Mass. 

This work is a descriptive history of the colonization 
of North America, in which pupils of the middle grades 
may learn why the English people came to live in the 
New World, how England came to own practically all 
of North America, and how the Colonists lived in the 
pioneer settlements and later in the towns and cities. 
The author’s point of view is usually the conventional 
one, but her attempts to make clear some of the Euro- 
pean conditions which caused some of the colonization 
efforts are not altogether successful or inclusive. 


Evolution and the Development of the Office of 

Superintendent 

By H. Claude Hardy. Cloth, 162 pages, illustrated. 
Published by Inor Publishing Co., Inc., New York City. 

While the author centers his study upon the evolu- 
tion of the superintendency office of a limited area in 
New York state, namely, Westchester County, he finds 
it of exceptional interest and somewhat typical of the 
evolution elsewhere. 

The study covers about three hundred years, and be- 
ginning with the earliest Colonial period, lifts out of 
a mass of historical data, the pertinent facts and pieces 
out quite an instructive story. Westchester lies imme- 
diately west of New York City and includes in its 
borders some of the oldest and most charming villages 
in the state. In point of population and wealth the 
county has experienced a phenomenal growth within 
the past three decades. In 1900 the population was 
184,257 and in 1930 it was 520,947. In 1910 the assessed 
valuation was $312,715,044 and in 1930, it was $1,758,- 
484,659. The present school enrollment is 93,446. The 
location of the county gives promise of enormous 
growth during the next two decades. 

In summarizing his study the author notes the con- 





ceptions regarding the function of a public school sys- 
tem which from time to time found acceptance by 
those in charge. These are most enlightening and no 
doubt have contributed to progress not only in West- 
chester county but elsewhere as well. 


Grammar in Action 

With Answers. By J. C. Tressler. Cloth, 404 pages, 
illustrated. $1.28. D. C. Heath and Co., Boston. 

This is a new edition of a widely used text. It differs 
from the original only in the addition of a key to the 
students’ exercises. The author has succeeded in making 
the essentials of grammar both clear and interesting. 
The explanations, addressed to the pupil, not to the 
teacher, are direct, concise, and clear. The key is in- 
tended to be used by the pupil, or one of his classmates, 
in checking the exercises. For purposes of class discus- 
sion, answers are omitted for parts of some of the 
exercises. 

This text should entirely erase the problem of in- 
teresting the pupil in acquiring a working knowledge 
of the fundamentals of grammar. 


Living Geography 

Book One. By Ellsworth Huntington, C. B. Benson, 
and F. M. McMurry. Cloth, 378 pages, illustrated. List 
price, $1.20. Published by The Macmillan Company, 
New York City. 

The bringing out of a school geography is an under- 
taking which involves publishing enterprise of a high 
order of authorship. The publishers in producing this 
new geography brought to their service an accom- 
plished world traveler, a statistician of wide experience, 
and an educator of acknowledged ability and standing. 
That combination promises an exceptional product. The 
changes in the world map effected by the world war 
as well as the explorations in previously unknown parts 
of the globe call for new or revised geographies. 

The approach to the task is not only descriptive, as 
are most geographies, but historic as well. As a central 
theme the text concerns itself with the use of primary 
production and brings into utilization of actual expe- 
riences obtained in travel. Something of the thrill of 
the explorer and the traveler is also brought into the 
text. 

The introductory part of the geography deals with 
the world as a whole. The text then concerns itself 
with America and from there radiates out into other 
lands and climes. It is enlivened with a study of 
selected types of people, occupations, industries, and 
places. The text introduces a remarkable series of 
sights and scenes; where people live, how they live, 
what they do, and how they subsist. 





troducing 


Ourselves 
to Your 
Fraternity 


is because of special merits and adaptability. 


NOW it seems to us that this school trend is altogether 
too important to stay on a casual all-in-the-day’s-work 
basis. From time to time we will want to be telling 
you more about what we have for you. And to know 
what you want. 


So we feel that it is in first and fitting order, before we 
directly ask for your valued business, to make this in- 
troduction. We hope it will lead to pleasant relations 


WESTERN STATES ENVELOPE CO. 


"E.G lngee 


Pres. 





Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





The selection of illustrations covers many countries 
and a wide range of subjects. Some of the pictures 
showing great cities and interesting rural areas are 
made from high elevations effected through the air- 
plane. A splendid series of colored maps is presented in 
the back part of the book. 


Indices of Supply and Demand of Teachers in 

Minnesota 

By Alfred V. Overn. Cloth, 279 pages. Price, $2.50. 
Published by the University of Minnesota Press, Min- 
neapolis. 

This study is concerned with the number of teachers 
who have been demanded and supplied in the various 
fields of teaching in the public schools of Minnesota. 
The three largest cities have been omitted. The author 
indicates especially what has occurred during the past 
eleven years in the high schools and graded schools in 
employing teachers for specific subjects and activities. 
The study is particularly clear to indicate present 
trends as a guide to teacher-training institutions and to 
students in these schools. The study breaks pioneer 
ground and should be especially useful during these 
lean years when teacher-training activity must neces- 
sarily be limited and carefully directed. 

Elson Basic Reader, Five 

By W. H. Elson, W. S. Gray, and Christine Keck. 
Scott, Foresman & Company, Chicago, III. 

In the compiling and editing of this book, it has been 
assumed that the fifth grade should introduce children 
to a wide variety of types of literature which will be 
of interest in adult life. Perhaps the most important 
feature of the book is the careful selection of modern 
literature which is thoroughly classic in quality and 
which contains ideas and a vocabulary well within the 
abilities of fifth-grade children and thoroughly adjusted 
to their interests and needs. 

Junior Highway to English 

Book II. By C. H. Ward and H. Y. Moffett. Cloth, 
334 pp., $1. Scott, Foresman and Co., Chicago, III. 

This is the eighth-year book (revised) of a two- 
book course for the junior high school. The authors say 
that they have tried to furnish “a text that will open 
a straight, plain path to results.” An examination of the 
text will convince one that they have succeeded. The 
special aim of Book II is “to fix definitely the elemen- 
tary facts of grammar and punctuation, as used in the 
construction of good sentences.” Grammar, spelling, and 
punctuation are taught, first by explanation and then 
by application in many exercises. The book is eminent- 
ly practical — one that will produce results. 


(Concluded on Page 72) 
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ROTARY DUPLICATOR 


DUCATIONAL institutions have long known 
what a tremendous help Ditto is in speeding 
office and classroom routine. Now, the new Ditto 
Rotary brings even greater speed, efficiency and 
economy. 


The Rotary model adds these advantages to the 
familiar Ditto method: simpler to operate because 
it is fully automatic; more widely useful because 
it produces up to 250 bright copies from one 
original; faster—produces one hundred or 
more copies per minute. 


Teachers find the Ditto Rotary a big help in 


preparing examinations, tests, special seat work, 

individual assignments, charts, graphs, music 

scores and reports. And you can safely trust its 

operation to a twelve-year-old child. 

Ditto also effects important economies in supply 

bills, time, labor and payroll by handling pay- 

roll records, office forms, card records, bulletins, 

reports—all kinds of paper work. 

An interesting booklet, “Ditto for Schools and 
Colleges,” explains how Ditto takes care of 
routine tasks better, quicker, cheaper. A 


copy is yours for the asking. 


DITTO INCORPORATED 


2256 West Harrison Street 


Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
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Making Nature Study 
Interesting thru Blackboard 


Drawings 


The study of plant life presents fascinating topics for illustration 
through blackboard sketches. Here, as in geography lessons, 


Ya it is necessary to teach with the chalk in one's hand. Finished 


charts and diagrams even though accessible will not bring the 
active attention from pupils as will the responsive piece of 
cha!k, with which the teacher develops a drawing part by part, 
as the explanation proceeds. 


While the illustrations shown are made and arranged with some 
degree of care, no such care need be practiced in work of this 
type on the blackboard. The drawings are visual aids to com- 
prehension and are not intended as decorations. They are to be 
erased as soon as the need for them has passed. 


An-du-septic Dustless Crayons are ideally suited for all black- 
board work. They make a clear, crisp, intense white mark, and 
erase with a minimum of dust. 





ANC -DU-SEPTIC DUSTLESS CRAYON 
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(Concluded from Page 70) 


A Manual for teachers explains the purpose of each 
lesson, gives hints for recitations, contains keys to the 
exercises, and shows the program of gradual advance 
to better compositions. 

The Skycraft Book 

By Laura B. Harney. Cloth, 344 pages. Price, $1.08. 
D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, Mass. 

A teacher of elementary science has prepared this 
supplementary reader for upper grades and junior high 
schools. The book not only tells of the history and 
romance of aviation, but is in simplified form a very 
complete description of the present status of the art of 
flying, of airplanes, and dirigibles, with a good deal of 
supplementary information on its scientific, engineering, 
commercial, and economic aspects. 

The book is written in an enthusiastic, whole-hearted 
style which will interest children. It is at the same time 
careful and conservative in its statements concerning 
achievements and probable development of flying and 
flying crafts. Illustrations of permanent historic value 
enliven the book, and a complete glossary makes tech- 
nical terms clear to the young reader. 


Elson Junior Literature 

Book two. By Wm. H. Elson, Christine M. Keck, and 
Mary H. Burris. Cloth, 542 pages. Scott, Foresman & 
Company, Chicago. 

This collection of literature from both classic and 
contemporary writers of poetry and prose is intended 
for advanced junior-high-school classes. The selections 
are grouped into: The World of Nature, The World of 
Adventure, The Good Citizen, and Literature and Life 
in the Homeland. Notes, questions, and references fol- 
lowing the principal selections, besides being directed 
to ordinary interpretations, are designed “to cultivate 
the extensive reading habit and the library method of 
study.” 

Race Attitudes of Iowa Children 

By Ralph D. Minard, Ph.D. 101 pages. Published by 
The University of lowa, lowa City, Iowa. 

This analysis covers a study of pupils in large and 
small communities and seeks to determine their atti- 
tudes toward the Negroes, Jews, and other racial 
groups. The study is inconclusive. 


The Story of English Literature 

By Edmund Kemper Broadus. Cloth, 626 pp., illus- 
trated. $1.96. The Macmillan Company, New York 
City. 

The story of English literature differs from the ordi- 
nary history of literature in the manner of its telling 
The author has given us a series of vivid pictures of 
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life in the : various ited of English bisheey, weaving 
into these pictures and making a part of them extracts 
from representative authors. 

The word pictures are nothing if not vivid and in- 
teresting. While the author has apparently striven to 
make his background statements accurate, the careful 
reader will feel that in giving the religious background 
of Chaucer’s time, the author’s statements are a trifle 
too subjective. 

General Business Science 

Part III. By L. L. Jones and J. L. Holtsclaw. Cloth, 
218 pages. The Gregg Publishing Company, New York. 

Personal and home finance and financial records, 
farm finance, and financial records of the small busi- 
ness make up the body of this book. The final units 
are devoted to records of assets and liabilities and 
double-entry bookkeeping. Each unit begins with an 
explanation of the underlying principles and common 
procedures, and is followed by a series of projects 
which the student is expected to work out. 

The book takes into account the fact that practically 
all children will be obliged to solve personal and family 
problems in financial management and that they will 
come into contact with the problems of financing and 
examining the financial records of small business firms, 
even though they may themselves never be required to 
approach the business of keeping a set of books. 
Condensed Rules for English Composition 

By M. E. Gray. Paper, 45 pages. The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. 

Punctuation, sentence construction, the parts of 
speech, and the simplest rules of English composition 
are explained. An appendix suggests rules for correct- 
ing English papers. The booklet should be of special 
help for quick reference. 

Transcription Drills 

By J. Walter Ross. Cloth, 192 pages. The Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York. 

These drills comprise work in transcribing letters 
presented in type and in shorthand, with especial em- 
phasis upon English, vocabulary, sentence construction, 
punctuation, paragraphing, etc. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Transportation. Published by the Educational 
Talking Picture Department of the Electrical Research 
Products, Inc., New York City. A one-reel film on 
the development of transportation, showing the signifi- 
cant developments in transportation devices and facili- 
ties, the reasons for the development of these devices, 
and the influence they have had on subsequent progress. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 East 42nd Street, New York 


Makers of 


GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 


Crayola Drawing Crayon 
Perma Pressed Crayon 
An-Du-Septic Dustiess Crayon 
Anti-Dust Blackboard Crayon 


Atlantic White Chalk Crayon 

B & S Colored Chalk Crayon 
Artista Water Colors 

Artista Poster Show Card Colors 


Practical use is made of animated maps in aunt the 
course of railroad development, federal highway and 
airway achievements, and natural barriers. 


Tiny Water Animals. Published by the Educational 
Talking Picture Department of the Electrical Research 
Products, Inc., New York City. An interesting science 
film, showing the important divisions in science courses, 
beginning at intermediate grade levels and extending 
into the college field. This one-reel film depicts the size 
and activities of the amoeba, including their life proc- 
esses, characteristics, and natural habitat. 

Some Facts Regarding Economic Conditions in 
Kansas and Their Relation to the Financing of the 
Schools of the State. By Carl B. Althaus. Published 
by the Kansas Teachers’ Association, Topeka, Kans. A 
report of a study undertaken by a special committee, 
under the direction of Dr. Althaus. The present study 
furnishes a thoughtful analysis of what the ability of 
the community is in the financing of education. It 
should serve as a guide to school authorities in deter- 
mining their financial policies and in meeting the 
problem of reducing school taxes. 


A Critical Summary of Research Relating to the 
Teaching of Arithmetic. By W.S. Monroe and Max 
D. Engelhart. Paper, 115 pages. Price, 50 cents. Bulle- 
tin No. 58, September 15, 1931. The present pamphlet 
is limited to research dealing with methods of learning 
and teaching arithmetic. In this study, the authors have 
recognized certain specified criteria in their evaluation, 
and their conclusions relative to the findings in the 
teaching of arithmetic are entirely valid. The relatively 
meager contribution of research in this bulletin suggests 
the possibility that comparable instructional procedures 
cannot be evaluated with a high degree of precision. 
The evaluation of a procedure by experimentation is 
dependent upon the control of all factors affecting the 
learning of pupil except the one studied. It does not 
appear that precise and dependable evaluations of com- 
parable instructional procedures may be expected. At- 
tention is given to statistical procedures to be employed 
in making an interpretation of differences in achieve- 
ment, and a distinct formula is offered for use in de- 
termining errors of measurement and variable errors of 
sampling. In closing the discussion, the authors point 
out that it appears appropriate to give some attention 
to the demonstration of the feasibility of a procedure 
versus the determination of the relative merits of two 
or more specified procedures. To determine the relative 
merits of two or more specified procedures, controlled 
experimentation is required. It was suggested that the 
expectation of precise evaluation cannot be justified. 
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No. 206 


afehool Board. 
New 


THE KANSAS TAXATION PROBLEM 


The educators of Kansas are actively concern- 
ing themselves in a reform of the state’s system of 
taxation. A tax-limitation amendment which was 
recommended by the governor, and favorably con- 
sidered by the legislature, is to be referred to the 
people to be voted on November 8, 1932. It aims 
to limit the property tax to 15 mills and thereby 
force the adoption of a new plan of taxation. 

The supporters of the measure hold that, “The 
deficiency created by the tax-limitation amendment 
will be met by getting tax-dodging wealth on to 
the tax rolls by scientific assessment, and by sup- 
plemental forms of taxation.” 

Under supplemental forms of taxation are in- 
cluded: (a) Occupational taxes; (>) sales taxes; 
(c) luxury taxes, as taxes on beverages, confec- 
tionery, cosmetics, etc.; (d) gross-production taxes; 
(e) poll taxes — Pennsylvania levies a poll of $5 
on each adult citizen; (f) inheritance taxes; (g) 
amusement taxes, such as taxes on theater admis- 
sion; (4) business taxes; (7) income taxes. 

Which of the several proposals will be enacted 
into law will remain with the next session of the 
legislature. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


4 Springfield, Ohio. The board of education has 
adopted a new administrative policy, providing for 
the elimination of the office of director of schools and 
placing the control of the entire school system under 
the direction of the superintendent of schools. Mr. H. 
F. Shultis, the present incumbent, has been appointed 
as business manager, and will work under the super- 
vision of Supt. F. M. Shelton. 


4 Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. The board of education, 
by a 4-to-3 vote, has rescinded its action, accepting 
the resignation of Supt. Julius Winden. At an earlier 
meeting, Mr. Winden had presented his resignation, 
which it was claimed had been requested. Public opin- 
ion in the city became aroused and opposed the sum- 
mary action of the board without just cause, with the 
result that the board reversed itself. 


« « « « « « is designed especially for the 
schoolman who is desirous of having included 
in his seating equipment the very latest and 
best developments in the seating industry. 


« « « « « « the name “Peabody” in school 
seating means the assurance of Quality, Com- 
fort, Durability and Low Cost over a period 
of years. These characteristics are actually 
built into “Peabody” products by men who 
are masters at their trade. 


« « « « « « combine these features with the 
fact that Peabody” offers the advantages of 
thirty years of seating experience and you 
have the reasons school systems in all parts 
of the country have adopted “Peabody” 
seating equipment. 


Catalog gladly sent on request. 


The Peabody Seating Co. 


North Manchester 


Indiana 


appeal of the board of education against the city of 
Van Wert, has ruled that a municipality may charge 
and collect water assessments from a school board. It 
appears that the city of Van Wert had obtained a 
judgment of $2,550 in the Common Pleas Court against 
the school board for water service in five schools. The 
school board had protested, claiming an agreement un- 
der which the school board was to pay 23 per cent of 
the regular assessments. 

Since the rendering of the decision, school boards in 
Wellston, Portsmouth, Jackson, and Lima have been 
faced with the necessity of paying for water service, 
and the local city authorities have taken action to col- 
lect the amounts due them from the schools. 

4 Des Moines, Iowa. The school board has begun a 
study to determine the feasibility of generating its own 
power for each school building. Supt. J. W. Studebaker, 
in a report to the board, pointed out that the schools 
are at present paying $25,000 a year to the local power 
and light company and that generating plants are much 
cheaper than formerly. The board generates its own 
power in the West Junior High School and the East 
High School, but uses old-type generators. The school 
district regularly pays a high bill for electricity, but 
receives no reduced rate based on the large amount of 
current used. 

4 Camden, N. J. The board of education has re- 
jected an offer of the city teachers to donate $125,000 
to balance the budget. The action was taken because 
it was alleged the teachers had attempted to dictate 
the board’s policy in measures of economy. 


¢ Lancaster, Ohio. The school board has adopted a 
set of regulations for the operation of an athletic board 
of control. The athletic board will have charge of ath- 
letic activities in the high school and will encourage 
greater coOperation among the various branches of the 
school system. 


4 Niles, Ohio. The school board has voted to make 
reductions in the salaries of school employees, as a 
measure of economy for the next school year. Nurses, 
truant officers, and clerks were asked to take a cut 
of 10 per cent in salary, and janitors were given a 
reduction of 25 per cent, making a minimum salary of 
$70 and a maximum of $120. 


¢ Mr. C. L. Goodrich, of the Michigan state edu- 
cation department, has given an opinion to the Owosso 
school board, in which he holds that meetings of public 
bodies are public, but that meetings of the schoel board 
need not be public unless the board desires it. The 
board may exclude those whom it wants to, or it can 
let anyone in, just at it desires. 





No. 200 





No. 21 


¢ Kalamazoo, Mich. Married women _ teachers, 
whose husbands are employed, will not be given teach- 
ing contracts for the next year, under a new policy 
of the board of education. It is estimated that the order 
will affect from ten to twelve married teachers. 


¢ Boston, Mass. Under a recent ruling of the cor- 
poration counsel, teachers in the city schools must 
maintain a residence in the city in order to retain their 
teaching positions. As a result of the ruling, the school 
board will seek to determine whether Boston teachers 
or outsiders are being appointed to places in the city 
schools. 

¢ Hamilton, Ohio. The board of education has 
accepted an offer of the teachers to work two weeks 
without pay during the remainder of the school year. 
It had been planned to close the schools on June 10, 
two weeks previous to the date originally set. 


4 Kalamazoo, Mich. The school board has adopted 
a policy in which it reserves the right to discontinue 
the services of any woman teacher who marries during 
the life of her teaching contract. Any teacher who 
marries prior to the opening of the schools in Sep- 
tember will suffer the loss of her contract. 


4 Waltham, Mass. Supt. W. H. Slayton, in his 
recent annual report to the school board, suggested 
that the qualifications of teachers and the conditions 
of their employment be revised. The purpose of the 
revision of the rules is to obtain thoroughly competent 
teachers and to establish regularity of procedure in 
their election to teaching positions. 


¢ Columbus, Ohio. The new high school in the 
suburb of Bexley, now under construction, will be 
completed and occupied with the opening of the 
school year in September. The building, which con- 
tains 23 classrooms, a gymnasium, an auditorium, 4 
library, and a music room, was erected at a cost of 
24 cents a cubic foot. It was planned and erected un- 
der the supervision of Messrs. Miller & Reeves, archi- 
tects, Columbus, Ohio. 


¢ Kenosha, Wis. The school board has voted to 
retain its ruling banning married women teachers in 
the schools. 

The original policy of the board met with a storm 
of protest by the affected teachers. Under the ruling, 
married women who have not been in the school sys- 
tem for ten years will not be offered contracts after 
June 30, 1932. 


4 Dayton, Ohio. The administrative offices of the 


board ef education have been moved from the Lud- 


lew Building to the Cooper School, 330 South Ludlow 
Street. 
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Make Part Time Rooms 
Work All Day! 


Remodeling Time is Here 


If your school buildings are crowded, check up on laboratories and vo- 
Perhaps Science, Art, Domestic Science and Manual 
Training rooms are not used every period of the day. If not, they offer 


the solution to your problem. By proper arrangement and proper equip- 
ment, every room can be made available for every period use. 


cational rooms. 


Ask for a Kewaunee Engineer 
To help you make arrangements for the releasing of part-time rooms 
for full-time use, we maintain free Engineering Service. Just write us 
that you wish to have one of our Engineers help you solve your crowded 
problem and, without obligation, we will send a Kewaunee Engineer to 


render the service needed. 


Saves Money— Saves Building 
The Engineer we will send to you knows all about modern laboratory 
furniture. He will give you complete information on how to properly 
furnish your rooms, so that a maximum number of students can be ac- 
commodated at the lowest possible cost. Write us at once. 


Become familiar with the new Kewaunee 
Master Keyed Combination Padlocks for 
lockers. Write for samples and literature. 


Coz 


EXPERTS 
C. G. CAMPBELL, PRES. AND GEN. MGR. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Chicago Office 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


Philadelphia Adrian, Mich. Toronto, Ont. Minneapolis 
Greensboro, N. C. Indianapolis Oklahoma City 

Miami Jackson, Miss. Kansas City Aberdeen, S. D. 
Birmingham New Orleans Little Rock Denver 
Louisville Houston Lincoln, Nebr. Salt Lake City 
Nashville EI Paso Des Moines Phoenix 
Columbus 


Grand Forks, N. D. San Francisco 


i 


Drawing Table No. L-2028 


Biology Table No. C-307 


New York Office 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Los Angeles 


Portland, Ore. 
Spokane 

Crystal Falls, Mich. 
Montreal, Que. 
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Domestic Science Table No. K-1786 





Lincoln Table Installation, 
Thornton Fractional Township High School, 
Calumet City, Ill. 
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Lincoln Science Desk No. D-503 






General Chemistry 
Table No. D-794 





Chemistry Table 
No. D-764 








CALIFORNIA SCHOOL-BUSINESS OFFICIALS 
MEET AT LONG BEACH 


H. M. Monroe, San Francisco, California 


The Fifth Annual Convention of the Public- 
School Business Officials’ Association of California 
met at the Hotel Virginia, Long Beach, March 16 
to 19, inclusive. Without question, it represented 
the most helpful meeting of any held to date. Long 
Beach is an ideal convention city and the hotel 
proved a most delightful hostelry. Under the direc- 
tion of President George L. Yelland, secretary and 
business manager of the Alhambra Public Schools, 
a fine program was carried out. 


The Program 


While the entire program was of a high order, 
there were some outstanding topics. Let us mention 
the paper of Hon. Rolland A. Vandegrift, state 
director of finance of California, in which he 
showed the necessity of charting and following a 
minutely detailed budget. His budget methods have 
been highly commended by organizations outside 
of California. 

Various legislative problems germane to Califor- 
hia were presented by Mr. William A. Sheldon, sec- 
retary of the Los Angeles board of education. Mr. 
Sheldon has made a most intensive study of this 
phase of school-administrative work, and has an 
intimate grasp of the problem. 

Mr. N. H. Bradford Trenham delivered a paper 
on “Yardsticks and Barometers for Measuring 
Efficiency of School-Business Administration,” 
which was a most constructive dissertation upon 
an important subject. 

Mr. Walter E. Morgan, assistant superintendent 
of public instruction of California, spoke upon “A 
Plan for the Equalization of School Support.” Cali- 
fornia, like other states, finds itself with an undue 
proportion of school taxes levied upon the local 
districts, and a method is sought for equalizing the 
burden. 

Another outstanding paper of the convention was 
that delivered by Mr. Courtenay Monsen on “Pub- 
lic Relations.” 

The musical selections offered by the Long Beach 


Public Schools at each session of the convention 
were worthy of note. 


The Round-Table Meetings 

One of the fine features of the convention was 
the large number of round-table discussions which 
took place. The writer has always believed in the 
theory of participation by as many people as pos- 
sible in these discussions. It is believed that the 
future of the organization will see greater attention 
paid to these round-table sessions. 

An unusual event of the convention was the ban- 
quet on the closing evening, which was a “speech- 
less” one. Mr. Harry H. Baskerville, president of 
the board of education, Los Angeles, spoke on the 
subject of “Effecting Economies in School-Business 
Administration,” telling of the interesting experi- 
ment now being carried on in the Los Angeles 
schools by the elementary, junior-high and senior- 
high-school teachers, independently, in order to de- 
termine the essentials and nonessentials. 


Election of Officers 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
President, Mr. L. L. Smith, secretary of the school 
board, Fresno; first vice-president, Mr. William H. 
Cox, Jr., secretary of the school board, Alameda; 
second vice-president, Mr. John Cate, business 
manager of the school board, Glendale; treasurer, 
Mr. John W. Edgemond, secretary and auditor of 
the school board, Oakland. Directors elected were 
Mr. M. P. Haviken, Los Angeles; Mr. F. A. Bow- 
man, Taft; Mr. Leo Forth, Burbank; and Mr. H. 
M. Monroe, San Francisco. 

The writer has attended many teachers’ conven- 
tions, institutes, etc., and he believes that the ad- 
vantages gained from the association of the Public- 
School Business Officials’ Association of the State 
of California, are productive of far greater results 
than the ordinary teachers’ institutes and conven- 
tions. That their value is worth while is the con- 
sensus of opinion of all the members, and a plea is 
made for the organization of such associations in 
states not now possessing one. 

4 Piper City, Ill. The board of education has pro- 
posed a saving of $3,000 in the annual school budget, 
by a cut in teachers’ salaries, the employment of fewer 
teachers, and a curtailment of certain school activities. 


chool Finance? 
and_ taxation 


EXPLAINING THE TAX DOLLAR TO 
CITIZENS 
_ At no time in the history of American education has 
it been so necessary to explain the use of the school-tax 
dollar as it is during the present troublesome years of 
depression. 

An example of publicity which has gone far to estab- 
lish confidence in a board of education and its execu- 
tive officers was given to the press some time ago by 
Mr. E. B. Bergquist, superintendent of city schools at 
Rapid City, S. Dak. With the exception of a few para- 
graphs, that are entirely local in interest, the following 
is a reproduction of Mr. Bergquist’s explanation of local 
school costs for the year 1932. It is self-explanatory: 

It may interest the taxpayer to know that as a result of levies 
by the four separate governments involved, that property own- 
ers in Rapid City for the year 1932 will be taxed at the rate 
of 51.73 mills, of which the school is responsible for 23.23 mills, 
the city probably 14.92, the county 10.21 and the state 3.37. 

This means that every time the local property owner pays 


one dollar in property taxes he contributes to the various gov- 
ernments approximately as follows: 


Re ae 45 cents 
City government ............ 29 cents 
SE 4h 6 cd et eae vie 008 ee 20 cents 
SE Neooeabuteda <\ oa as 6 cents 


The 45 cents out of each dollar which goes to our public 
schools will help to give schooling and certain services to more 
than 2,500 of our young citizens for the greater part of the 
daylight hours, for 180 actual school days. Fully one fifth of 
our city’s ulation will be under the roofs of our nine public- 
scheol buildings during these active hours, buildings that are 
clean, attractive, well heated and ventilated, and where no 
parent need worry about his child’s mental or moral welfare. 

To maintain this care of the city’s youth requires an educa- 
tional staff of 92 well-trained and experienced educators, in addi- 
tion to 16 other full-time salaried employees and officers, besides 
4 part-time employees, a total payroll of 112 persons. 

n 1926 South Dakota reported 42.03 per cent of total tax 
collections going to the public schools. In 1932 the state’s 
fastest-growing city, which has gained about 82 per cent in 
population in a 10-year period, expects to spend 45 per cent 
of its revenues on public schools. 

No person in command of the facts would expect the school 
taxes to stay as low as the general city taxes. The city does 
not come into so intimate contact with so many individual 
citizens nor need such an extensive personnel or equipment. 
Statistics for cities of similar size from the country at large 
will produce corresponding ratios of expenditure as between 
general city and school expenditures. 

The 45 cents of the tax dollar which is absorbed by the 
schools has been budgeted among the items listed below in the 
following rough proportions 
1. Salaries of educational staff (92 individuals).... 22 cents 
2. Debts and interest on debts 9.5 cents 
3. Addition to Garfield Building 3.5 cents 
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4. Wages of janitors (11 full time and 2 part time) 2.7 cents 
5. Gas, light, power, and telephone.............. 2 ~=scents 
6. Salaries of other employees (including 3 office 
SS Er verre r se 1.3 cents 
E,W 5k o.ca'S v's « cin oe beecoeee 5 cents 
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Your attention in the foregoing items is called to the fact 
that the school budget this year spends almost one third of the 
money raised on debts and permanent improvements. The board 
is endeavoring to get back to the ‘‘pay-as-you-spend”’ policy 
and to work back to a cash basis at the very earliest. Almost 
$25,000 a year in interest payments represents alone more than 
a 2-mill levy. 

Salaries have not been higher than the majority of cities in 
the United States of similar size and situation. The cost of liv- 
ing in this particular area of the middle west ranks among the 
high spots. The average monthly salary paid to 90 teachers, 
principals, and supervisors is now $135.30. The average monthly 
salary paid to the 11 full-time men on the janitor force, includ- 
ing the custodian, is $107.30. 

Our schools have attracted the largest number of nonresident 
pupils of any school system in South Dakota. Over 200 high- 
school pupils and about 75 grade pupils from outside districts 
bring into our city annually, in tuition fees alone, $30,000. In 
addition we have the trade of pupils and families which can 
be estimated at several times the tuition itself. 


PENNSYLVANIA ECONOMIES IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. James N. Rule, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Pennsylvania, recently issued a circular, 
suggesting a number of proposed economies in school 
administration to meet the present financial emergency. 
In the opinion of Mr. Rule, sound budgetary procedure 
is the first important factor affecting economy and 
efficiency in school financing. Hasty and ill-considered 
reductions in school budgets may do harm to the edu- 
cation of children which can never be overcome. 

School officials responsible for the financial admin- 
istration of the public schools are urged to keep in 
mind that every effort must be made to balance the 
budgets. In this direction, the following suggestions 
were made as being worthy of consideration in bal- 
ancing the school budget: 

1. Reduce expenses of general control by reducing 
excessive fees paid collectors of school taxes, and by 
eliminating fees of school-board treasurers. 

2. Reduce the cost of operation of schools by care- 
fully checking the amount of fuel used, by using lower- 
priced fuel where feasible, by limiting supplies and jan- 
itorial service as far as possible, and by rigid economy 
in the use of light and power. 

3. Reduce the cost of projected new buildings and 
equipment by obtaining information relative to eco- 
nomical types of buildings, arrangement and size of 
rooms, heating, lighting, and ventilation. 

4. Reduce the cost of debt service by issuing serial 
bonds. 
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5. Reduce high-school costs by eliminating small 
classes through combinations and alternations wher- 
ever possible, by omitting elective subjects chosen by 
small groups, by offering elective subjects in alternate 
years where the number electing a subject is not large, 
by fuller use of the school plant by means of overlap- 
ping shifts, and in general by increasing the pupil- 
teacher ratio wherever practicable. 

6. Reduce the cost of transportation of pupils by 
keeping the contract price commensurate with the 
service rendered and the lower costs now prevalent. 

7. The one irreducible minimum for effective edu- 
cation is teachers’ salaries. Retrenchment in teachers’ 
salaries tends ultimately to retain the poorer teachers 
and to drive the better teachers into other careers. At 
the same time, desirable candidates for teacher-train- 
ing institutions may be discouraged by the economic 
unattractiveness of the field. 


SAFETY OF SCHOOL FUNDS 

The fact that several hundred school districts have 
funds tied up in banks that have failed has prompted 
Francis G. Blair, state superintendent of Illinois, to 
enter into a discussion of the safety of school funds. 
He says: “Now, with the country caught in the grip 
of the great depression, it is impossible to tell how 
much school money is tied up in closed banks. It would 
be safe to say that at least a million dollars of school 
funds are tied up in closed banks. This fact is giving 
rise to a new argument suggesting that custodians of 
school monies shall not be held liable for money they 
have in closed banks. 

“There is a vast difference between money lost by a 
treasurer through defalcation or crookedness and money 
lost in a closed bank, but if it is lost in a closed bank 
it is just as surely lost as if the treasurer had applied 
it to his private uses. While it may be necessary to 
devise some new legal machinery for making safe our 
school funds, it is difficult to see how any sufficient 
argument can be offered to release the custodians for 
their liability for the loss of this money.” 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 

4 Lima, Ohio. The school board has obtained a 
loan of $8,000 to meet its current expenses. A saving of 
$70,000 for the school year is anticipated by the school 
officials as a result of economies ordered at the begin- 
ning of the year. 

@ McPherson, Kans. The board of education has 
made a downward revision of the school budget for 
1932, providing for a cut of 10 per cent in teachers’ 
salaries and a general reduction of from 14 to 15 per 
cent in the operating expenses. The running expenses 
will be cut by $1,600 which, together with a 50-per- 





cent reduction in the bond-retirement fund, will result 
in a total saving of $15,400 for the next year. 

4 Bowling Green, Ky. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $113,350 for the next school year. 
Of the total, $87,100 will be obtained from the city 
council. 

4 Aurora, Ill. The east side school board has effected 
a saving of $25,500 in its annual school budget, by 
eliminating bonuses for summer-school attendance, 
suspending sick-leave pay, discontinuing orchestra and 
band instruction, and by ordering a 7%4-per-cent cut 
in teacher’s salaries. 

4 Bloomington, Ill. All of the public schools closed 
on April 1, due to a deficit in school funds. 

¢ Chicago, Ill. Supt. W. J. Bogan has ordered that 
the public schools be closed nine days earlier in June, 
and open four days later next September, in order to 
save $1,700,000 in salaries and current operating ex- 
penses. A similar saving will be effected by reductions 
in teachers’ pay for absences due to holidays. 

¢ Louisville, Ky. The school board has announced 
that the city schools will be closed on May 13, four 
weeks earlier than last year, provided no satisfactory 
financial program has been evolved to carry the schools 
through the regular school term. The school board 
needs $250,000 for the operation of the schools each 
month and there is a deficit of $151,700 in tax money. 

4 Martins Ferry, Ohio. The board of education is 
facing insufficient funds to meet the payment of teach- 
ers’ salaries. Payment will be delayed until sufficient 
funds are available to meet the cost. 

¢ Grand Rapids, Mich. The board of education has 
cut $16,000 from the $4,133,300 total of its 1932-33 
school budget and has proposed economies which will 
cut more than $100,000 from the budget. Supt. L. A. 
Butler has offered to accept a 25-per-cent reduction im 
his salary. 

4 Fremont, Ohio. The school board has adopted 4 
budget of $346,869 for the school year 1932-33, which 
is a reduction of $35,000 from that of last year. 


¢ Milwaukee, Wis. The school board budget for 
1932 provides for an appropriation of $9,780,065, which 
includes $7,753,565 for the general school fund, $1,001,- 
500 for the repair fund, $610,000 for the trade-school 
fund, and $414,100 for the extension-division fund. 

# Keene, N. H. The school board has adopted 4 
budget of $213,607 for the next school year, which is 
$15,000 below that of last year. The saving will be 
accomplished by a 4-per-cent reduction in teachers 
salaries, a reduction in the amount for supplies an 
equipment, elimination of the night schools, and other 
economies. 
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Conditions Favorable to Good Schools 
Thomas R. Cole, Professor of Education, University of Washington 


After visiting some 125 schools in the State of 
Washington during the past two years, I was asked 
by several superintendents to enumerate the cendi- 
tions I found favorable to good schools. The items 
mentioned in the following list are adapted espe- 
cially to schools in the smaller cities and towns. 

1. Location of schools: number in proportion to 
student enrollment. Buildings erected so as to per- 
mit enlargement and adaptation to the adjustments 
that are certain to be made from time to time in 
the program of work offered. Building appearance; 
general condition of grounds — their civic asset to 
community, 

2. Cleanliness of buildings: good system of light- 
ing, heating, and ventilation. Seating arrangement 
adapted to pupils of different ages and the char- 
acter of work offered. Rooms made homelike and 
attractive. Library well developed and codrdinated 
with classroom work; available to study hall. 

3. Principal’s office: simple but attractive mate- 
rial in evidence giving professional stimulus to 
teachers; adequate files and a good system of rec- 
ords. Clerk or pupil in office to meet public. 

4. Twelve-year program of schoolwork well 
arranged and codrdinated. Danger in separate organ- 
ization for junior and senior high schools when it 
is not warranted by the enrollment. Classes well 
apportioned and teacher-load equalized. Good time 
schedule. Small classes alternated by years, or elim- 
inated. No attempt to offer high-school subjects 
common to schools in larger cities. 

5. Attitude of teachers cheerful, codperative, 
receptive. Classrooms show constructive work well 
planned. Supplementary material in evidence. 

6. Pupils orderly, yet reasonable degree of free- 
dom. Show good attention and interest in classes. 
Happy attitude. 

7. Principal, or superintendent, eager for sug- 
gestions; ready to show what is being done to meet 
problems and stimulate good working conditions. 
Asks intelligent questions. Gives credit liberally to 
others for good work being done by them. Well- 
arranged professional program for himself and his 
teachers. 

8. Meeting with teachers. Their reaction to what 
is said — questions they ask. Visit other schools and 
take professional courses for self-improvement. 

9. Good pupil personnel program. Close relation- 
ship with pupils. Assistance given pupils in select- 
ing their program of subjects. Homeroom plan well 
developed. Follow-up of students after graduation 
or leaving school. 

10. Superintendent well informed regarding 
school budget. Has vision ahead. Keeps his board 
well informed relative to school accomplishments 
and costs. 


School Buildings 


The need of consolidation of schools into fewer 
units is nearly as great in many of the cities and 
larger towns as it is in the country districts. Too 
little attention has been given to school economy 
and teaching efficiency when additional school ac- 
commodations were to be provided. This is due 
partly to the frequent changes of superintendents— 
one of the unfortunate happenings in a school 
system. 

It is interesting to study the yearly pupil per- 
capita cost in schools of varying sizes. In one small 
city, for example, the elementary-school attendance 
and per-capita costs for the past year were as 
follows: 


Attendance Per-Capita Cost 
653 $60.72 
557 64.83 
234 83.39 
69 90.71 


Experience has shown that the larger schools 
(500 to 800 pupils, for example) are the most eco- 
nomical to operate and are best adapted to all well- 
worked-out programs of pupil classification. 

Well-kept grounds and fewer buildings, with good 
teaching facilities, are worthy of greater attention 
than they now receive. The need of better lighting 
conditions in many of our schools is evident. Win- 
dow shades that obstruct the top window light and 
the “dangling light globes” have served their day. 
No investment will bring greater returns to a school 
than good lighting. 


The School Organization 


Great credit is due the inspectors from the state 
superintendent’s office for the improved twelve- 
year school program that is being developed. Mod- 
eration is being shown in platooning the elementary 
schools. Very few schools departmentalize below 
the fourth grade and in the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades (where there is no junior high 
school) an effort is made to keep pupils with one 
homeroom teacher for approximately one half of 
their work. 

The junior high school is not an unmixed blessing. 
There are too many so-called junior high schools 
with enrollments far too small to justify a separate 
existence. Well-departmentalized eight-four plans 
or six-six plans have much to commend them for 
the smaller towns. 

Competition in courses of study with those offered 
in larger neighboring towns seriously impairs the 
efficiency of the work in many high schools having 
enrollments of less than 100 pupils. Too few pupils 
to justify offering certain classes, a heavy per-capita 
cost, and fair scholastic returns are usually the 
results. 

Professional Program for Teachers 


The general attitude of the teachers toward self- 
improvement is commendable. They are more than 
anxious to get definite help as to teaching methods. 
The directed-study plan now being followed in 
nearly all of the schools of the state is being used 
effectively. The unit plan and various other teach- 
ing methods are adapted to the instruction facilities 
available. Library growth has been stimulated and 
supplementary books are finding their way into the 
classrooms. Energetic principals are encouraging 
their teachers in school visitation and are directing 
a well-defined plan of professional study within 
their own buildings. 


The School Budget 

The most important need confronting the schools 
at the present time is that of giving greater atten- 
tion to the school budget. A per-capita-cost study 
should be made of all the schools in the system. 
It is surprising, where some studies have been made, 
to note the great diversification in expenditures. 
Quite often the operation and general-control costs 
are entirely too high, leaving too small a percent- 
age of the total budget for instruction. Boards of 
education are rapidly becoming better acquainted 
with school costs, and the superintendent who gives 
careful attention to this important topic will find 
his educational program less disturbed and much 
more fruitful in accomplishment. 
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SCHOOL BOND SALES 


School bond sales during the month of 
March, 1932 totaled $5,961,875. During the 
same period in 1931, the sales amounted to 
$39,815,500. The average interest rate on 
school and municipal bonds has been declin- 
ing steadily since the first of the year and 
the situation for the sale of bonds has been 
greatly improved. On February 1, the aver- 
age rate was 4.99 per cent; on March 1, it 
was 4.96 per cent; on April 1, it was 4.73 per 
cent. 

The largest sales reported were New York 
state, $3,267,000; New Jersey, $757,000; Ten- 
nessee, $400,000; Wisconsin, $395,000; Penn- 
sylvania, $243,500. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


The new school-building construction re- 
ported for the month of March amounted to 
$10,843,500. In the 37 states covered by the 
Dodge compilations, 96 projects amounting 
to 1,623,600 sq. ft: were put under contract. 
In the eleven states west of the Rockies, 
three projects involving expenditures of $1,- 
067,000 were reported. 
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TAXATION AND SCHOOL BUDGETS 
CONSIDERED BY WISCONSIN 
SCHOOL BOARDS 

The discussions engaged in by the Wisconsin Schoo} 
Board Convention, held at Milwaukee recently, mainly 
dealt with the problem of school budgets. While the 
subject of taxation received fullsome consideration jp 
several able addresses, the floor discussions were cep. 
tered upon the economies which could be effected with. 
out injuring educational standards. 

The delegates seemed to be anxious to learn what 
should be done in the matter of teachers’ salaries. Some 
of the city school boards had found themselves com. 
pelled to engage in cuts ranging from 5 to 15 per cent, 
others had such cuts under consideration. And yet there 
were a large number of boards that did not as yet 
feel called upon to make any salary reductions. 





OFFICERS OF THE WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL BOARDS 
Left to right: Miss Gertrude Sherman, vice-president; Mrs. 
Clara Dvorak, secretary-treasurer; V. A. Lundgren, president. 
(Milwaukee Sentinel photo.) 


The speakers, in the main, agreed that the item of 
teachers’ salaries should be the last to come under the 
pruning knife. Where reductions were necessitated, it 
was believed, distinctions should be between low and 
high salaries. One school board had cut all salaries be- 
tween $1,000 and $2,000 by 5 per cent; $2,000 and 
$3,000 by 10 per cent; and all above $3,000 by 15 per 
cent. 

President Lundgren Leads 

V. A. Lundgren, of Marinette, presided. The princi- 
pal speakers were F. H. Clausen, who spoke on taxa- 
tion, President H. C. Meissner, of the Milwaukee board 
of education, who spoke on school administration, and 
Supt. Milton C. Potter, who dwelt upon the necessity 
of upholding high standards. 

President Meissner pointed out that while the school 
consumed a large fraction of the tax revenue, the cost 
of education constituted but a small proportion of the 
total expenditures made by the public. The luxuries 
and pleasurable pursuits of life cost by far more than 
did the item of education. Statistics prove that for 
every dollar expended upon the schools two and one- 
half dollars are expended for the unnecessary things of 
life. 

In discussing the subject of taxation, Mr. F. H. 
Clausen held that the increased cost of schools is due 
to new services demanded by the public. Many things 
have been introduced which could readily be dispensed 
with. The salaries of teachers should not be reduced 
until this has become necessary. But when that neces- 
sity has arrived, reductions must be made. 

W. W. Hughes, of Fond du Lac, discussed the sub- 
ject of teachers’ salaries, explaining how the board of 
education which he represented had reduced the school 
budget. The board ascertained the fact that while the 
enrollment had increased 27 per cent the cost of the 
teaching service had increased over 300 per cent. 

Dr. W. W. Kelly, president of the board of educa- 
tion, Green Bay, Wisconsin, argued that the responsi- 
bility of the board goes beyond the graduation pe- 
riod — it must concern itself with the future of the 
student. Loyal Durand, by way of discussion, believed 
that the unemployed graduate constitutes a problem 
which the school authorities must sooner or later meet. 

The executive officers were reélected as follows: 
President, V. A. Lundgren, Marinette; executive sec- 
retary, Mrs. Susie D. Strouse, Arcadia; treasuref, 
Mrs. Clara Dvorak, Muscoda. F. Tate, of Rice Lake, 
and Dr. W. W. Kelly, of Green Bay, were elected 
directors; V. A. Lundgren, Marinette, and M. Halvor- 
sen, Sheboygan, were reélected. 
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Right now is the time to 
make preliminary  ar- 
rangements for replacing 
obsolete gym and shop 
FLOORS during the sum- 
mer vacation period. 
Take the initial step TO- 
DAY. Return the coupon 
for detailed BLOXON- 


END information. 


SHOPS WITH BLOXONEND 


Don't go through another basketball season with a squashy or splintered gym floor. The 
summer vacation period will soon be here, affording an ideal time to install BLOXONEND. 
lt makes no diference where you are located, we will handle all details in connection 
with the work... rip up the old floor, put the subfloor in condition, lay BLOXONEND 


and turn over to you a completed floor ready for a life-time of satisfactory service. 


Consider the enjoyment... the thrill... the service ... your students will derive from 
BLOXONEND! A firm but remarkably resilient playing surface that eliminates shin splints 
and serious heel bruises . . . a floor with smoothness comparable to that of a polished table 
top, yet inherently non-slip, providing utmost foot traction in all directions . . . a floor that 
presents a handsome appearance, adding dignity and charm to the room in which it is installed 

. and above all else, a playing surface that is SAFE because it cannot splinter or sliver. 


BLOXONEND alone gives you all these advantages! The construction and method of 
laying over strips does it. Nearly all prominent school architects specify it for the gymnasiums 
and shops of new school buildings. 


BLOX-ON-END 
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Please send BLOXONEND Descriptive booklet. It is possible we may renew our 1) Gym (J Shop 


Floor during Summer Vacation Period. 
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NOW is the TIME 


to plan your summer repair work and 


DO NOT FORGET THE STAIRS 


FERALUN 


Anti-Slip Treads 


~---+-+-+------ renew old stairs and 
insure new stairs against wear----- 


In planning repair work that is to be done in the school during 
the summer, schoolmen all too frequently overlook the most used 
part of a building,—the STAIRS. Worn and slippery stairs are a 
constant menace to the life and limb of carefree school children. 
Serious injury and even death is often the result of a fall caused by 
slipping. A schoolman who permits worn stairs in his building is 
risking the life of each and every one of his pupils. Why take this 
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needless chance? Feralun Anti-Slip Treads on new or old stairs 
will insure safe footing for the life of the building. 


Complete installation data on request. 


American Abrasive Metals Co. 


Representatives in all principal cities. 


50 Church Street 


ALUMALUN FERALUN 








Building, News 


FLOORS AND FLOOR COVERINGS IN 
LIBRARIES 


Mr. Edward A. Henry, discussing the problem 
of floors and floor coverings for libraries, argues 
that a soft material which is quiet and easy to 
maintain is necessary for a satisfactory library 
floor. Writing on “Fundamentals in Planning a 
Library Building,” in the College and Reference 
Library Yearbook (A.L.A.), he writes: 


“No one debates the fact that hardwood floors 
can be made and kept most attractive but they are 
not for libraries both on account of noise and fire 
hazard, though they may be used in browsing rooms 
and in private offices. Entries and stairs may well 
be of terrazzo. If kept well waxed it is not noisy, 
though a nonskid wax should be used. Emery pow- 
der mixed with wax will serve this purpose. In gen- 
eral, floors should be of cement and this raises the 
question of soft floor coverings. 

“Cork is the base of several of these. The old 
cork carpet was very quiet and fairly cheap. But 
it could never be kept clean and attractive, and it 
decayed very rapidly at all edges because so much 
mop water was retained in its pores. Battleship 
linoleum is an improvement. Because it is manu- 
factured under great pressure it is harder, but, 
while it is longer wearing, it is much more noisy 
under traffic. It must be carefully cemented to the 
floors and. all seams must be cemented together to 
exclude water, since water will cause rapid decay if 
it gets into seams or underneath the linoleum. The 
surface must be waxed for preservation against 
wear. A mottled surface linoleum has recently come 
upon the market under the name of ‘Jaspé.’ It is 
more attractive than the plain colors, but it has not 
been in use long enough for a final judgment as to 
its wearing qualities. There are many different 
brands of linoleum tiles under various trade names. 
They must be cemented down most carefully in 


order to exclude water. The light colors in both 
the tiles and the Jaspé linoleum are made from 
wood flour instead of cork. We are not certain as 
to the relative wearing qualities of wood flour and 
cork. Another form of cork floor covering is nat- 
ural cork tile. These are very quiet. They really 
absorb sound and so serve to deaden even the echo 
in a room. Cork tiles may be waxed or they may 
be treated with a special liquid provided by the 
manufacturer to give a smooth polished surface, 
but any treatment of the surface reduces the sound- 
absorption qualities. All cork floor coverings will 
show burns from cigaret stubs and all must be 
cleaned with soaps that are not too strong. 
“Another group of soft floor coverings is based 
on asphalt and asbestos. One form is known as 
‘mastic’ and is applied in a semiliquid state and 
spread with a trowel. It is dissolved in naphtha so 
is highly explosive when being laid. Hence it can- 
not be installed while plumbers or electricians are 
working in the building. The naphtha evaporates 
out in from 36 to 48 hours and then the mastic is 
a really fireproof covering. It is quite soft and 
hence very quiet, but it marks easily under desks 
and chairs. It wears quite well and is easily patched 
when holes are worn through as it is only necessary 
to soften the area with naphtha and then apply 
fresh material. Another form is in tiles usually 
known by various trade names, but in general as 
‘asphalt composition tiles.’ These are very similar 
to mastic in composition but are made up in the 
factory and rolled out under great pressure. They 
are much harder than mastic and show fewer marks 
under use, but are, of course, a little more noisy 
under traffic. Mastic is one of the cheapest of all 
floor coverings and the tiles can be furnished and 
installed at about the same cost as battleship lino- 
leum. Neither will show burns from cigaret stubs. 
Both are very sensitive to oils, hence cannot be 
treated with ordinary floor waxes. There are water- 
base waxes on the market which may be applied to 
them. The asphalt-composition tile seems to be the 
longest wearing floor covering yet produced. It 
comes only in plain dark colors so no marbleized 
effects are possible, but reds and blacks can be 
mixed attractively. When laid in asphalt cement it 


New York, N. Y. 
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is absolutely waterproof and hence may be laid on 
basement floors where no other covering can be 
used on account of sweating in summertime be- 
cause of ground chill. Cleaning must be done with 
soaps that have no free oils. 

“Rubber tiles make up the final group. There 
are many brands, some made of almost pure rubber 
and others having varying quantities of other ele- 
ments, especially fabric. The pure rubber tiles are 
very soft and quiet, but tend to creep and come 
loose. The composition tiles are harder and stay in 
place better but are not quite so noiseless under 
traffic. These come in very beautiful marbleized 
patterns and make most attractive floors. They cost 
from two to three times as much as asphalt-com- 
position tiles but are much more attractive for pub- 
lic reading rooms. They will not show burns. They 
must be cleaned with mild soaps since the dyes are 
often sensitive to strong soaps.” 


URGING SCHOOL-BUILDING CON- 
STRUCTION 


The Tennessee educational department urges atten- 
tion to needed schoolhouse construction and sets forth 
the following suggestions: 


1. New Buildings. School buildings are being erected 
now at a lower cost than at any time since 1917. Archi- 
tects have the time to study school needs and incor- 
porate functional design into school plans as never 
before. Contractors and mechanics are anxious for work, 
and materialmen are submitting close bids. 

If the money is at all available for school buildings, 
and if there is an urgent need, now is the time to put 
idle men to work and surplus material into construction 
and to get the most for the public dollar. 


2. Additions to Old Buildings. Everything which 
can be said in favor of economical construction of neW 
buildings at the present time is equally applicable to 
additions. There is this added economy, additional 
classrooms provide space for children without the ex- 
pense of such general features as auditorium, gymna- 
sium, library, office, and playgrounds. 


3. Remodeling of Old Buildings. Putting in a partr 
tion here, taking out one there, placing more windows 
in poorly lighted and ventilated classrooms, installing 
modern sanitary fixtures and putting in up-to-date 
wiring will undoubtedly make it possible to schedule 
more classes in existing buildings. 

(Concluded on Page 82) 
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DON’T SCRUB! DON’T WAX! “DRY CLEAN” YOUR FLOORS! 
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your floors 
by this improved method ..... 


[.. Continental ’Dry-Cleaning” 





method is revolutionizing floor maintenance. If you 

- are SCRUBBING floors once a week... you can 

oi s-t-r-e-t-c-h the time between scrubbings to eight 

be weeks, or longer... OR EVEN ELIMINATE SCRUBBING 

re- ENTIRELY . . . and your floors will look brighter, bet- 

th ter and cleaner. 

ere If you are WAXING your floors, you can now elim- 

er inate all costly polishing operations. The Continen- 

le- ye ae : 

— tal “Dry-Cleaning” method employs a special floor 

me treatment that requires no polishing. Easy to apply. 

in Ready for traffic within 15 minutes. No polishing 

7 machines required. @ A Revolutionary Method of Floor 

ost Surprisingly simple . . . yet this new method has Maintenance developed by the 

ib. made possible NET SAVINGS of from $500 to $10,000 CONTINENTAL | 

rey annually. Daily maintenance becomes a simple . 

are “dry-cleaning” with push-broom or dry-mop. WHY CAR HAMAR 
SCRUB? WHY WAX? Save money by “dry-cleaning” ‘ 
your floors! CORPORATION i 

en- 

rth 

7 CONTINENTAL (UW METHOD _si| 

chi- 

- OF FLOOR MAINTENANCE | 

ork, | 

ee ll ee eee Continental Car-Na-Var Corp.~ | 3 

put 1851 National Ave., Brazil, Indiana 

Hion Without obligation send me Free “Check-Up’’ ; 

a Free “Check-Up” Chart Ceenteg' Mehed of Viow Meenas . 

° @ Whether you SCRUB or WAX . . . See what this Name of Bldg. . ..-- 

onal new Continental “Dry-Cleaning” Method will save Address -_. 





YOUR building. Send for free “Check-Up” Chart. Your Name 
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A FORWARD STEP 


IN MAINTENANCE 


... SAVES 50% 


| Economize with Hil - Brite 
| because it eliminates: 
| Costly Scrubbing 

Varnish and Lacquer 
| Expensive Labor & Machines 
| Frequent Re-waxing 


Difficult High-Priced Main- 


tenance 


Write for Free Sample 
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4. Installation of Suitable Multiple-Purpose and 
Movable Type Furniture. The science laboratory, the 
home-economics room and the shop often have vacant 
periods. By the use of suitable multiple-purpose furni- 
ture and clever program making, these rooms can be 
made to take care of more classes. A resourceful labo- 
ratory-supply specialist should be able to design a lay- 
out that will accommodate any of the sciences ordina- 
rily taught in the school, and also any academic subject. 


BUILDING NEWS 


¢ Menasha, Wis. The city council has approved a 
bond issue of $125,000 for school-construction purposes. 
The proceeds of the bond issue will be used for the 
purchase of two school sites and for the erection of a 
new ward school. Architects Foeller, Schober & Berner, 
of Green Bay, have been selected to prepare the plans 
for the new building. 

4 Pottsville, Pa. Construction work on the new mil- 
lion-dollar high school is being rapidly completed and 
bids will shortly be received for the equipment of the 
building. It is estimated that the construction cost for 
this building will be less than 27 cents a cubic foot, due 
to the present low prices for labor, material, and other 
building items. 

# Malvern, N. Y. The school board recently called 
a meeting of the taxpayers to vote on the proposition 
of erecting a junior high school. The plans call for the 
erection of the first unit of the structure during the 
present school year. The building will contain seven- 
teen classrooms, in addition to a library, a gymnasium, 
and a lunchroom, and will cost $345,000. 

¢ Battle Creek, Mich. The school board has awarded 
the contract for the erection of the Kellogg auditorium 
and junior high school. The building will be completed 
within a year, at a cost of approximately $500,000. 

4 Leavenworth, Kans. The citizens recently ap- 
proved a bond issue of $210,000 for the erection of a 
high school. 

¢ School construction projects, involving a cost of 
approximately $787,000 are under way, or contem- 
plated in the State of Missouri. Mr. N. E. Viles, direc- 
tor of school-building service for the state, has com- 
piled a list of building projects contemplated in the 
state which represents one of the largest programs ever 
attempted. 

4 Indianapolis, Ind. Upon the recommendation of 
Mr. H. F. Osler, superintendent of buildings and 
grounds, the board of education has adopted plans for 
a short course in the operation and care of school 
buildings. The course will cover three days (June 13 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL COMPANY ~ .-:- ST. JOSEPH, MO., U.S.A. 


WITHOUT POLISHING 


State Teachers College 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 





Copyright 1932 


16) and will take up a variety of subjects bearing on 
the care of school buildings. 

4 Bellefontaine, Ohio. A new junior high school has 
been completed and occupied. The building contains 
fifteen classrooms and was completed at a cost of 
$220,000. 

SCHOOL FINANCE AND 
TAXATION 


¢ Milwaukee, Wis. The school board of the village 
of Shorewood has adopted a resolution, providing that 
the regular salary schedule shall be continued during 
the next school year, and requiring that the annual 
salary increment be suspended during the year. It was 
ordered that a survey of teachers’ salaries be made, in 
order that the board members may have definite data 
upon which to base future adjustments commensurate 
with the value of the service rendered. 

¢ Lincoln, Nebr. The school board has adopted a 
retrenchment program, providing for a cut of $280,000 
in the school budget for 1932-33. Approximately 50 
per cent of the saving, or $140,000, will come from 
salaries and wages. The remainder of the saving will 
come through reductions in the bond budget and the 
capital fund. Approximately $10,000 will be taken from 
the bond interest fund and $60,000 will be saved from 
the capital fund. 

¢ Fort Wayne, Ind. In an endeavor to promote the 
economy program in the city schools, the school board 
has ordered Mr. Harry J. Collier, Jr., business man- 
ager, to check utilities of the schools, including lights, 
water, gas, and telephones, and to make a survey of 
the costs in the various buildings. 

4 The schools of Morton Grove, IIl., will close on 
May 27, due to financial difficulties. The teachers in 
the schools recently voluntarily agreed to accept a 
reduction in pay and are not receiving all of their 
salaries in cash. 

4 Pontiac, Ill. The district board of education has 
voted to make a cut of $17,882 in school operating ex- 
penses for the next year. The saving will be effected 
by the elimination of special teachers and a general 
reduction in salaries. 

4 Ottumwa, Iowa. The school board has effected a 
saving of $10,000 in teachers’ salaries by reducing the 
minimum salaries of teachers in each classification, 
suspending the annual increases, and reducing the pay 
of substitute teachers. Under the new program, the 
minimum salary was reduced by $100 in each classi- 
fication. 


¢ Wyandotte, Mich. In response to a special request 
from the city council, the board of education has de- 
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DRIES BRIGHT 


Apply Hil-Brite with a single | 
stroke of the applicator — — | 
WITHOUT RUBBING. In 
ten minutes it will dry in a 
lustrous, hard-wearing surface. 
Use Hil-Brite to save time 
and money. Try Hil-Brite 
and profit by this up-to-date 
easy manner of waxing floors. 


Write for Free Sample 


cided to make a cut of $65,000 in the next year’s 
budget. The saving will be effected by the elimination 
of salary increases amounting to $40,000; a reduction 
in the personnel department amounting to $11,650; 
the elimination of summer schools and _ recreation 
amounting to $10,278, and a reduction in operating 
costs amounting to $4,000, making a total of $65,928. 

¢ “One of the most difficult tasks in adjusting the 
school program to the present financial situation is to 
divorce the emotional from the practical,” said Supt. 
Chester F. Miller, of Saginaw, Mich., in a public ad- 
dress recently. “School officials must become imper- 
sonal, lay aside sympathy, and fearlessly make decisions 
on the basis of practical educational efficiency within 
the community’s ability to pay.” 

@ Spokane, Wash. The board of education has 
voted to make a cut of 10 per cent in the salaries of 
teachers and school employees as an economy measure. 
The reduction will result in a saving of $145,000 for 
the next school year. Supt. O. C. Pratt has offered to 
take a 10-per-cent cut along with his teachers. 

4 Watertown, N. Y. The school board has adopted 
an economy program for the school year 1932-33. 
The program calls for the elimination of seven teaching 
positions, the suspension of salary increments, and a 
curtailment of school expenses, with a total saving of 
$25,000 for the year. 

¢ The property tax is an inefficient instrument as 4 
revenue producer, was the opinion recently expressed 
by J. C. Austin, secretary of the school board of Royal 
Oak, Mich. He urged the installment plan for the pay- 
ment of taxes. 

¢ “The possession of real and personal property & 
no longer a true index of one’s ability to pay taxes. 
Tangible property today represents only a small frat 
tion of our economic wealth and power,” said Supt. 
E. W. Smith, of Red Cloud, Nebr., in a recent public 
address. Believing that the schools must be made more 
secure through an equitable and reliable system of taX- 
ation, Superintendent Smith urges the introduction of 
the income tax. He also believes that the sales tax & 
worthy of consideration. 

4 Cadillac, Mich. A cut of $33,497 has been made 
in the teachers’ salary schedule for the next school 
year. Under the new economy program, the superil- 
tendent’s pay was reduced 22 per cent, the nine high 
est-paid teachers received deductions of 20 per cent, 
while the remaining teachers received cuts of from 10 
to 19 per cent on a sliding scale. Each teacher’s com 
tract was tendered with a clause on “ability to pay 
the salary specified. 

(Concluded on Page 84) 
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A SAFE INVESTMENT 


IN SAFE TRANSPORTATION 





THE MODERN 


@ The purchase of a school bus should be 
made primarily on the basis of the passenger 
protection it affords. Because twice a day— 
every day in the school term-—the school bus 
carries a priceless human cargo— students. 
During every one of these trips the respon- 
sibility for their health and safety rests 
with you. 

@ For thirty-two years safety through qual- 
ity has been the first consideration in building Mack Buses. 
Naturally, the Mack School Bus is equipped with all the mod- 
ern features that have been found necessary for passenger 
comfort and protection. But it takes more than features to 


insure complete protection against every emergency. 


@ It takes quality, fine materials, skilled workmanship and 
sound engineering. Mack Buses are actually Mack-built— 
part by part—and the superiority of Mack Buses over 


cheaper, less sturdy vehicles is written in black and white on 





MACK TRUCKS, INC., 25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





SCHOOL BUS 


the cost records of the largest commercial bus operators. 
@ The slightly higher first-cost of a Mack cannot be con- 
strued as an unnecessary expense. Rather— it is a protection 
to the investment of taxpayer’s money. For the Mack School 
Bus has all the quality, economy and long life that have 


made Mack Commercial Buses leaders in the field. 


@ We strongly urge you to get the facts on Mack, com- 


pare Mack with competitive buses, and let the facts dictate 


the choice. Write to the office below for booklets. 
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K M BALL— Laboratory and Vocational Furniture 





velopin 


1932 marks the 75th year since the founding of the Kimball 
Company, way back in 1857. 


During that time, Kimball engineers have succeeded in de- 
the most complete lines of labora- 
tory and vocational furniture to be found anywhere. 


The ideals upon which the house of Kimball was founded and 
the heritage of its past successes are intact toda 
guiding forces which largely account for Kimball superiority. 


The high quality and unparalleled features of Kimball products 
assure lasting satisfaction. 


Write for our large cloth bound catalog. 


and perfecting 


and are the 


It's yours for the 





asking. 
ne 67-Cmiayfometnos «WW. KIMBALL COMPANY... ... .. Chicago, Illinois —_... 
306 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 105 West 40th Street 
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(Concluded from Page 82) 

¢ Kalamazoo, Mich. The board of education has 
proposed a reduction of $260,000 in school expenditures 
during the next school year. Under the new economy 
program, the board will suspend sick-leave pay, reduce 
teachers’ salaries 8 1/3 per cent, and effect a saving of 
$69,275 in school operating expenditures. 

¢ Chattanooga, Tenn. The school budget for Ham- 
ilton county will be reduced by $37,500 during the next 
school year. Under the economy program approved by 
the school board, teachers, truck drivers, janitors, and 
supervisors will donate two weeks of their services next 
year free of charge. In addition, $27,000 will be saved 
in school operating expenses next year. 

¢ Lansing, Mich. A total saving of $300,650 has 
been effected by the board of education as a result of 
retrenchments planned for the next school year. The 
school-tax rate has been reduced from $6.60 to $5.18 
on each $1,000 of assessed property valuation. 

@ Worcester, Mass. The school board has adopted 
an economy program, calling for a reduction of $20,- 
000 in school expenses by the consolidation of classes, 
the elimination of visiting days, and other economies. 

¢ Grand Rapids, Mich. The school budget for the 
school year 1932-33 has been fixed at $4,078,219, which 
is a substantial reduction from the budget of 1931 
which amounted to $4,115,118. A total of $564,764 was 
eliminated from the school operating expenses and 
$591,025 was charged to delinquent taxes. It was esti- 
mated that the reductions in operating expenses would 
really offset the anticipated delinquencies in this year’s 
tax collections. 

¢ Martins Ferry, Ohio. The public schools will close 
on May 6, due to uncertainty regarding the school in- 
come and inability to pay the teachers. 


¢ Akron, Ohio. The schools face an early closing, 
due to the fact that the county auditor has obtained 
a restraining order to prevent the use of $155,000 for 
teachers’ salaries. The school board is facing a lack of 
funds due to tax delinquencies. 


4 Leavenworth, Kans. The school board has made 
a cut of 10 per cent in the salaries of teachers and 
school employees, making a total saving of between 
$25,000 and $30,000. A further saving was made with 
the elimination of domestic science in the high school 
and physical education in the grade schools. 


4 Chicago, Ill. The teachers in the city schools 
have received their first pay for work done in 1932. A 
payroll of nearly $2,500,000 was made possible by the 
approval of an agreement by bond experts to purchase 
1931 tax-anticipation warrants. The city authorities 
have announced that back pay for the teachers will 
be completely paid up during the next few months 
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4 Dayton, Ohio. The school board has taken the 
first step toward a drastic reduction of the school 
budget for the next year. The board members have 
conferred with the budget committee in outlining 
further retrenchments in school expenditures during 
the next year. 

4 Elkhart, Ind. The school board has ordered a 
10-per-cent reduction in the salaries of teachers em- 
ployed in the schools. The reduction affects 215 teach- 
ers and will become effective in September. The 
school board anticipates a saving of $40,000 through 
the reduction. 

4 The New York state law, suspending salary in- 
crements for persons in the state service beginning 
July 1, does not apply for teachers in the public 
schools, under a ruling of Attorney General J. J. 
Bennett, Jr. The ruling was given to remove a mis- 
conception which had gone about the state by which 
many believed teachers would be denied their incre- 
ments under the law. 

4 Cleveland, Ohio. In voting to continue the 10- 
day sick leave for teachers next year, the school board 
has ordered that the pay of the substitute teacher be 
deducted from the salary of the teacher who goes on 
sick leave. The change will make a saving of approx- 
imately $12,000 a year. 


¢ Vancouver, Wash. The school board has adopted 
a budget for the next year, calling for an expenditure 
of $242,497. The budget represents a cut of $27,000, 
or 10 per cent, from that of last year. 


¢ Muskegon, Mich. The school board has adopted 
a budget, calling for a total of $659,157 for the school 


year 1932-33, or a reduction of $143,348 from that of 
last year. 


4 Louisville, Ky. An anticipated decrease of $300,- 
000 in per-capita revenues from the state has placed 
the city school system in a more serious financial situa- 
tion. The situation in the state capital means that the 
state’s contribution to the Louisville schools will be 
reduced from $9 to $4 a pupil, and is attributed to 
the governor’s veto of the $5,000,000 school-fund item 
and the failure of the general assembly to provide 
compensating revenue. The reduction in the per-capita 
allowance means a large reduction in income and a 
possible eight-month school term. 


4 Lincoln, Nebr. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $1,834,500 for the year of 1932-33, as com- 
pared with $2,080,875 for 1931. The new budget rep- 
resents a saving of $279,500, of which $138,444 was 
obtained from salaries and wages. Other economies in- 
clude the employment of fewer teachers, the curtail- 
ment of certain school activities, and a reduction in 
the cost of maintenance work. 


@ Sedalia, Mo. The school board has effected a sav- 
ing of $15,000 in the annual school budget. Under the 
present economy program, teachers’ salaries will be cut 
from 15 to 20 per cent, and the total cut for the entire 
school expenses will amount to 24 per cent. 


4 Rockford, Ill. The board of education has reduced 
the amount of its bonded indebtedness by the pay- 
ment of its annual premium of $75,000. The bond issue 
which originally totaled $1,500,000, is being paid off 
at the rate of $75,000 a year, and will be retired in 1945. 


4 Ypsilanti, Mich. The school board has proposed a 
reduction in the school tax of $3 a thousand this year, 
with the elimination of $40,000 from the annual school 
budget. 


¢ School districts of the State of Michigan will 
receive $2,000,000 from state funds under the Turner 
law. The money which comes from the general fund of 


the state, is supplementary to the $20,000 obtained 
from the primary fund. 


¢ Spencer, N. C. The school system has reported 
that the funds are in excellent condition and that there 
is ample money available to operate the schools during 
the remainder of the school term. Teachers’ salaries 
will remain the same as last year, and no retrenchments 
are planned. 


4 Sioux City, Iowa. At a recent meeting of the 
board of education, the “create-a-job-campaign com- 
mittee” was given permission to present the matter of 
creating jobs before the pupils of the junior and senior 
high schools. Students were asked to take pledge blanks 
home to their parents. Principals in the respective 
schools supervised the distribution of the pledge blanks 
after the close of the assemblies in which the campaign 
was presented to the pupils. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL INCOME AND EXPENDI- 
TURES IN NORTH CAROLINA 


The North Carolina Department of Public Instruc- 
tion has issued a report covering an analysis of the 
receipts and expenditures for current expense purposes 
in the elementary and secondary schools of the state. 

The report shows that $18,400,102 is being expended 
for rural schools and $10,216,501 for charter school sys 
tems. In the state as a whole, 85.5 cents of each dollar 
expended for the operation of the schools is for white 
children, and 14.5 cents for colored children. Of the 
amount expended in rural systems, the sum of $15,960. 
436 is for white children, and $2,439,665 is for colored 
children. Of the amount expended in charter systems, 
$8,494,960 is for white children, and $1,721,540 for 
colored children. 
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COUNTERACT Mind Wandering 





SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


in the Geography class 


@ Successful Geography teachers 
realize pupils can not be kept at- 
tentive with just plain, dull facts. 
They captivate and hold pupil in- 
terest by putting life, color, irre- 
sistible interest into every Geogra- 
phy lesson. They have found that 
the better type of maps help to 
keep pupils enthusiastically alert 


. . . Vitally aroused and fascinated. 

They have found by experience, too, 
that Weber Costello Maps stimulate the 
child’s imaginative powers by taking 
him far beyond the admittedly attractive 
text book materials .. . give him clearer 
impressions, a better understanding of 
the interrelationship of the millions of 


people who inhabit the World. Stimu- 
lating pupils to spontaneous recitation 
counteracts mind wandering in the 
Geography class! Use Weber Costello 
Political and new Combination Political- 
Physical Maps. Adaptable to your own 
teaching method and text book, easily 
understood and exceedingly usable by 
both pupil and teacher, they offer you 
a big return on your investment. 


FREE GEOGRAPH Y 

TEACHING AIDS 
A booklet of classroom suggestions and 
information on _ practical geography 
materials sent free upon request to 
those interested in Geography teach- 


ing. State your position when writing 


for it. Address Dept. M52. 





WEBER COSTELLO co. 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


Makers of viiiaaina LIFELONG BLACKBOARD, OLD oman 
HYLOPLATE, VELVASTONE, GLOBES, MAPS, ERASERS, CRAYON 





Personal Newsof. 
‘Fuperintendentse 


¢ Supt. C. B. Mummart, of Propertstown, IIl., has 
been reélected for another year. 

4 Mr. O. W. BeaucHAmp has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at DeWitt, Iowa. 

¢ Supr. Harvey Jorpan, of La Grange, Mo., has been 
reélected for another year. 

4 Mr. C. S. Bracpon, formerly acting superintendent 
of schools at New Rochelle, N. Y., has been elected 
superintendent, to succeed the late Dr. Leonard. 

4 Mr. G. W. HELter, of Cedar Vale, Kans., has been 
reélected as head of the school system for a sixth term. 

4 Supr. C. E. Bett, of Medelia, Minn., has been 
reélected for a fourteenth term. 
¢ Supr. T. B. WarrEN, of Nevada, Iowa, has been 
reélected for another year, at a reduction in salary. 

4 Supt. F. B. Curran, of Oakville, Iowa, has been 
reélected for the coming year. 

4 Supr. W. W. Motsserry, of Strahan, Iowa, has 
been reélected for a twelfth term. 

4 Miss Irma BENDER has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Walkerville, Mich. 

4 Mr. E. J. ARNOLD is serving his first year as super- 
intendent of schools at Nelsonville, Ohio. 

4 Super. W. H. Warp, of Walterboro, S. C., has been 
reélected for his ninth consecutive term. 

4 Mr. Raymonp C. Burpick has been reélected as 
superintendent of schools at Watertown, N. Y. Mr. 
Burdick enters upon his eighth consecutive term as head 
of the school system. 

4 Supr. O. O. Crawrorp, of St. Clairsville, Ohio, 
has been reélected for a three-year term. 

4 Mr. T. S. Nurnsercer, of Oscoda, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at St. Louis, Mich. 

4 Mr. E. E. Wave has been elected superintendent of 
schools at East Jordan, Mich. 

4 Supr. V. E. Kuwpatt, of Washburn, Wis., has been 
reélected for another year. 

4 Mr. E. C. Pritt, of New Douglas, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Nameoki, to suc- 
ceed the late W. I. Wilson. 

¢ Mr. Frep Joacurm has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Yale, Okla. 








¥ Sune. K. F. econ. of Satie on, has been 
reélected for a seventh term. 

¢ Mr. Herman Kaurper has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at West Jefferson, Ohio. 

4 Supt. W. E. Gris, of East Haven, Conn., has 
been reélected for a new term of two years. 

@ Supr. A. R. Majors, of Odell, Nebr., has been 
reélected for a fifth year. 

¢ Mr. J. G. Hansen, of Osceola, Nebr., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Superior. 

¢ Supr. Denset Cummins, of Lyons, Ohio, has been 
reélected for another year. 

¢ Mr. S. R. RovKxarp has been named acting super- 
intendent of schools at Edinburg, Ind., to succeed P. 
F. Boston. 

¢ Mr. Marion Crouse has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Port Austin, Mich. 

¢ Supt. C. M. Watton, of Dyersburg, Tenn., has 
been reélected for the next school year. 

# Mr. O. R. Banos, of Bluffton, Ind., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Ligonier, to suc- 
ceed R. E. Allen. 

¢ Supt. R. A. GreTTENBERGER, of Imlay City, Mich., 
has been reélected for a thirteenth term. 

4 Mr. J. G. Cotricort, of Columbus, Ohio, has been 
elected president of the Western Ohio Superintendent’s 
Round Table. Mr. J. H. Prosst, of Dayton, was elected 
secretary. 

4 Mr. G. A. Hatt, of Winside, Nebr., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Bladen. 

@ Mr. H. H. Druunor has taken up his duties as 
superintendent of schools at Lebanon, Ohio. 

¢ Mr. S. H. Taytor, of Gleason, Tenn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Martin. 

¢ Mr. K. S. Oxsen has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Morenci, Mich. 

¢ Supr. R. J. Warner, of the Bath Consolidated 
School, near Osborn, Ohio, has been reélected for the 
next year. 

4 Mr. E. D. Kennepy, of Remus, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Clare. 

@ Mr. N. J. Quicxstap, of Mountain Iron, Minn., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at Royal 
Oak, Mich. 

4 Mr. O. E. Durr, of Columbus, Ohio, has been 
elected principal of the high school at South Amherst, 
to succeed E. E. Keller. 

4 Mr. O. W. Haitstey, of Ann Arbor, Mich., has been 
elected president of the Michigan Education Associa- 
tion for the next year. 





¢ Mr. C. H. Woriey has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Palmyra, Nebr. 

¢ Supt. K. K. Tisserts, of Wheaton, Ill., has been 
reélected for a two-year term, at a salary of $6,200 
per year. The contract carries a clause, to the effect 
that in the event of a financial stringency due to the 
depression, the salary may be modified. 
¢ Supt. H. J. Bowers, of Williamsport, Ohio, has 
been reélected for the next school year. 

4 Mr. E. W. Bass, of Bentonville, Ark., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Russellville. 

4 Supt. F. G. Stritru, of Harlan, Iowa, has been re- 
élected for the next year. 

4 Mr. J. R. Unperwoop, of Austin, Tex., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Port Aransas. 

4 Supt. F. H. Krocer, of Newcastle, Nebr., has been 
reélected for another year. 

4 Mr. M. V. WittiaMs, of Miami, Tex., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Dimmit. 

¢ Supt. L. H. Pererson, of Lebanon, S. Dak., has 
been reélected. 

4 Mr. H. H. Cuamsers has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Weatherford, Tex. 

4 Mr. Wiri1am H. Barry, for 40 years superintend- 
ent of schools at Paterson, N. J., died at St. Petersburg, 
Fla., at the age of 84. 

¢ Supr. C. G. Weatnerwax, of Missouri Valley, 
Iowa, recently offered to accept a 10-per-cent cut in 
salary for the next school year. 

4 Supt. G. H. Porter, of Chatfield, Minn., has been 
reélected for a fourth term. 

4 Supt. M. T. Pererson, of Raymond, Minn., has 
been reélected for the next school year. 

¢ Supr. L. A. Lavine, of Sleepy Eye, Minn., has 
been reélected for the next year. 

¢ Supt. H. E. Curistopnerson, of Lake Benton, 
Minn., has been reélected for another year. 

4 Supt. F. E. Ramperc, of New London, Minn., has 
been reélected for another year. 

4 The school board of Lanesboro, Minn., has re- 
élected Mr. J. M. Herrman as superintendent for a 
sixth term. 

+ Mr. Viertinc Kersey has decided not to accept 
the city superintendency at Long Beach, Calif. 

@ Supt. L. A. Pacxarp, of Port Huron, Mich., has 
been elected president of the local rotary club. 

@ Supt. F. E. Dean, of New Richmond, Ohio, has 
been reélected for another school year. 
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PURCHASING ON 
Is MOST TIMES TOO COSTLY 





tii, » 


The higher quality worth of National School 
Desks, the greater utility advantages and value of 
National Desks to the pupils in the school save 
more money after purchase is made than lowest 
price at purchase time. National School Desks 
are highly unlike all others in their distinctively 
and totally practical standard of design and con- 
struction, and practical purchasing cost economy. 
Complete Catalog Sent on Request 


NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 








PRICE ALONE 








educe 
costs 


with the new Sengbusch 
School Inkwell 


All-hard-rubber—No corro- 
sion—No glass bottle to break 


This bona fide ALL HARD VULCANIZED 
RUBBER Inkwell does not corrode, de- 
teriorate or crumble. It is not affected by 
acid in the ink. It has no glass bottle to 
break. 





No. 48 


There, in a nutshell, is the main reason Flanee sedht on 
why the new Sengbusch School Inkwell desk top. 


puts a stop to inkwell breakage and re- 
placement costs. There is the reason why 
it will pay you to write today and get the 
complete details about this important step 





151 Piere Street 











4 Supt. Frank L. Miter, of Harvey, Ill., has an- 
nounced his resignation at the close of the school year 
in June, following the completion of 39 years of 
service. 

4 Mr. Frank Vesey, of Blue Rapids, Kans., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Pleasanton, 
Nebr. 

¢ Supt. A. G. Hinsnaw, of Janesville, Iowa, has been 
reélected for a new three-year term. 

4 Mr. B. R. Tuorre, of Powhattan, Kans., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Valley Falls. 

4 Mr. H. A. Drxon has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Provo, Utah. Mr. Dixon succeeds C. A. 
Smith, who has resigned after four years’ service. 

4 Mr. E. E. PARMINTER has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Sterling, Nebr. 

4 Mr. W. A. Reynotps has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Friend, Nebr. 

4 Supt. G. O. Westby, of Greenfield, lowa, has been 
reélected for another year. 

4 Mr. V. T. Hancock has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Afton, lowa. 

4 Mr. James Secore has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Gagetown, Mich. 

4 Mr. C. P. Crrive has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Mayville, Mich. 

4 Mr. Morcan Morris has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Belle Plaine, Iowa. 

4 Mr. C. J. Ireranp, of Yutan, Nebr., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Elkhorn. 

4 Supt. F. L. Smart, of Davenport, Iowa, was hon- 
ored by 160 teachers of the county at a banquet given 
in recognition of the completion of fifty years of serv- 
ice in the teaching profession. Mr. Smart has been 
for the past 25 years in Davenport, going there from 
Dubuque in 1906. He was given a life membership in 
the National Education Association in appreciation of 
his service. 

4 SUPERINTENDENT WATSON, of Clarinda, Iowa, has 
been reélected for another year. 

¢ Supt. M. C. Munson, of Preston, Minn., has been 
reélected for another year. 

4 Supr. J. C. Rwenovur, of Athens, Tenn., has been 
reélected for another year. 

4 Supt. E. E. Kyicut, of Elsie, Mich., has been re- 
élected for a twentieth term. 

4 Supt. H. B. Brack, of Mattoon, Ill., has been re- 
élected for another term. 

4 Supt. C. S. Monroorn, of Allerton, Ill., has been 
reélected for his eighth term. 

@ Supt. C. V. Hawortn, of Kokomo, Ind., has been 
awarded the community service star, presented each 


Port Washington, Wis. 


§18 Sengbusch Bldg. 


year by the local Kiwanis club for outstanding service. 
¢ Mr. D. L. Betcuer, of Argyle, Minn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at New York Mills. 

@ Supt. V. B. Witey, of Dover, Del., has been re- 
élected for a fifth term. 

@ Mr. Howarp Burt has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Waterford, Mich. 

@ Mr. Wr11am B. Start .iss, of Calamus, Iowa, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Wyoming, 
Iowa. 

¢ James F. KNUCKLES was elected superintendent of 
Bell county, Ky., succeeding Jakie Howard. 

@ Warren C. WESTAVER was reélected superintendent 
at Guilford, Conn. 

¢ When the school board of Wautoma, Wis., refused 
to reéngage Srmon Lovaas, principal of the Red Gran- 
ite High School, a hundred students staged a protest 
parade. After the parade the students disbanded and 
the strike was over. Frep C. Martin is the new 
principal. 

4 Mr. N. M. Wuerry, of Holton, Kans., has been 
elected principal of the high school at Lawrence. 


#4 Mr. W. E. THompson has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Osceola, Nebr., to succeed J. G. 
Hansen. 


4 Supt. W. G. ScarsBerry, of Wellston, Ohio, has 
been reélected for another five years. 


4 Supt. D. J. BAuGHMan, of Dunkirk, Ohio, has been 
reélected for a two-year term. 


Personal News ok. 
I chool Officials 





4 Mr. James F. Ryan has been elected president of 
the board of education of Dubuque, Iowa. 

@ Mr. F. L. Van Etren and Mr. W. K. Evans have 
been elected as new members of the school board at 
Madison, N. J. 

@ Mr. Cuartes Rowan has been elected a member 
of the school board at Amory, Miss. 

4 Mr. W. H. Kerry, Dr. W. W. Arms, and Mr. 
GEORGE SANNEMAN are the new members on the school 
board at Owatonna, Minn. 

@ Mr. F. C. New in and Mr. A. A. ScCHENKEN have 


been elected as new members of the school board at 
Marion, Iowa. 


forward in school desk equipment. 


Seng busch 


SELF-CLOSING INKSTAND CO. 





No. 49 
Rests flush with 
desk top. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


@ Mr. C. L. Frester, Mr. Atva Norton, and Mr. R. 
Z. WALLACE are the new members of the school board 
at Independence, Iowa. 

¢ The school board of Nelsonville, Ohio, has reorgan- 
ized for the next year, with the election of Mr. D. B. 
LOWDEN as president, and Mr. C. E. WasHBURN as 
clerk. 

¢ The school board of Walterboro, S. C., has reor- 
ganized for the next year, with the reélection of Mr. 
M. P. Howe Lt as president, and Mr. C. G. Papcett as 
secretary-treasurer. The other members of the board 
are Dr. Rippick ACKERMAN, Dr. CaroL Brown, and 
Mr. H. F. Starr. 

@ Mr. Lester Jay has been reélected as president of 
the school board at Ottumwa, Iowa. 

¢ Dr. C. W. Senn has been elected president of the 
school board at Owatonna, Minn. 

¢ Mr. Ivan Conor has been elected president of the 
school board at Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

¢ Dr. G. M. Jounsron has been reélected as presi- 
dent of the school board at Marshalltown, Iowa. 

# Mr. A. D. Brann has been elected president of the 
school board at Sioux City, Iowa. Mr. A. P. SoeLBeErc 
was elected vice-president. 

4 Mr. Keira G. Crowruer has been elected presi- 
dent of the east side school board at Waterloo, Iowa. 
The two new board members are Dr. Ceci BICKLEY 
and Mr. LEONARD PRIEBE. 

@ Mr. Kenneto H. Ricn, 49, a member of the 
school board at Kokomo, Ind., died at his home on 
April 8, after a brief illness. 


PASSING OF DR. BEEDE 

Dr. Frank H. Beede, former superintendent of 
schools of New Haven, Conn., who died recently at 
his home after a brief illness, had been retired less 
than a year. 

Dr. Beede, who was a native of Dover, N, H., was 
graduated from Yale College, with the degree of A.B. 
During the three decades that Dr. Beede had been 
superintendent, he made hundreds of friends. A man 
who kept pace with the times, he looked forward, and 
retained his youthful personality through years of 
responsibility and toil. While keeping up with the 
changing procedure in the educational field, he was not 
one to be taken in by every passing fad and fancy. 

Dr. Beede was a frequent contributor to educational 
literature and was president of the New England Asso- 
ciation of School Superintendents and the Connecticut 
Teachers’ Association. He had been vice-president of 
the American Institute of Instruction and was president 
of the Connecticut Schoolmasters’ Club. 
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“A good way to meet 


1932 conditions, Mr. Manager” 


Here’s a solution for that 1932 problem “How can I cut cook- 
ing costs?’’...a new line of Vulcan Junior gas ranges especially 
designed to reduce fuel, labor and food costs. 


Here are facts on how these savings are accomplished: 


1. Reduce heat losses and gas consumption in oven cook- 
— ing. Thick insulation keeps heat in the oven. 


. R 2. Make more effective use of oven heat, due to improved 





oard 
flue system. Ovens ee bake — a peak @ This is the new Vulcan 4712 Junior Range 
gan- 3. Prevent overheated ovens and resultant food shrinkage swith Salamander Béedies 
: at top and a new All- 
. B. and waste of gas by means of Oven Heat Control, which passes Shee. am canal tiene iin dial oe Riess 
— just enough gas to maintain temperature desired...and no more. p ple hp a ee 
eor- 4. Make top cooking more efficient by spreading heat from 
Mr. : sé ” . ° 
one burner under entire ‘A//-Hot-Top.”’ Every square inch is ; 
oa usable. Aerated burner has three separately controlled rings. All @ The te Vulcan 4700 Junior All-Hot-Top ; 
and three rings heat top quickly, then one keeps it hot, economically. Range with high shelf. ; 
5. Reduces labor costs. You get more work from your kitchen : 
— force...due to more comfortable working conditions...heat is 
the used to cook food and not to heat the kitchen...ranges require 
| less watching because of closed top and oven heat control... . 
the smooth front of range is kept clean more easily, with less work. 
. 
a We know of instances where Vulcan Heavy-Duty gas ranges 
- the have cut fuel bills as much as $400 per month. Proportional 
BERG savings should be made by this new Junior Line, for though 
smaller in size, it embodies the efficiency and low operating 
ms and maintenance costs of the Vulcan Heavy-Duty line. Opera- 
al tors of small restaurants, hotels, tea rooms, hospitals, clubs, 
schools and churches are invited to write for full details on 
the these money-saving gas ranges. 
p on 
STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
18 EAST 41st STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
New York . Philadelphia . Baltimore . Chicago . Boston . Birmingham 
- of Pacific Coast Distributor: Northwest Gas & Electric Equipment Co., Portland, Oregon 
y at 
less 
was 
A.B. 
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man VULCAN EQUIPMENT MAKES GAS THE MODERN a 
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It Will 
Stand Rough and 
Tumble Usage 


N ELEMENTARY courses in 
botany, biology and zodlogy a 
microscope is given consider- 

able rough and tumble usage. That 
is because, year after year, it is 
handled by students unskilled in 
operating a microscope. To serve 
its purpose well under such condi- 
tions a microscope must be durable and simple in construction. 

The Spencer No. 64 Microscope meets the requirements for such 

a situation exactly. It is simple in construction—it is durable. A 
full-fledged microscope in every way. Equipped with standard 
body tube, stage and stand. Objectives and eyepieces are of high- 


est quality. Coarse and fine adjustments are precise. Iris dia- 
phragm is standard equipment. 


This Spencer No. 64 Microscope is for use in botany, biology 
and zodlogy laboratories of high schools and colleges. It is prac- 
tically fool-proof and will stand rough usage by students for many 
















PETERSON 


Laboratory and Library Furniture 


Now, more than ever before, is quality apparent in 
Peterson Equipment. Correct design and scientific 
construction mean long years of satisfactory serv- 
ice. We will gladly submit specifications and quo- 
tations without obligation on your part. 


1205 


A dual-purpose table serving both Physics and Chemis- 
try instruction. Ample drawer and cupboard space. Two 
compartments in rear for tubing, etc. 






Write for Complete Laboratory 


years. 


Folder M-32 completely describes this instru- 
ment. It is yours—free. Write for it now! 
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FOR AND AGAINST SALARY REDUCTIONS 

A series of arguments against a reduction in 
teachers’ salaries were recently advanced by Dr. 
W. Howard Pillsbury, superintendent of the Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., schools, and were answered in a 
bulletin published by the Associated School Boards 
and Trustees of the State of New York. Dr. Pills- 
bury’s arguments and the answers made are here 
set forth: 

1. Even today, teachers’ salaries are not any- 
where near equal to those of other occupations 
requiring like qualifications for entrance and en- 
tailing similar responsibilities. Teachers are now on 
a professional basis and their salaries should be 
compared, not with those of the unskilled occu- 
pations, but with those of other professional 
workers. 

Answer: 1. The income of the teachers com- 
pares favorably with the income of those engaged 
in other professions. A careful investigation will 
prove that conclusively. 

2. Since teachers’ salaries were the last to go up, 
they should not be the first to come down. 

Answer: 2. That other salaries have been com- 
ing down for the past two years so that a reduction 
in teachers’ salaries could hardly be considered as 
placing them first in this treatment. 

3. To cut teachers’ salaries at this time is un- 
sound economics. It is the salaries of teachers and 
other city and government employees that have 
kept the merchants going. Much of their trade has 
to be on long-time credit at the present time, but 
the teachers have been able to buy and pay cash 
for the things they purchase. Destroy this pur- 
chasing power—and a small percentage of cut 
would be sufficient to do it—and for many mer- 
chants you are removing a force which keeps them 
out of the red ink. 

Answer: 3. Many members of boards of educa- 
tion are merchants who would not subscribe to the 








statement that the purchases of the teachers have 


kept them “out of the red ink.” If teachers are 
among the few able to pay cash, it would seem 
that they are not underpaid. 

4. It may be argued that prices generally have 
fallen anywhere from 10 to 20 per cent, and that, 
therefore, a 10-per-cent reduction in teachers’ sala- 
ries would not represent an actual cut, since they 
would still be as well off in purchasing power as 
they were in 1929. On the face of it, this argument 
sounds plausible. Practically, however, for teachers 
it doesn’t work out that way. The bulk of a teach- 
er’s salary goes for the necessities of life —the 
chief of which are board and room. The teacher is 
paying just as much for insurance, for any profes- 
sional service which she may have, for the interest 
on any indebtedness, for professional improvement, 
and vastly more for social service. In short, prob- 
ably not over 10 or 15 per cent of the teacher’s sal- 
ary is available for spending purposes and therefore 
affected by the decrease in prices. And it is this 
small margin of spending money which a reduction 
of 10 per cent would actually cut 50 to a 100 per 
cent and which makes so vital difference to our 
merchants. 


Answer: 4. The majority of teachers have no de- 
pendents, hence have not the items of expense 
which go into the average family budget. 

The editor then adds: One of the most remark- 
able aspects of the depression through which we 
have been passing for the past two years is the 
wonderful exhibition of courage which has been 
shown by the millions who have had reduced in- 
comes or have had no incomes at all. We cannot 
believe that the teachers of this state are so much 
inferior to the rest of us that their morale would 
be seriously affected by an adjustment of salaries to 
meet the present emergency. 


STATUS OF MARRIED-TEACHER PROBLEM 

Married women are not employed as new teachers 
in 77 per cent of 1,500 American city-school systems, 
according to a study recently made by the National 
Education Association. Only 37 per cent of the cities 
permit single women to continue teaching after mar- 
riage, while more than 63 per cent require the teachers 
to resign at once after they marry. 


Leonarp Peterson « Co., inc. 
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As to the legal aspects of the question, apparently 
no state has passed any legislation with respect to mar- 
ried women as teachers. In at least six states and the 
District of Columbia, decisions on the question have 
been handed down by the courts, the chief state school 
official, or the state board of education. 

Two authorities conclude from their analyses of 
these decisions that in these states marriage is not in 
itself a valid cause for dismissing a teacher who is 
under contract or who is teaching under a tenure law 
which permits dismissal only for specified causes. It is, 
of course, unsafe to assume that similar decisions would 
be made in the other states if cases of this kind should 
come up for adjudication. 

The most recent decision on the subject was handed 
down on December 21, 1931, by the Maryland state 
board of education in response to an appeal from 
Wicomico county. The board ruled that a woman 
teacher in the public schools of Maryland cannot be 
dismissed because she marries. 

It also stated that a clause in a teacher’s contract 
reading, “If a female teacher marries in any school year 
she will be expected to resign at the close of the school 
year,” is in plain conflict with the state tenure law. 
This law provides no basis for discrimination on ac- 
count of sex or marital status. 


TEACHERS 


4 El Reno, Okla. The teachers in the local schools 
recently donated their services for an additional week 
of school following the close of the nine months’ term. 
The action was taken to insure 180 days of school and 
in appreciation of the fact that salaries had not been 
reduced during the current year, and that they had not 
been called upon for cash donations to local charity. 

4 Springfield, Ohio. The school board has accepted 
an offer of the teachers to donate one month’s services 
in order that the schools may be kept open for the full 
ten months. The action was taken to meet a shortage 
of school funds which had threatened to close the 
schools at an earlier date. The board commended the 
fine spirit of the teaching staff in making this sacrifice 
for the boys and girls of the city schools. 


4 York, Nebr. Married women teachers, with hus- 
bands employed, will not be appointed to teaching po- 
sitions during the next school year, under a new rule 
of the school board. 


4 The state educational department of Missouri has 
ruled that the rate of tuition may be set in two 
ways: (a) high-school districts may charge the actual 
per-capita cost maintaining a high school; (6) a flat 
sum lower than the actual cost may be charged. 
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Care of the Mechanical Equipment 
in School Buildings 


(Continued from Page 56) 


the building for periods of time or when the 
boilers are left for the night without a man 
in charge. There is practically nothing to wear 
out in automatic water feeds, but they do 
require adjusting from time to time as condi- 
tions change. These adjustments are easily 
made. 

Radiator traps often give considerable 
trouble because small particles of sediment or 
scale stick to the seat or valve disk and 
prevent closing. Remove the top of the trap, 
take out the element and wipe the seat and 
valve disk with a piece of cloth. Be sure that 
all foreign matter is removed. If the trap still 
leaks, the seat is probably pitted. Do not try 
to regrind it. It is much cheaper to replace the 
entire trap with a new one. 

Traps located on the steam line should be 
watched carefully for leakage. These traps are 
all of the float, ball, or bucket type and have 
renewable seats and disks. It takes but a few 
moments to open a trap and renew the 
elements, and thus to make the trap as good 
as new. It is well to remember that a leaking 
trap means excessive coal consumption. 

In nearly all heating systems a motor-driven 
vacuum pump is used to return the condensa- 
tion water to the boiler. It is advisable to use 
a good grade of packing on the pump shaft, if 
possible the same kind furnished with the 
pump. The stuffing box must be kept tight, yet 
not so tight as to bind the shaft. In repacking 
all the old packing must be removed before it 
is replaced by new. 


Central-Fan and Unit Ventilation 


The central fan system of ventilation is 
common in older school buildings. It is impor- 
tant that the air intake be well above grade 
so that dust and dirt will not be sucked into 
the system. In a well-planned schoolhouse the 
air is usually cleaned by means of an air filter 
or air washer, or a combination washer-filter. 
To insure clean air it is important to keep the 
fan room clean and all air ducts as free from 
dirt as possible. I recently visited one school 
where the fan room was used as a storeroom 
for stuff not wanted around the building, such 
as old pails, erasers, worn-out shoes, old coats, 
etc. The sanitary results of such a practice may 
be imagined. 

Many of the newer school buildings are being 
equipped with unit ventilators. This type of 
ventilation is a plenum system which ventilates 
each room independently of the other rooms. 
The equipment, including a radiator or heating 
coil, is inclosed in a cabinet at the center of 
the outside wall of each classroom. In the lower 
compartment is placed a small motor to operate 
one or two small fans, having a capacity as 
high as 1,500 to 2,000 cubic feet of air per 
minute. Above the fan is located an air filter 
through which the air must pass. This filter is 
made of closely-woven wire strands coated with 
a heavy, odorless, nonevaporating oil. All solids 
in the air, such as soot, dust, dirt particles, etc., 
adhere to the oil as they pass through the 
screen. If this filter is-allowed to become too 
dirty, the capacity is greatly reduced. The 
screen is easily removed for cleaning. It should 
be taken out several times during the heating 
season and cleaned with a solution of washing 
soda and hot water. After cleaning the filter 
element should be recoated with the oil and 
replaced. 

Just above the filter is a copper or aluminum 
radiator. Dampers are provided to control the 
inflow of air from outdoors or from the class- 
room and to maintain an even temperature of 
the air entering the room without lowering the 


volume. Control is usually automatic by means 
of a thermostat, or manual by the teacher, or 
both. Unit ventilators are easily taken apart for 
cleaning and as easily assembled. The motor 
runs smoothly and silently, and requires little 
or no attention other than a few drops of oil. 
Oil should be used sparingly but regularly. 
Air Filters and Washers 

Air filters are of great importance and should 
never be neglected. I have found many instances 
where little or no attention is given the filters, 
to the detriment of the children’s health. An 
analysis of the material removed from the air 
by means of school-building filters is rather 
interesting. It included sand, ash, soot, excreta 
from animals, hair, plaster, cloth fibers, rubber, 
and quantities of microdrganisms. While the 
above mixture may not have contained danger- 
ous disease germs, certainly the breathing of 
such particles of foreign matter is not beneficial 
to children’s health. 

Regardless of the type of ventilating system 
or the location of air intakes, filters are advis- 
able. These large filters are sometimes made of 
cloth and sometimes of woven wire similar to 
those in unit ventilators. It should be the duty 
of every custodian to see that these filters are 
removed frequently, cleaned, and replaced. 
Members of the school board or in larger com- 
munities someone in authority should keep a 
constant check on the filters. Instances are alto- 
gether too numerous where the filters have be- 
come so clogged with dirt that the proper 
amount of air could not pass through them; 
rather than clean them the janitor simply re- 
moved them and left them out. It is necessary 
to keep the air filters clean and in place. 

In large cities where there is more or less 
soot and smoke, air washers are in some respects 
superior to dry air filters. Washers have 
recently been tested in very hot and dry 
climates in connection with mechanical ventila- 
tion and have proved very successful. There is 
no question that washing is the more satis- 
factory means of cleaning air. Washers require 
little space, offer little resistance to the incom- 
ing air, supply humidity, and are successful in 
removing foul odors. In the summer or in hot 
climates they may be used for supplying cool 
air to the rooms. They require little or no 
attention except an occasional cleaning of the 
spray tips. This can be done with a piece of 
small wire. 

Fans are indispensable in the operation of 
both central and unit systems of ventilation. 
The custodian should keep all fans well oiled 
and everything about them tight. If they are 
well balanced and set on solid foundations, 
there should be little noise or vibration. If there 
is troublesome noise the fan may be discon- 
nected from the inlet and the outlet duct and 
reconnected with a canvas sleeve. Fans are 
carefully balanced when thev leave the factory 
and, if they are set on a solid foundation but 
a MO 

COMMUNITY SUPPORT FOR 
SCHOOLS 

No school system can do its best work un- 
less the people of the community render their 
hearty cooperation and support. In order to 
secure this it is necessary that the citizens be 
thoroughly informed concerning the plans, 
policies, and activities of the school system. 
When the people of the city are thus intelli- 
gently informed about their schools, they can 
be counted upon to render every possible as- 


sistance. — David E. Weglein, Superintendent, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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continue to vibrate, the trouble is probably due 
to some dislocation of the blades. Usually it 
arises from an accumulation of dirt on the tips 
of the blades. The blades should be cleaned 
frequently whether vibration is present or not, 
This dirt collection so changes the contour of 
the blades that the air flow is hindered and 
the capacity of the fan greatly reduced. 


Care of Electrical Equipment 

The amount of electrical equipment varies 
greatly according to the size of school build- 
ings. However, in most city schools the equip- 
ment is extensive and includes motors, gen- 
erators, vacuum-cleaning equipment, time and 
signal systems, and radio receiving sets. In fact, 
all the more modern equipment is electrically 
operated and the custodian has much to contend 
with. The most usual troubles come from 
broken wires, run-down batteries, short circuits, 
or poor contacts. 

Every custodian should have as a part of 
his equipment a “trouble lamp.” This is needed 
for locating breaks in circuits and for testing 
switches, fuse connections, sockets, etc. It is 
advisable to use a weatherproof socket if 
possible. This is a lamp socket made of compo- 
sition, having two wires imbedded in the mate- 
rial and connected to the lamp contacts and 
extending about ten inches outside. A common 
brass socket can be used, but it must be well 
insulated with tape. The weatherproof socket 
is much safer and easier to handle. By placing 
an ordinary lamp in the socket it becomes an 
easy matter to test for faulty circuits, shorts, 
and other troubles. 

As a general rule motors give but little 
trouble so long as they are kept clean and 
properly oiled. Too much oil must not be used 
as it will work up into the wires and in time 
rot the insulation and cause short circuits. The 
dust should be blown from the windings with 
a small hand bellows or drawn out with a 
vacuum cleaner. Keep the brushes clean and 
free from dust so that they will move freely 
in their holders. If the brushes or commutator 
spark, the trouble can be overcome with a piece 
of very fine sandpaper held against the com- 
mutator while the motor is in operation. This 
will clean the commutator and remove any 
rough spots that might cause sparking. It is 
advisable not to use too much tension on the 
brushes as this causes undue wear on the com- 
mutator. The tension should be just enough to 
secure a good contact. 


Signal and Battery Troubles 

Signal systems generally cause more trouble 
than any other part of the electrical equipment. 
If the bells fail to ring, look first at the batter- 
ies. A small battery tester can be purchased 
for a few cents and should be a part of every 
school custodian’s equipment. If the dry-cell 
batteries are run down, purchase new ones. Do 
not be misled into believing that they can be 
renewed. If the batteries are of the wet type, 
using salammoniac, remove the carbon and 
clean it thoroughly. Wash the jar and add new 
solution. Place in each jar about six ounces of 
salammoniac and fill to the water line. New 
zinc elements must also be added. 

If the bell system is operated by storage bat- 
teries, each of the batteries should be checked 
with a hydrometer to see that it is fully charged. 
If the wires are removed, be sure that they are 
replaced on the proper terminals. Keep the 
liquid in the batteries about one half inch 
above the plates. Nothing but distilled or clean 
rain water may be used. 

In checking for troubles not due to weak 
batteries, examine all wire connections. See that 
there is a good contact. Electrical connections 
cause much trouble unless they are soldered. 

Always pull or turn off the switch before 
testing the fuses. Remove the fuse believed to 


be defective and after replacing it with a new 
(Concluded on Page 92) 
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one, the switch may be turned on. Another 
simple test is to insert the fuse under suspicion 
in a circuit known to be good. If the circuit 
is then not complete, the fuse is defective and 
should be replaced. In replacing fuses be sure to 
use one of the correct size or at least the same 
size as the one removed. It must be remembered 
that the fuse is placed in the circuit for safety, 
and if one of greater capacity is used, it may 
result in damaged equipment or be the cause 
of a serious fire. 

Never under any consideration permit the 
use of substitutes for fuses, such as copper wire, 
nails, pennies, or pieces of iron. The amperage 
and voltage is printed on each fuse, so that 
there can be no excuse for failure to use the 
right size. 

Lists of Equipment 

Every custodian should have a book in which 
he lists all the permanent equipment for which 
he is responsible, together with all possible in- 
formation regarding each particular piece of 
equipment. It is surprising how valuable this 
information may be in times of trouble. To 
illustrate: Following is a record of a fan: 


FAN 
Builder’s name.......... Serial No....... oo Se 
Revolutions per min......... Diameter of fan........ 
Number of blades........ Dimensions of blades....... 
Size of pulley......... ee Sarre 
MOTOR 

Maker’s name........... |) eee 
Nl ié:nin dC ES boo 0.0 <a eee _ 
Bs u.62 9000 Size and type of brushes.............. 
Size of pulley........ Size of armature shaft......... 
Length and width of belt............ Distance between 


centers of fan and motor pulley.................... 
Data similar to the above is invaluable for 
purchasing replacement parts, particularly 
when shipments must be made from a distance 
and time is an important element. 
A final caution: At all times keep mechanical 
equipment CLEAN. 
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Give them Sunlight 
without eyestrain 


GOOD classroom lighting is an aid to pupil progress. Bad lighting a detri- 
ment—a strain on pupils’ eyes. The ideal classroom shade is the Draper 
ADJUSTABLE Shade. It may be drawn upward or downward from the 
center. That means pupils get the valuable top light, recognized as the best 
light, from the upper third of the window. This feature is also an aid to 
proper ventilation. Windows may be lowered from the top, letting in draft. 
| less air without flapping of shades to distract. 


| Draper Shades are made of Dratex Cloth. This is a specially manufactured 
| fabric that lets in sunlight, but modifies and diffuses it to eliminate all glare, 


Ordinary shades shut out sunlight. Thus pupils get the full benefit of light 
from the sun’s rays with no danger to eyes. Equip your school with Draper 


and Library 


1500 DESIGNS 


a 
sdeachers-falaries 
————————_ 

4 Ironwood, Mich. The board of education has 
adopted a retrenchment program, providing for a 10- 
per-cent reduction in the salary item of the 1932-33 
school budget. The schedule provides for a graduated 
plan of reduction, requiring a 5-per-cent reduction for 
salaries ranging from $1,000 to $1,100; 6 per cent for 
salaries ranging from $1,200 to $1,399; 7 per cent for 
salaries ranging from $1,400 to $1,599; 8 per cent for 
salaries of from $1,600 to $1,799; 9 per cent for sala- 
ries of from $1,800 to $1,999; 10 per cent for salaries 
of from $2,000 to $3,000; and 15 per cent for salaries 
of $3,001 and upward. 

The reductions, together with eliminations and sub- 
stitutions in school activities, will effect a reduction of 
approximately 10.07 per cent in the salary budget. 

It was also ordered that the minimum salaries fixed 
for new teachers be reduced according to the schedule 
for teachers in the service in the same salary bracket. 

4 East Haven, Conn. The teachers have been re- 
élected for the next school year, at the same salaries as 
last year. The board has ordered no decreases in salary, 
but the annual salary increments have been suspended 
for one year. 

4 Aurora, Ill. The west side school board has voted 
to make a reduction of 10 per cent in teachers’ salaries, 
with a total saving of $23,592 to the school district. 
The payroll of the district has been reduced from 
$190,058 to $181,120. The amount of insurance on the 
high school was reduced from $277,000 to $45,000. 

@ Naches, Wash. The school board has voted to 
make a graduated reduction of 7 to 15 per cent in the 
salaries of teachers for the next school year. The board 
anticipates a net saving of $64,465 in the school budget. 


¢ Eldorado, Kans. The school board has voted an 
average salary reduction of 10 per cent for teachers 
during the next year. The cut which is graduated, ranges 
from 5 to 15 per cent, and will result in a saving of 
$18,000 during the year. 

4 Larned, Kans. The teachers have been reélected 
for the next school year, with greatly reduced salaries. 
The salary reductions will reach a total of $3,900 dur- 
ing the year. 

4 Casper, Wyo. A horizontal reduction of 10 per 
cent in the salaries of teachers and school employees 
has been ordered by the board of education as a meas- 
ure of economy. The salary reduction was made on the 


SPICELAND . . . Dept. AA . . . INDIANA 


Shades. Interesting literature and sample of 
Dratex Cloth (taken right from stock) sent free 
to educators. Please address Department AA. 
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MAKERS OF BETTER SHADES FOR 
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basis of a straight 10 per cent and represents a wage 
curtailment of approximately $34,713. 

4 Decatur, Ill. The school board has ordered a 
10-per-cent cut in teachers’ salaries for the next year, 
with the percentage of the cut reduced each year until 
the former salary scale is restored. 

4 Toledo, Ohio. The board of education has effected 
a reduction in the annual school budget by a 20-per- 
cent cut in the salaries of teachers and other school 
employees. The reduction also involves changes in the 
school staff by redistricting or other means, and vari- 
ous other economies in operating expenses. 


¢ Berlin, Conn. The school board has dismissed five 
married women teachers. The five teachers will be 
replaced with normal graduates, at greatly reduced 
salaries. The action, together with a 7-per-cent salary 
cut for all teachers, is the result of necessary reduc- 
tions in the school budget due to the shortage of 
funds for operating expenses. 

¢ Manistee, Mich. The school board has made a 
reduction of $33,000 in the school budget by a 74-per- 
cent reduction in teachers’ salaries, and a cut of $50) 
in the superintendent’s salary. 

4 Financial troubles in Ohio schools have caused At- 
torney General Gilbert Bettman to issue opinions on a 
number of important problems arising from the early 
closing of schools and the discontinuance of the services 
of teachers. 

“When a teacher is employed for a definite term to 
teach a particular school, and the school is not lawfully 
suspended during that term, the board of education 
which employed him is liable on the contract of em- 
ployment according to its terms. 

“When a teacher is employed for a definite term to 
teach a particular school and the school is lawfully 
suspended, either temporarily or permanently, the 
teacher’s contract accordingly is suspended or term 
nated.” 

However, Mr. Bettman has ruled, that boards of 
education are liable for the payment of wages 0 
drivers of school busses where a contract had beet 
made, even though the school is suspended. In the 
same manner, terms of a contract for transportation 
of school pupils must be met except in the cases where 
the schools are closed “by an act of God or of the 
public enemy.” ; 

In conclusion, the attorney general declares that it 
“is the duty of a board of education to use every pos 
sible effort to maintain the schools for a period of not 
less than 32 weeks of each school year.” If the bo: 
fails, the task reverts to the county board of education. 
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THE CHICAGO SCHOOL CRISIS 


There is probably no instance in the field of Amer- 
ican school administration which is quite so distressing 
as that found in the second largest city of the United 
States. In a year’s time the teaching force has re- 
ceived in actual cash only two and one half months’ 
salary. The scrip and tax warrants, which have been 
doled out to the school employees and others have 
not, on the whole, proved a negotiable medium. 

The unpaid salaries exceed the sum of $7,000,000 
and affect 14,000 teachers. In the trail of this fact 
follow unpaid board, rent, and grocery bills, and end- 
less privation and embarrassment. Loan sharks prey 
upon the unfortunates. 

Much might be said about the causes which have 
led to a most distressing situation, and which might 
serve as a lesson to the school authorities elsewhere, 
but the hour for philosophizing has passed. The grim 
fact must be faced. A bad mess must be cleared, and 
eventually all obligations must be met. 


The Budget Adjustments 


With the tax situation clarified, at least to the ex- 
tent that the municipality knows approximately what 
is collectible in tax tributes during the ensuing year, 
the budget adjustments became a herculean task. The 
board of education agreed upon $90,000,000 as the 
sum needed to run the schools for the year. Then 
came the proposal that plans be devised by experts 
whereby the schools could be operated on $60,000,000 
or $70,000,000 or on $80,000,000. 

The board of education, which is the creation of 
the former mayor, William Hale Thompson, is not 
favored by the present mayor, Cermak. He calls the 
board of education a “squanderbund.” At the same 
time he has prompted the administration to absorb a 
Portion of the tax warrants since the banks will ad- 
Vance no money on them. 

_ The business men who have interested themselves 
in finding ways and means have directed attention to 
the needless items which have characterized past 
school budgets. They have discovered many items 
which in the light of the present dilemma seem ridi- 
culous. Comparative figures note that the Chicago 
school costs are nearly twice those expended in New 
York City. 

Attitude of the Teachers 

It is quite natural that the teaching force has been 
restive. They are under a great strain. A summary of 
the iccumulated obligations made by the Chicago 
Principals’ Club shows that 6,315 teachers have un- 
Paid bills of $3,316,608, have borrowed $3,472,047, 





and have suspended payments on $14,052,486 worth 
of property, life insurance, homes, and household 
goods. The financial loss of the teachers through bank 
failures, depreciated assets, illness, and other causes is 
placed at $15,543,776. 

The club expresses its opinion that the condition 
of the 6,315 teachers is typical of that of the entire 
teaching staff, and that the situation of all the teach- 
ers would be shown by doubling the figures presented. 

Mayor Anton Cermak has announced that a brighter 
day is coming. He holds that there will probably be 
no more payless days for municipal employees and 
teachers. He anticipates that all of the city obligations 
to its employees — $23,000,000 in back salaries due 14,- 
000 teachers alone and more millions due other work- 
ers — will be paid off entirely by July. 

The city’s credit, he said, has been strengthened by 
reorganization of the county’s assessing machinery un- 
der the Kelly plan, which ousted the elected board of 
assessors and substituted an efficiency expert. Money 
is coming in from taxpayers and purchases of tax-an- 
ticipation warrants. 


Model World’s Fair School 


Plans for Chicago’s educational exhibit to be pre- 
sented at the World’s Fair provide for a model school. 
Don C. Rogers, director of research and building sur- 
vey, has the project in hand. The model school, which 
is to cost $400,000, is to be completed by June 1. 
Mr. Rogers says: 

“The building itself is to be a six-grade school, with 
a pupil capacity of 742, two stories high, without 
basement, and of steel construction, with brick or 
stone exterior. Architects throughout the country have 
codéperated with John C. Christensen, school-board 
architect, and the sketches have been revised seven- 
teen times. 

“Tt will be the best planned school building in 
America.” 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT FIRMS ADOPT 
CODE OF ETHICS 
Exhibitors at N.E.A. Meetings Pledge Themselves 
to Better Service for Schools 


The anxiety of manufacturers and distributors 
of school furniture and equipment to render a con- 
structive service to the schools of the country is 
well illustrated in a code of ethics adopted by the 
associated exhibitors of the National Education 


Association. This organization, which holds an an- 
nual meeting at the winter convention of the De- 


partment of Superintendence, has adopted a 10- 
point code of ethics to which its members are 
pledged: 

1. To work for truth and honesty in our rela- 
tions with schools and to refrain from promising 
service which we know cannot be rendered. 

2. To strive to create confidence in our organ- 
ization by deserving it and to avoid the use of 
questionable or unfair competitive methods. 

3. To help determine the just requirements 
rather than to oversell and thus to overload 
schools beyond their legitimate needs. 

4. To exert our efforts toward proving the 
quality of our own products rather than gossiping 
about the deficiencies of competitive products. 

5. To strive to conduct our business relations 
with schools on a fair and honorable basis at all 
times and to exchange our products, services, and 
ideas at a price in keeping with a legitimate profit, 
doing so in such a way as to benefit both parties 
to the transaction. 

6. To promote a frank exchange of ideas in- 
volving mutual interests and to maintain friendly 
contacts with fellow members of this Association. 

7. To encourage and codperate with the educa- 
tional associations and the educational journals in 
their efforts to disseminate useful and practical 
knowledge to our mutual benefit. 

8. To put forth every effort consistent with 
faithful business performance in order that we and 
our field representatives may follow sound recog- 
nized practices of constructive salesmanship. 

9. To adjust claims and settle disputes on the 
basis of facts only and in fairness, and not to re- 
sort to other measures unless all such courses 
prove ineffective. 

10. Neither to give nor to accept bribes and to 
avoid giving articles or gratuities with the intent 
to prejudice the recipient. 

4 Mr. E. W. Lawrence, 67, formerly superintendent 
of schools at New Castle, Ind., died at his home on 
April 11, following a long illness. 

4 Supr. R. G. Huey, of Flemingsburg, Ky., has been 
reélected for another year. 


4 Miss Rita KNow tes, secretary of the school board 
of Moline, Ill., has been reélected for the next year. 
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Insures a handsome, uniform appearance in locker rooms. Prevents 
petty thieving, tampering and untidiness. Saves time and money 
by eliminating keyboard maintenance and key replacements. 


Send for description of three new Dudley Locks. 
Executives may have lock for free inspection 
by stating which type of lock is desired. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 
26 N. Franklin St., Dept. A-15, Chicago, II. 
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AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


4 Fort Collins, Colo. The school board has adopted 
a budget, calling for a saving of $37,350, or 14.2 per 
cent below that of last year. The reductions include 
a cut of 13 per cent in the payroll, applied to the in- 
dividual teachers on a graduated basis. 


4 Wichita, Kans. The school board has effected a 
substantial reduction in the school budget by a cut of 
$11,500 in school insurance, and other reductions in 
real estate values, depreciation, and teachers’ salaries. 


4 South Bend, Ind. The school board has proposed 
a substantial reduction in the annual school budget 
by a downward revision of the salary schedule and by 
other economies in school expenditures. 


4 Youngstown, Ohio. The school board has pro- 
posed a cut of $892,151 in the school expenditures for 
1932 in order to keep within a greatly reduced budget. 
The economies will be accomplished by the elimination 
of some teaching positions and by reductions in vari- 
ous school activities. 


4 Dayton, Ohio. The school board has proposed a 
drastic retrenchment program to meet an estimated 
deficit of $424,969 for the current school year. A num- 
ber of economies have been proposed to effect a reduc- 
tion in school operating expenses. 


4 Terre Haute, Ind. The school board has proposed 
a 10-per-cent reduction in the saldries of teachers and 
other school employees as an economy measure. 


4 Middletown, Ohio. The school board has ordered 
that janitors of the schools take a month’s vacation 
without pay during the summer. The action was tak- 
en in order to effect a saving in school expenditures. 
A further cut of $35,050 has been made in teachers’ 
salaries by closing the schools two weeks earlier and 
by withholding pay for two other weeks, one at Christ- 
mastime and one during the regular teachers’ institute. 


4 Salem, Oreg. The school budget of $401,500 for 
the next year shows a reduction in operating costs of 
$19,634. The saving will be accomplished by curtailing 
certain school activities, by consolidations of schools, 
and by cuts in appropriations for school supplies. 

4 Iron Mountain, Mich. A saving of $28,000 has 
been effected in the annual school budget by a 10-per- 
cent reduction in teachers’ salaries and by other econ- 
omies already effected or in prospect. 


4 Billings, Mont. The school board has effected a 
reduction of $47,000, or 15 per cent, in the school 
budget for the next year. The saving will be accom- 
plished by a reduction in teachers’ salaries, the elim- 
ination of a number of teaching positions, a consolida- 


1 AUTODIAL 


Self-Locking Built-In Locker 
Lock embodying the new 
Dudley combination. 


The advanced features of 
the Dudley Rotodial and Ro- 
topoint padlocks have now 
been applied to the built- 
in type of locker lock for 
schools requiring locks for 
hinged doors. 


A self-locking door is cre- 

ated by the Autodial, auto- 
matically concealing all com- 
bination clues. Combinations 
can be changed easily on re- 
assignment of lockers. Free 
master-chart with each instal- 
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tion of classes, and a reduction in the amount of 
school bonds to be retired. 


¢ Olympia, Wash. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $227,000 for the next school year, which 
is a reduction of $28,710 from that of the past year. 
The saving will be accomplished by a 7-per-cent cut 
in teachers’ salaries, and by reductions in school op- 
erating expenses. 


¢ Bloomington, Ill. The public schools, which were 
closed on March 31, have been reopened after con- 
siderable sacrifice on the part of the school employees. 
The grade teachers voted to donate 50 per cent, and 
other employees 75 per cent, of their salaries during 
May to keep the schools open until the end of the term 
in June. 

¢ Columbus, Ohio. Supt. J. G. Collicott, in a budg- 
et presented to the school board, has proposed a sav- 
ing of $548,500 in school expenditures during the next 
school year. The saving would be effected by a reduc- 
tion of the school term, the employing of school em- 
ployees on a eleven months’ schedule, the discontinu- 
ance of kindergartens, the revision of the teaching 
staff, or by the voluntary donation of a week’s or a 
month’s pay. 

4 Bloomington, Ill. The school board has taken 
steps to reduce the school budget by a 27-per-cent cut 
in school expenditures during the present school year. 
In order to guard against a financial deficit, the board 
has inserted drastic clauses in the teachers’ contracts 
for the next year. 

4 Racine, Wis. A saving of $100,000 annually has 
been anticipated by the school board, as a result of 
a 10-per-cent reduction in teachers’ and janitors’ sala- 
ries. An additional 5-per-cent cut was voted for teach- 
ers earning more than $1,750, and Supt. F. M. Longan- 
ecker was asked to accept a 15-per-cent salary cut. An 
additional $25,000 will be saved by the eliminating of 
the first year of the two-year kindérgarten course. 


4 Toledo, Ohio. The board of education has order- 
ed a 20-per-cent cut in the salaries of the school em- 
ployees during the period from September, 1932, to 
June, 1933, as a means of balancing its 1932 budget 
during a time of slow tax collections. The school term 
has been fixed at ten months and the board will 
guarantee salaries on the basis of a 20-per-cent reduc- 
tion whatever the condition existing during the next 
school year. 

In connection with the reduction in salaries, the 
board voted to pay to the teachers whatever funds re- 
mained at its disposal next spring in the event of an 
improvement in the school finances. 
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Laboratory work should be made the most interesting—the 
most enjoyable—the most efficient study in a student's course. 
This can only be so if the Laboratory equipment is RIGHT— 
designed to help the student in his work—constructed to give 
the greatest year-in-and-year-out service. 
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@ Syracuse, N. ¥Y. The school board has proposed 
the employment of fewer teachers during the next 
school year as a means of reducing the school expendi- 
tures. It is anticipated that the number of teachers will 
be reduced by 125, over and above the 80 teachers 
who were dropped at the end of the fall term in 
January. 

¢ Brigham City, Utah. The school board of Box 
Elder county has voted reductions of from $50 to $200 
in the salaries of teachers, as an economy measure 
during the next school year. The reduction will result 
in a saving of $16,000 from that of last year’s budget. 


¢ Grand Rapids, Mich. The board of education has 
accepted an offer of the teachers, principals, and su- 
pervisors to take a 15-per-cent cut in their 1932-33 
salaries. The action was taken following a recommen- 
dation of the governor asking for a 15-per-cent reduc- 
tion for state employees. 


¢ Saginaw, Mich. Teachers in the city schools will 
suffer salary reductions of from 10 to 20 per cent dur- 
ing the next school year. 


¢ Gary, Ind. Supt. W. A. Wirt has recommended 
that the school board approve 10-per-cent salary re- 
ductions for all school employees next year, together 
with a number of economies in the operating expenses. 
It is estimated that the school-tax levy will be de- 
creased to $1.30 from its present rate of $1.44. 


¢ Salem, Oreg. The school board has adopted a def- 
inite policy governing the employment of married 
women teachers in the schools. Under the policy, no 
more married women will be employed as instructors. 
Single women now on the staff will suffer the loss of 
their positions upon marriage. 


4 Springfield, Mass' Under a new policy of the 
school board, the marriage status of teachers will not 
affect their positions as in the past, either for full-time 
or substitute work. The board voted approval of the 
two-years’-previous-experience rule in the appointment 
of teachers, but rejected a proposal that teachers be 
local residents and graduates of the Springfield schools 
before obtaining a teaching position. 


¢ Whitewater, Wis. The board of education has 
adopted a rule, requiring that city teachers attend #@ 
summer school once in every four years. The mit 
imum of work will require two courses and the maxh 
mum, six hours of credit. 


¢ Oak Park, Ill. The teaching staff has been fe 
duced by the employment of fewer teachers, w 
has resulted in an increase of the teaching load 
the closing of certain rooms in the school buildings. 
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ORDINARY PAINT U. S. DECK PAINT 
The tiny particles of unground pig- Note the satin-smooth surface of U. S. 
ment on this painted surface break Deck Paint. FINELY-GROUND pig- 
off when subjected to wear, causing ments assure a satin-smooth surface 
rapid deterioration of the paint film. of great durability and beauty. 


Pant film is about %oo9 of an inch thick. Ordinary 
paints are not thoroughly ground, which causes tiny par- 
ticles of unground pigment to stand up on the painted sur- 
face. When subjected to wear, these particles break off, per- 
mitting water and dirt to work rapid destruction of the 
paint film. 

Pigments of U. S. Deck Paint are FINELY GROUND to 
assure a beautiful, satin-smooth paint film of utmost dura- 
bility. 

Specify U. S. Deck Paint for Supreme Quality and Great- 
est Value. 
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modern education. To a great extent 
Samson Systems are credited with making possible two 


worth-while achievements: 
(a) Simplicity of operation. 


(b) Complete A-C operation. 


TWO TYPES OF INSTALLATION . . . either a stand- 
ard 25 or 50 room unit consisting of loud speakers, 
central control with microphone, turn-table and radio 
equipment, or a “made-to-order” system suited to your 
individual school requirements. Both are inexpensive 
systems when compared with others offering similar 


advantages. 


SAMSON SUPERIOR ...a fact attested by leading | 
Write for list of users and | 
make appointment at your office with our engineer— 
without obligation. Our bulletin No. BJ102 supplies | 
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SOME GENERAL CRITERIA FOR 
SCHOOL-SUPPLY PURCHASE 
(Concluded from Page 28) 
information contained in this brief article, but 
it is safe to contend that if the superintendent 
will conscientiously apply these criteria to his 
own school-supply purchase methods, he will 
be led to study the problem in such a manner 
that many possibilities of economy will be 

revealed. 

Nore: In a second article Mr. Cline will provide 
A Supply Check List for Superintendents. — Editor. 
THE ESCANABA JUNIOR HIGH 

SCHOOL, ESCANABA, 
MICHIGAN 
(Concluded from Page 45) 

tem of temperature regulation for regional 
control of steam and air distribution. Two 72- 
inch diameter fire-box boilers, with electrically 
operated stokers, furnish the heating for the 
building. All roof ventilators are of copper, and 
are controlled from the engine room by means 
of the thermostatic air system. The 55,000 cubic 
feet of air per minute from the ventilating fans 
is humidified and controlled by a humidistat 
instrument centrally located in the building. 

The electrical equipment for the building 
consists of the following services: clock and 
program bell system; automatic intercom- 
municating telephone system arranged for 
simultaneous conversations; centralized radio 
conduit system, permitting the later installa- 
tion of a complete radio service for all class- 
rooms, and with provisions for phonographic 
pick-up in the gymnasium, auditorium, music 
room, and commercial department. Stereopticon 
outlets and plug receptacles are generously 
provided, and heater outlets are installed at 
all locations where electric-heating-equipment 
units are in use. These heater outlets are of 
the indicating type with pilot lamp. In the 
foods laboratories, electric refrigerators and 
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cooking ranges, together with the electric sew- 
ing machines for the clothing laboratory, add 
a modern note to this division of the vocational 
work. The stage switchboard is completely 
equipped for controlling the auditorium and 
stage lighting, with dimmer and color control 
for the disappearing type foot lights and 
counterbalanced border lights. 

The following analysis of the cost of the 
building is interesting to show the economy 
incorporated in the design and construction of 
the school: 


ee re $310,962.83 
Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing, In- 
es eae ks cake 4% 6 64,485.97 


Electrical Work and Fixtures, Tele- 
phone and Radio Equipment, 


Clock and Program Bell System. 21,672.22 
Temperature Control............ 3,172.30 
$400,293.32 


All the above contracts were awarded in the 
fall of 1930. The cubical contents of the build- 
ing measures 1,454,000 cubic feet and was 
completed at a cost of 27.6 cents per cubic 
foot, exclusive of the cost of the site, profes- 
sicnal services, and furnishings. 

In view of the high standard of the fireproof 
construction and the completeness and excel- 
lence of the appointments, the city of Escanaba 
has achieved the realization of its educational 
aims in a beautiful, efficient, and economical 
school building. 


GUESSING VERSUS MEASURING 


(Concluded from Page 30) 
between the schools and the parents who 
support them. They do much to clarify the 
work of the teacher and assist her in knowing 
when she has reached her objective. They are 
a boon to the pupil in helping him to under- 
stand his shortcomings and pointing the way 
to improvement, 
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6 @tieard other portable sound equi 
ments, up to more than double 
the price, and I must say, truthful- 
ly, that results with the HOLMES 
were so far superior that there is 
no comparison. 
ood @@ Dialogue clear and distinct, no muf- 
ect. fled tones and one very noticeable 
feature, there was no rushing or @@ 
roaring of sound reproduction. 
ELLIOTT FILM CO. 
F. York Elliott 














































Complete outfit—which includes every- 
thing for reproducing sound-on film 
talking pictures, ready to run, ALL 
WEIGHING LESS THAN 90 LBS. 





WHAT IS THE MOST DESIRABLE 
BASIS FOR PROMOTION? 


(Concluded from Page 36) 


ing, and suggestions have been made as to the 
possibilities of enrichment material. 

To answer the question stated at the outset, 
“What should be the basis for promotion?” 
The plan outlined provides for an achievement 
basis, but achievement interpreted in terms 
of the pupil’s capacity and needs — a combina- 
tion of ability, class achievement, and test 
achievement to form the grouping basis which 
will better enable the pupil to meet the required 
standard, and thus secure regular promotion 
from semester to semester. 





¢ A warning concerning the deceptive “well-fed ap- 
pearance” of children of the destitute unemployed, has 
been issued by Lucy H. Gillette, superintendent of the 
nutrition bureau of the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor. Writing on “Saving the Child 
from the Effects of the Depression,” in Better Times, 
the magazine of the Welfare Council, Miss Gillette de- 
clared it is true that there is little statistical proof 
that the present crisis is causing an abnormal amount 
of malnutrition, and that in certain sections of the city, 
there were indications that many children are suffering 
from a lack of adequate food. The signs of malnutri- 
tion speak more forcefully of the conditions than do 
graphic charts or long lists of figures. 

Pointing out that the less money a family has to 
spend for food, the more essential that it be spent 
wisely, Miss Gillette offers five suggestions to families 
hard pressed for funds. She suggests that milk, inex- 
pensive vegetables, and fruit be provided, which if 
supplemented with bread and cereal, will cause children 
to grow and develop normally. 


4 Gary, Ind. The school board has proposed reduc- 
tions of 33 1/3 per cent, or $800,000 in the operating 
costs of the public schools during the next school yeat. 
Under the proposed economy program, the board will 
cut the school tax as low as $1.30, a reduction of 20 
cents, as compared to the $1.50 rate of last year. 
proposed economies will include a flat 10-per-cent cut 
in the salaries of school employees, a reduction in 
superintendent’s salary, and a cut in the expenditures 
for building and improvement projects. 
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You can buy a 
wastebasket for 39e 


It might look a lot like Vul-Cot too, but there the 
resemblance ends. For Vul-Cot is made of genuine 
hard, vulcanized fibre — the material that actually 
improves with age! It does not warp, dent, nor 
crack. In fact it has no “bad habits” whatever. Vul- 
Cot wastebaskets are in use in practically every 
school, and for sale by practically every stationer. 
Made in maroon-brown, green and wood grains. 
Guaranteed five years. 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA. 
Box 553 





















The “HALLOWELL” Work- 
Benches of Steel are so popular 
because, unlike wood, they are 
strong, rigid, wobble-proof and 
easy to keep spotlessly clean in 
addition to being fire-proof and 
quite inexpensive. 

And the “HALLOWELL” will 
last a life time and becomes, if 
anything, more serviceable with 
age. 



































To meet the constantly growing 
demand we carry 1368 differ- 
ent sizes and combinations of 
“HALLOWELL” Steel Bench- 
es in stock for prompt shipment. 


We show below 3 of the 1368 
combinations. 


FULL DATA IN OUR 
BULLETIN 445. 




























































Fig. 732 
“HALLOWELL” 
Steel 
Work-Bench. 
Made of hard, smooth 
steel throughout. Ex- 
cellent metal-working 
Bench. Vise not shown. 
Drawer is extra. Fire- 
proof. Finished in 
Olive green. Shipped 
from stock. 
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Fig. 924 
“HALLOWELL” 
Steel 
Work-Bench. 
Laminated hard-wood 
plank in front. Very 
popular with Die and 
Tool makers. Vise not 
shown. Drawer is ex- 
tra. Finished in Olive 
green. Shipped from 

stock. 
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Fig. 928 
“HALLOWELL” 
Steel 
Work-Bench. 


Jeautiful hard - wood 
Top. Open below to fa- 
cilitate sweeping. Vise 
not shown. Drawer is 
extra. Finished in 
Olive green. Shipped 
from stock. 
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Prevent 
panic 





Save 
all the 
children’s 


lives 


When fire breaks out in the school, as it will, the greatest 
danger is panic. Children crowded at exits or on the old- 
fashioned fire escapes are in greater danger from trampling 
or falling than from the flames themselves. 


What a great comfort to teachers and parents alike to 
know that by the Potter Tubular Slide Fire Escape the 
children will be removed quickly and safely from the building. 


The Potter will empty the building faster than any other 
means. Not a single life ever lost.in a Potter-equipped 
building. Install Potter Tubular Slide Fire Escapes. 


Better to act today than to be sorry tomorrow. 


Over 3,170 now in use. Approved by the Underwriters’ | 
Laboratories and constructed and installed in strict accord- | 


ance with their specifications. 


Catalog on request 


Potter Manufacturing Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 


1858 Conway Bldg. 


COMPENSATION OF TEACHERS 


DURING ILLNESS 
(Concluded from Page 40) 

5. Subpoena by a court, provided the teacher is not 
a party to the suit and provided a copy of the sub- 
poena has been filed with the secretary of the board of 
education. In case the teacher is a party to the suit, 
full deduction shall be made. 

Section 3. After a teacher’s first year of service in 
the Wilmington schools, he shall, if absent for reasons 
specified in Section 2, be entitled to draw upon the 
days which have accrued to his credit, if amy, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Section 4. After ex- 
hausting the number of days so accrued, no further 
compensation shall be allowed. 

Section 4. If any teacher is absent less than ten days 
during his first year of service in Wilmington for causes 
specified in Section 2, he shall be credited with the 
number of days remaining. Each successive year he 
shall be credited with five additional days less the num- 
ber of days lost, if any, for reasons specified in Sec- 
tion 2, which shall be added to his total accumulations 
from the preceding year; provided, that no teacher 
shall be allowed to accumulate more than a total of 
fifty days’ leave. 

Section 5. All teachers who were in the local service 
during the year ending June 30, 1931, shall be credited 
with ten days’ leave for the current school year for 
absence due to causes specified in Section 2, and shall 
be granted a retroactive credit of ten days for the 
year previous to the adoption of this plan plus one 
day for each year’s experience, not to exceed thirty in 
the Wilmington public schools. 

Section 6. Any teacher who has exhausted his cumu- 
lative leave shall be credited with ten days at the be- 
ginning of his first year of service immediately follow- 
ing his recovery and five days for each year thereafter, 
in accordance with the plan outlined in Section 4, until 
a maximum of fifty days shall have been accumulated. 

Section 7. In case of serious illness of parent, brother, 
sister, husband, wife, child, or other relative living in 
the immediate family, a deduction of the substitute’s 
salary only shall be made for-a period to be determined 
by the superintendent. 

Section 8. In case of marriage of a parent, brother, 
sister, son, or daughter, absence shall be allowed on the 
day of the wedding and a deduction of the salary of 
the substitute only shall be made. 

Section 9. When authorized by the superintendent, 
a teacher may be granted leave for visiting schools, at- 
tending educational conventions, or other similar pur- 
poses without loss of salary or without any charge 



























against his cumulative leave. Reports of such visits 
shall be made as directed by the superintendent. 

Section 10. Five “unexcused” tardy marks shall count 
as one-half day’s absence and a corresponding deduc- 
tion shall be made from the teacher’s salary. 

Section 11. No charge against the teacher’s cumula- 
tive leave shall be made for any absence in case a par- 
tial or a full deduction is made in the teacher’s salary. 

Section 12. All deductions from salaries of teachers 
employed on a ten months’ basis shall be figured at 
the rate of 1/200 of the yearly salary for each day’s 
absence ; deductions from salaries of teachers employed 
on a twelve months’ basis shall be figured at the rate 
of 1/300 of the yearly salary for each day’s absence. 

Section 13. No teacher shall be permitted to be ab- 
sent for any cause other than specified in subdivisions 
1, 2, 3, and 5 of Section 2, without the previous ap- 
proval of the superintendent. When a teacher is absent 
for any cause, he shall immediately notify his principal 
and state the approximate time of his return. Whenever 
possible, such notification shall be given at least 30 
minutes before the time scheduled for the next session 
to begin in order that a substitute may be secured. 

Section 14. The superintendent may, whenever he 
deems it advisable, direct the medical inspector to make 
a physical examination of any teacher who is absent 
on account of personal illness, and to render a report 
of his findings. If the teacher refuses to submit to such 
an examination or, if in the opinion of the medical in- 
spector, the teacher is able to resume his datiés, no 
further compensation shall be allowed. 

The board of education reserves the right to modify 
the regulations to meet any special or unusual situation 
which may arise. 


READJUSTING BOARD. OF- 
EDUCATION INSURANCE 


(Continued from Page 50) 


ing. These can be rewritten on the new basis at 
very little loss of premium. 

The committee finds that other outstanding small 
policies may be combined into larger policies and 
to a large extent rewritten in the same companies 
so that there will be very little loss of premium 
entailed in this action. 

The committee estimates that the transfer from 
the old basis of a large number of small policies 
expiring at random dates during the year can be 
transferred to a new basis of a few large policies, 
expiring on a given date in equal amounts of each 


DEPENDABLE 
TRANSPORTATION 


SAFETY — COMFORT — APPEARANCE 


SOUND ENGINEERING PRACTICES 
YORK-HOOVER SCHOOL BUS BODIES 


Have Proved Dependable in Actual Service for Years 


For Any Chassis — In Many Sizes. 
THE COMPOSITE BUS BODY 


(METAL IN COMBINATION WITH STEEL) 


HAS BEEN PROVED THE MOST 
PRACTICAL CONSTRUCTION IN 


MOTOR BUS BODY DESIGN 


New School Bus Catalog will be ready by the 


time you receive your Journal — write today. 


YORK-HOOVER BODY CORP. 


Means 


Combined With 





YORK, PA. 





of three years, at a cost that will probably not 
exceed $75 or $100. 

It was the recommendation of the committee 
that the board’s entire line of insurance be 
rewritten as of January 2, 1931, in equal 
amounts expiring in one, two, and three years 
to be rewritten for three-year periods at the end 
of each expiration. It was further recommended 
that the insurance agencies be instructed as to 
the number of policies they may write so that 
the total number of policies which the board of 
education may handle may not exceed a maxi- 
mum of thirty. 

It was pointed out to the board that this en- 
tire transaction could be effected with practical- 
ly no loss of premiums and that it would stabil- 
ize in equal amounts the budget appropriations 
for each of the three years. 

Before submitting a report to the board the 
committee called in an adjuster of the Western 
Adjustment Bureau. The report of appraisal 
and inventories, the general form, combined pol- 
icies, and other recommendations were gone 
over in detail. The committee asked this ad- 
juster’s opinion as to what would happen in case 
the board had a disaster occur. His reply was 
that if he or any other adjuster would be called 
in to settle a loss the only thing that they could 
do would be to take our report and write a 
check accordingly. 

When the committee’s revort was submitted 
to the board of education it was unanimously 
approved. The redistribution of insurance was 
worked out on the following basis: 


The Insurance Distributed 


There are in this community seven general 
insurance agencies. There are five other individ- 
uals who carry fire insurance as a side line. The 
entire amount of insurance to be purchased was 
divided into eight equal sections. One section 
was given to each of the general agencies and 
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FENCING 
4 SCHOOL PROPERTY 


“& “Young America” is deserving of the pro- 
/ tecting influence afforded by a Stewart Iron 
or Chain Link Wire Fence. 


Youngsters in the excitement of play can 
not, and should not be expected to remem- 

= ber the limits of imaginary 
safety areas. These “zones” of 
safety should be definitely de- 
fined by a fool-proof “life pre- 
serving barrier’’—a Stewart 


a 
r 
os 












Fence. 


estimated. 





This effective method of curb- 
ing schoolground fatalities is 
so reasonable in cost that its 
importance cannot be over- 


Why not look into this matter 
of Fencing NOW ?—Your re- 
; quest for information will have 
Cae our prompt attention. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. } 
605 Stewart Block—Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Buy 








A Section of the Wayne B Grandstand, Eastern High School, Washington, D.C. 


You Can Now 


WAYNE 
Safe Steel 


Sectional 
GRANDSTANDS 


For Less Money 


Write for complete descriptive literature and prices. 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Largest Manufacturers of Portable Steel Stands 
Wayne, Penna. 
















































































JAYNE 1932 Stands 
are similar in every 
respect to those made in 
previous years. No chan- 
ges have been made in 
any respect. Prices are 
lower because materials 
cost less. 


If you need seats for your 
Spring games, for this 
Fall or for your gymna- 
sium, act now. 





the eighth one was distributed equally among 
the five minor agents. 

The outcome of this readjustment has meant 
that in place of 175 policies, expiring at irregu- 
lar intervals, we now have 27 policies, nine ex- 
piring each year on the second day of January. 
It has greatly simplified our insurance business. 
We know exactly where we are with reference 
to the ratio of insurance to valuations. It great- 
ly reduces our office routine in caring for our 
insurance expirations. It is more satisfactory to 
insurance companies, because through the use 
of the general form, a loss is distributed equally 
among all companies affected. It was surprising 
how easily and economically the whole read- 
justment was made. 


TRAINING THE CADET TEACHER 
IN ASHLAND, KENTUCKY 


(Concluded from Page 52) 


What Is Expected from This Cadet 
Training 

With this systematic plan of training, it is 
reasonable to expect certain definite things of 
these teachers, somewhat as follows: 

1. A teacher well versed in modern technique 
with respect to the handling of children accord- 
ing to the correct methods and procedures of 
all types of classroom instruction. 

2. A teacher well informed in the instruc- 
tional rudiments of the best educational 
thought. 

3. A teacher to whom the aims and objec- 
tives of each grade and each subject have been 
interpreted; and one who understands these 
aims clearly. 

4. A teacher who, by virtue of the fact that 
she has those “‘stick-to-it-ive” qualities while a 
cadet, will enter her work with a broader out- 
look than she would have done, had she never 
taken the cadet work. 


This explicit system of training virtually 
guarantees a saving of dollars and cents to the 
taxpayers by placing a better-trained teacher 
in the classroom, thereby reducing the number 
of failures. 

The most important factor is the assigning 
to the room of the child a teacher who not only 
has been told but has been shown most alli of 
the important modern educational types of 
teaching, and who has been carefully watched 
and checked by her supervisor while substitut- 
ing, to see if she has carried over into practice 
those things she has learned from observations, 
discussions, and conferences. 

In conclusion, it may be said that, by train- 
ing the cadet to interpret the teaching act in 
a constructive way, by giving her a fine degree 
of perfection in actual situations, thereby en- 
abling her to carry over into her actual work 
in the classroom those educational principles, 
aims, and objectives that will improve and 
make for better instruction, the parents can rest 
assured that these young teachers will give a 
real service for value received. These things 
have been accomplished through the operation 
of the cadet system in the Ashland public 
schools. 


MEETING THE INDIVIDUAL DIF- 
FERENCES OF JUNIOR-HIGH- 
SCHOOL PUPILS 


(Continued from Page 53) 


come back to them after completing this unit 
Things to Do in Working Out This Unit 
1. Find out what is meant by a natural magnet or 
lodestone. 
. Learn how a piece of iron can be magnetized. 
a) Which is harder to magnetize steel or soft 
iron? 
b) Which retains its magnetism the longest ? 
3. Find out what a compass consists of, why it 
works and how one can be made. The suggested 
experiment on page 286 should be worked out to 


tN 








14. 


help you understand these facts. Answer all ques- 
tions in this experiment. 


. Work out the suggested experiment on page 287 


and answer all questions fully. 


. Find out what lines of force are and what is 


meant by a magnetic field. 


. Be able to show how to make frictional 
electricity. 
. Be able to explain why a magnet loses its 


magnetism when heated or pounded. 


. How and when did the term electricity orig- 


inate? 


. No one knows exactly what electricity is but 


you should get a knowledge of what it is 
thought to be. 
a) What is a proton? 
b) What is an electron? 
c) What do these together make up and how 
arranged ? 
d) What is thought to move in a current of 
electricity ? 


. Find out what causes some things to have so- 


called positive or negative charges of electricity. 
a) Which charges attract each other. 


. Learn the difference between frictional and 


current electricity. 
a) What is meant by voltage? 
b) What is meant by amperage? 


. Find out what a storage battery consists of and 


how it works. 

Demonstration No. 27 will be performed here. 
It should be written up in your notebooks and 
all questions should be answered. 


3. To find out about electroplating. Demonstration 


No. 28 will be performed. 
a) Why are objects electroplated ? 
6) Can all things be plated? 
c) What commercial uses are 
electroplating ? 
d) Is there any difference in plating with 
gold, copper, silver, etc.? 
You should be able to summarize some of the 
important uses of current electricity 


made of 


. Study Key Picture No. 10 carefully and identify 


all of the parts known here. 
a) Find out how light circuits are controlled. 
b) Be able to identify different types of 
switches. 
c) Learn what a fuse consists of and why it 
is placed in an electrical circuit. 
d) What is meant by a 10-amp. fuse? 
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THE BEST LOW PRICE PENCIL SHARPENER MADE 


for pencils of standard size 


APSCO'S ifamous “DOLLAR PENCIL SHARPENER” 


famous—Because of universal satisfaction 


—For its superior quality 


a“ 


—Because it serves better and lasts longer 
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@ Durable 


& Safe 
@ Attractive 


NEW | 





than any pencil sharpener at a like price 


a 


—For its deeply undercut cutters—hollow ground 
to a razor edge—they never scrape—they cut. 


Apsco's CHICAGO MODEL 


Sold in every civilized country and used in more 
schools and offices than any other Pencil Sharpener 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


e) Be able to explain definitely the meaning 
of a short circuit. 

f) Find out what is meant by grounding a 
circuit, how to avoid and how to 
handle it. 

g) Learn what is meant by an electric arc 
and the dangers caused. 

h) What is meant by parallel and _ series 
circuits ? 

(1) Be able to illustrate by diagrams. 

16. Learn how electricity is sold. 

a) What is meant by a watt? 

b) What is a kilowatt ? 

c) What is a kilowatt hour? 

d) If an electric toaster us¢s 5 amperes of 
current on a 110-volt line, how many watts 
does it use? How much does it cost to 
run it for % hour at 10 cents per kw. 
hour? 

e) A 50-watt lamp is used for 5 hours. How 
much will the electricity cost to run it at 
10 cents per kw. hour. 

17. Summarize the importance of electricity in our 
modern civilization. 

18. Make a list of key words from the work of this 
unit. Put them in your notebook with defini- 
tions. Hand in a list of the words. 

19. Work out the answers to the thought questions 
on page 305 of the text. 


Supplementary Exercises 

(Do these for extra credit) 
1. Learn how to read your gas and electric meter. 
a) Make a diagram of the dials with the posi- 
tion of the pointers as shown on your 
meters. Write the reading as you would 
take it and have your instructor check 

it for you. 

2. Look up the life of Thomas Edison in any 
encyclopedia and make a brief written report 
on it. Place particular emphasis upon his 
contributions to modern civilization. 


How does this plan work? What do the 
teachers and pupils think about it? Teachers 
are very frank to admit that on Wednesday 
they work harder than any other day, but they 
“could not get along without the plan.’ Pupils 
feel that it is the one day which counts most 
in their school week. The study day is a boon 
to the slow pupil who, if required to keep pace 


with the average for the class, would probably 
fail to pass the subject. It enables the pupil 
who has been absent for a few days to get in- 
dividual help where it is most needed. It 
provides adequately for the precocious pupil 
by allowing him to work undisturbed on any 
special interest or aptitude he may have 
developed. It gives training in planning a day’s 
work, and facilitates the development of the 
individual so that he feels a personal responsi- 
bility in his program of study. 


HOW WESTPORT BUILT THE 
SAUGATUCK SCHOOL 


(Concluded from Page 46) 


room floors and all floors in other rooms, except 
the gymnasium, are oak, laid on steel joists. 
The gymnasium floor is rift pine. In the first- 
and’ second-floor corridors rubber tile has been 
used, laid over the cement. The classrooms and 
other space throughout the building have 
plastered walls and ceilings and hardwood trim. 
In the corridors, toilets and shower rooms, and 
gymnasium, wainscoting of colored glazed brick 
has been provided. 

The building is heated with low-pressure 
steam, produced in two oil-burning boilers. The 
classrooms are fitted with direct steam radia- 
tion, supplemented by unit ventilators. Vent 
ducts have been omitted because all of the air 
exhausted from the rooms is carried out through 
the wardrobes into the corridors, and through 
a large grille in the second-floor ceilings to the 
attic. 

The building has a complete electric clock 
and bell system, controlled by a master clock 
in the principal’s office. 

The building houses a complete elementary- 
school organization. The ground floor, which is 
almost entirely above ground, contains a large 
gymnasium which may be divided by sliding 
doors for separate use by boys and girls. There 


@ Stack Well 


Ideal for school, auditorium, and gymnasium. 
steel chair made. 
fore buying another folding chair. 


May, 1932 


HOWELL 
STEEL 
FOLDING 


CHAIRS 


@ Comfortable 


Roller Bearing 
Folding Feature 


Outlasts any 
Be sure to investigate this new line be- 
The price is low. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Sample chair sent without obligation. 


THE HOWELL CO., 





GENEVA, ILL. 


are in the basement also a large shop, a lunch- 
room, a kitchen, and a domestic-science room. 
Toilets and space for the janitor are provided. 

On the main floor there are five standard 
classrooms, each measuring 23 by 25 ft. 5 in. 
A kindergarten and an auditorium, a principal's 
office, a nurses’ room, and toilets complete the 
facilities on this floor. On the second floor there 
are five standard classrooms, a library, and 
a special-activities room. There are also toilets, 
a retiring room for teachers, a supply room, 
and a film-projection room adjoining the 
auditorium. 

The general contract for the erection of the 
building amounted to $192,000. With excava- 
tion, landscaping, architects’ fees, and equip- 
ment the building cost $243,000. 

The classrooms throughout the building are 
fitted with movable furniture; the library is 
equipped with special school-type library 
shelves, tables, and chairs; the sewing room, 
cafeteria, etc., are all completely equipped. 

The building has been planned and erected 
primarily for the educational service which the 
community needs. It has been a source of great 
satisfaction that these needs are being met and 
that the building is economical as well as 
efficient. 

PERSONAL NEWS 


4 Mr. Joun Lunn, of Norwalk, Conn., has resigned 
to accept the superintendency at Newton, Mass. 


4 Supr. C. C. THompson, of Meriden, Conn., has 
resigned. 


4 Dr. Jerome Hiccrns, of Derby, Conn., has become 
principal of the high school, succeeding the late E. J. 
Costello. 


4 Supt. H. E. Wrinkie, of El Reno, Okla., has been 
reélected for a third consecutive term. 


4 Supt. J. J. Hacan, of Rock Island, IIl., tendered 
his resignation to take effect August 1. 


Mr. A. A. HovuGHLanp, superintendent of buildings 
and janitors, was also reélected. 
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Wins the approval of school authori- 
ties everywhere for a replacement 
well. It costs less. It “stays put” 
and cannot be damaged easily. It 
has no equal for durability. Ink 
spilling and “tinkering” is practi- f 
cally eliminated at desks fitted with jane 
U. S. Inkwells. Its dust-proof and HI 
air-tight construction also stops the 
trouble of ink drying. Teachers rec- 
ommend it because of its noiseless 
operation. 


Easy to 
Install 


The ease with which U. S. Inkwells 
are installed in any type of school 
desk make them the outstanding 
favorite for replacement purposes. 
Anyone capable of handling a screw 
driver can put in U. §S. Inkwells 
without trouble. 


































Frame. 


tight. 


frame 
strength. 


JOBBERS 


Most school supply jobbers carry 
U. S. INKWELLS. Free sample of 
either Junior or Senior well sent 
free to school executives. 


U. S. INKWELL CO. 


Ink wells. 





SCHOOL-BOARD NEWS 


4 Trinidad, Colo. The school board has adopted a 
general retrenchment program, providing for a cut of 
$30,000 in the budget for the next school year. The 
program calls for a 10-per-cent reduction in teachers’ 
salaries and curtailments in general school operating 
expenses. 

4 Bessemer, Mich. The school board has effected 
a saving of from $10,000 to $15,000 in the annual 
school budget by a 20-per-cent cut in teachers’ and 
janitors’ salaries, a curtailment of school activities, 
and a limitation of the use of schoolhouses after school 
hours 

4 Rhinelander, Wis. The school board has proposed 
an appraisal of the city school property during the 
coming summer. It is believed that a substantial sav- 
ing can be effected by a reduction of the insurance on 
the old school buildings. The insurance on school 
boilers will be suspended during the summer months, 
with a substantial saving. 

4 Knoxville, Tenn. The county board of education 
of Knox county, Tenn., has adopted new rules to 
govern the use of school buildings by outside organiza- 
tions. Under the rules, communities must report on 
Organizations using the buildings and must appoint 
some person to be responsible for the care of the 
buildings 

4 Scranton, Pa. The school board has approved the 
tentative plans for a new junior high school on the 
west side of the city. The building, which will accom- 
modate 2,500 students in 34 classrooms and special 
rooms, will be completed and occupied in December, 
1933 

¢ Cleveland, Ohio. At the suggestion of T. J. Mar- 
tin, a member, the school board has closed the school 
Stores. These stores, which were conducted in twelve 
senior high schools and in most of the seventeen junior 
high schools, sold thousands of dollars’ worth of school 
tablets, pencils, books, and erasers. With the closing 
of the stores, the students will be compelled to go to 
independent stores for their supplies. 

4 Louisville, Ky. The public schools will be operated 
until May 27, following a decision of the teachers and 
Principals to work the last two weeks without the cer- 
tainty of pay. 


4 Dayton, Ohio. An educational council, represen- 
tative of the entire educational personnel, has been 
Proposed by Supt. C. V. Courter. The purpose of the 
council is to discuss problems of the school system 
and to devise ways and means of dealing with these 
problems 

The council will comprise four elementary teachers, 
two junior-high-school teachers, two  senior-high- 





B Heavy Glass Inkwell — Easily 
* cleaned—Round bottom — Pupil 
cannot set on desk. 


Heavy Black japanned Steel 


Strongest 


The lid slides shut—making well sir 
Three screws attach well to the 
desk. Raised penholders in the steel 
increase 







AGENTS 
Men or women to demonstrate U. S. 
Full or part time. Special 
commission proposition to teachers. 






410 S. W. 9th St. 
Des Moines, lowa 
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constant service. 


school teachers, two members of the principals’ and 
supervisors’ groups, the assistant superintendent, and 
the director of research. 

# Okmulgee, Okla. A unique activity plan was in- 
augurated in the schools during the present school year 
1931-32. Under the plan, the board of education ad- 
vanced the sum of $200 to the parent-teacher associa- 
tion council. This money was used for the payment of 
parent-teacher units at the rate of $1.50 per child 
visited by the visiting committee for encouraging bet- 
ter school attendance. The money is also used to aid 
the child, where necessary, through the purchase of 
books, materials, or clothing needed in order to attend 
school. 

Up to the present time, a total of 83 children have 
been placed in school as a result of the operation of this 
plan. The necessity of reducing the school budget had 
eliminated an appropriation for a truant officer and 
the substitute plan operated successfully in accomplish- 
ing the desired goal. 

4 San Francisco, Calif. The local board of education 
has entered a protest against a state law, making it 
obligatory for teachers to attend state conventions of 
educators. The protest followed a request of Supt. J. 
M. Gwinn for an appropriation to send 24 principals 
to the state convention at Los Angeles. 


PERSONAL NEWS 
@ Mr. E. M. Morcan has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Tonasket, Wash. 
4 Mr. Cuester Frissre has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Dryden, Wash. 


4 Supt. E. L. Botton, of Concrete, Wash., has been 
reélected for another term of two years. 

4 Supr. E. S. Brack, of Bothell, Wash., has been 
reélected for two-year term. 

¢ Supr. E. O. Emat, of Auburn, Wash., has been 
reélected for another year. 

4 Supt. W. E. Daviwson, of American Falls, Idaho, 
has been reélected for a fifth term. 


@ Supt. J. A. VANDERLINDEN, of Independence, Iowa, 
has failed of reélection, following a vote of the newly 
elected school board. 

4 Supr. O. O. Crawrorp, of St. Clairsville, Ohio, has 
been reélected for a new term of three years. 

@ Supt. W. G. Scarperry, of Wellston, Ohio, has 
been reélected for a five-year term. 

4 Supt. C. A. Netson, of Dayton, Wash., has been 
reélected for a new two-year term. 

4 Mr. Stas Galtser, of Sidney, Mont., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Milton, Oreg. Mr. 
Gaiser is a graduate of Whitman College and was su- 
perintendent at Sidney for the past eleven years. 


Economize.. Both Money 
and ‘Yeaching Effort 


can count on the right equip- 
ment, the properly built and 
efficiently operated projectors, 
to bring your schools real econ- 
omies in money, and an equally 
valuable conservation of teach- 


Take Balopticon BDT. It is 
inexpensive and practical. 
portable and can be quickly 
taken from classroom to lecture 
hall, laboratory or auditorium, 
thus doing the work of many 
It saves money on 
equipment and operating costs, 
saves time, and lasts for years of 
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Portable, small, efficient . . the 
B&L Balopticon Model BDT is an 
inexpensive still picture projector. 


















































































the teacher’s time, eliminates 
unnecessary effort during the il- 
lustrated lesson and effectively 
improves the educational result. 


Write for complete details 
today. The coupon is for your 
convenience. 





It s a 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
673 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Send me at once complete information on | 
the B&L Balopticon BDT. | 


4 Mr. N. J. Quicxstap, of Mountain Iron, Minn., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at Royal 
Oak, Mich. He succeeds F. D. Hendry. 

@¢ Supr. H. S. Lipsy, of Southington, Conn., 
been reélected for a ninth consecutive term. 

¢ Supt. H. B. Brack, of Mattoon, IIl., has been re- 
élected for another school year. 

4 Mr. E. A. Ratston has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at West Union, Iowa. He succeeds R. 
A. Holy who resigned in order to pursue a graduate 
course at Columbia University. 

¢ Mr. W. E. THompson has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Osceola, Nebr., succeeding J. G. 
Hansen. 

@ Supr. FrepericK Krvuecer, of Bowling Green, 
Mo., has been reélected for another year. 

4 Supr. T. I. Kepwart, of Peterson, Iowa, has been 
reélected for another year. 

¢ Supr. C. E. Duprey, of Henderson, Ky., has been 
reélected for another year. 

¢ Mr. Aucust V. Darcue, assistant superintendent 
of the Orleans Parish Schools, New Orleans, La., died 
at his home on April 6, after a long illness. Mr. Dalche 
was a graduate of Tulane University and Columbia 
University, and had been an instructor in the Easton 
High School before his appointment as assistant su- 
perintendent. 

4 Mr. F. J. SHare, of Dakota City, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Farnhamville. 

4 Mr. Rottanp THompson has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Cardington, Ohio. 

@ Mr. F. J. Hirescn, of Belgrade, Nebr., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Blue Hill. 

4 Supr. E. B. Driver, of Arlington, Ohio, has been 
reélected for another year. 

4 Mr.. F. C. Dopps has been elected president of 
the board of education at Springfield, Ill. 

¢ Jupce N. T. Gentry has been elected as president 
of the school board at Columbia, Mo. Mrs. C. M. 
SNEED was elected vice-president. 

@ Mr. A. A. Wetts, of Marathon, Iowa, has served 
for forty years on the local board of education. His 
school was the third consolidated school in Iowa and 
the first in Buena Vista county. 

4 Davenport, Iowa. The school board has reorgan- 
ized, with the reélection of Mrs. ErizapetH Griccs and 
Mr. Henry H. Jesens for terms of three years each. 
Mr. Henry Liscwer was reélected as treasurer for a 
term of two years. 

¢ Atrrep A. Benescu succeeds E. M. Williams as 
president of the Cleveland board of education. 


has 
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Teacher Agencies 





OLLEGE GRADUATES AND TEACHERS OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS ; 


recommended exclusively. Repert your vacancies now. 30th year. Leading bureau fer § 
teachers ef commercial, industrial, and physical education. 


>] 320 N. Grand Blvd. 
OME = © 


Kish CHi€aco 


charge o' of educational activity. n- 
‘clade posit — ets yy ee ees ss an Kindergarten teachers. Excellent fhe 
hers of ph re education and home economics are on our lists. Write for information. 


ADDRESS 857 STEGER BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 



















Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency "ablished 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, a. 


366 Fifth Ave., Branch 
between sie, ‘35th St., 1086 Union Trust Bite ‘Pittsburgh, Pa. 


YORK 1836 ss Ave., Cleveland 
A ouialll Agency for ope People. Only R eliabie ar 
es Free to School oO 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges— 
Every day of the year 

D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. 


“NATIONAL TEACHERS 
AGENCY, INC. 


Home Office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
ttsburgh, Pa, 8 MY. Werchampesn, Mess., How J c 
. ¥., Nort ass., New Haven, enn.. 
Cinctomeel’ Se ams Green, Ky., Jacksonville, Fia., Washington, D 
Positions | waiting —correspondence confidential. 


ITHACA TEACHERS AGENCY 
PERSONAL SERVICE 


Free to School Officials 





130 BLAIR STREET ITHACA, NEW YORK 


GcHOOL PHYSICIANS, DENTISTS, NURSES 


9 ‘Our Service is Designed for YOU”’ 
**PLACEMENT A SPECIALTY”’ 


CENTRAL REGISTRY FOR NURSES 
NATIONAL PHYSICIANS’ EXCHANGE 
THIRTY NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


Market Place Section 
DIPLOMAS 


— in book form or sheet — 
For HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT or GRAMMAR GRADES 















If you have any diploma problem—make it known—Tell us what is 
Established required, including quantity, and samples with quotation will be sub- 
1868 mitted without putting you under any obligation. 











Samples will be sent when request is made on official stationery. 


Ames & Rollinson, 206 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


THE DIXON 
CLASS 
CARD 


arranged by John Dixon 
An efficient class recording sys- 
tem arranged on cards, provid- 
ing space for every possible rec- 
ord, in a manner that is unique 
in its simplicity and unusual as 
a time-saving device for the busy 
teacher. Price, 40 cents. 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


524-544 N. Milwaukee St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR BETTER 


STAGE CURTAINS 


Write 


UNIVERSAL 
SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 


1218-24 No. Fifth St. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

















Make Every Minute PAY 


WITH A 


M ul¥ipD A>» PROGRAM CLOCK 


The Principal knows that the bells will ring on time, 
every time. The students know that each class will be 
given its just portion of time—no cheating. Conse. 
quently every minute is accounted for and teachers 
can plan their schedules to take full advantage of 
class time. 

Built upon a No. 86 Seth Thomas movement, the Murda Program 
Clock is a sturdy, dependable device which will operate automatically 
all the bells in the building on from one to four separate circuits, 
silencing them at night and on Saturday and Sunday. No expert 


servicing is ever required on its simple mechanism. Initial expense 
is low and cost of upkeep is negligible. 


Write for descriptive literature. 


$150 F.0.B. FACTORY MAURPHY-DAVIS SIGNAL COMPANY, Inc. 


Enetall & youresl 418 KANSAS AVENUE, TOPEKA, KANSAS 


It requires no servicing 





“STANDARD” 
FIBRE 


BACKING CORK 


wooo Bulletin Board 


INSERT 
THE BEST 
BY 
ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Listed by the N. E. A. 
* as one of the * 
“60 Educational Books of 1931” 


THE ART OF THE CHILD 


By A. G. Pelikan 
Director of Drawing 
Milwaukee Public Schools 


An attractive volume designed to stimulate the creative 
ability of children in the art classes of elementary schools. 
Consists of 59 full-page plates containing reproductions 
of work done by pupils of average ability, accompanied 
by comments and interpretations by the author. 


Cloth, 123 pages Price, $3.00 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
524-544 N. Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 
MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 
ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS 
125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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Ours booklet. “Faets You 





Should Know About Resilient Floors 












MOST aiieaaiae | for Sechools,.”’ gives information that 


Easiest - to - Operate 








will enable you to buy intelligently. 

















Kearny. N. af * 








of all 
SCHOOL PROJECTORS | Write for it. Congoleum-Nairn Ine., 
FREE— Write for Victor Film Directory. Tells where to 
“Buy, Rent and Borrow 16 mm FILMS“ 
AVENPORT, IOWA LIinOLeE ti M FLOORS 
Distributed by NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY CO. 


For “TALKIES” The ANIMATOPHONE 
Manufactured +o ANIMATOGRAPH CORPOR'N bs | ' i : X 
Branches in All Principal Cities 














BETTER 
EQUIPMENT 
for your STAGE 


Distinctive Quality and 
Service at a Reasonable Cost. 














SCHOOL SIGNAL 


Here is a starting and quitting signal that serves a double purpose. Its siren-like tone carries 
much farther than ordinary whistles, gongs and bells. Hence, it can be used also as a fire 
signal. Inexpensive, weather proof and easy to install. Will work with an existing bell 
system. Write for Bulletin No. 38. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


8714 So. State St., Chicago, Ill. 





Write 


Twin-City Scenic Co. 


2819 Nicollet Ave. 25 Henry St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 














Columbia Efficient Heavy-Duty Floors 
Chair Desk e at Low Cost 


and “WORTH WOOD” BLOCK 
Celusshia FLOORING 


Folding These Floors are full 1% inch or thicker clear Douglas Fir 
Chair with all end grain wearing surface. Never sliver or splinter. 
Practically everlasting. Low cost. Minimum upkeep. 
Send fer Attractive designs. Highly Polished but firm footing. Resilient, ab- 
circulars sorbs vibrations, deadens noise, insulates against cold and dampness. 
& prices. The IDEAL FLOOR for 
GYMNASIUMS + CORRIDORS - AUDITORIUMS - LABORATORIES 
Cc Oo } um b 4 a MACHINE SHOP + + RECREATION HALLS 


Tell us your Floor problem, and receive full informa- 


Se h ool * u VU i i y Cc Oe tion regarding ““’W ORTH WOOD” Block Flooring. 
Indianapolis, Indiana WORTH LUMBER COMPANY, 6627 White Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 


KNOWLES TU-WAY 
AIR DEFLECTOR 


To Give School Auditoriums the 
Same Advantages as Theatres 


Insist upon Knowles if you want air 
deflectors and diffusers that will make 
your auditorium the most popular 
meeting place. Knowles devices have 
been on the market for 23 years. 
Constant improvement has kept them 
up-to-date. New No. 3 Improved Type. 


Fess aaa ladle 


See the new No.3 Tu-Way—ideal for school auditorium ventilation, 
Send for literature. 


KNOWLES MUSHROOM VENTILATOR CO.., 
41 North Moore St., New York, N. Y. 


manor rxsAra ZOD V2 
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SAFETY IS ALWAYS A 





SAFE BET 


Give your ladder workers Day- 
tons to work on, and they'll 
do your ladder-jobs faster. Get 
more work done in a given time 
. and cut caretaking costs. 
Dayton Safety Ladders give a 
worker two hands to work with 
... he is safe without holding on. 
Daytons need no second man to 
steady them . . . Daytons make 
ladder-jobs one-man jobs . 
stand firm, safe on any surface. 
Roomy, protected platform. Wide 
leg-spread. Straight back, for close- 
up work. Sizes 3 to 16 feet. Mod- 
erately priced. 


Get the whole story from 
Dept. SBJ-532 


THE DAYTON SAFETY LADDER CO. 
121-123 West Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


DAYTON 


Safety Ladder 


(Patented) 


Stock carried on Pacific Coast by E. D. Bullard Co., Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, and by 160 other distributors from coast to coast. 
Made and distributed in Canada by Percy Hermant, Ltd., Toronto. 


CHEMIST 
PH ySICIAN 
| CROLDGIST 
AGRONOMIST 
N UksE 
ARCHITECT 
PH yIICIST 
BIOLOGIST 
DENTIST 
F ORESTER 
ASTRONOMER 
TEARHER 
BOT NIST 
ENGINEER 


“ 
MATHEMATICIAN 
? 
NATURE GUIDE 


& 
ZOOLOGIST 
@ 
PHARMACIST 








JOBS FOR THE 
COLLEGE 
GRADUATE 
IN SCIENCE 


By E. J. Menge, Sc.D., Ph.D. 





What a host of positions are 
open to the young man or 
young woman interested in 
science! This splendid book 
by an internationally known 
scientist not only enumerates 
these positions, but tells many 
pertinent facts about each. 
The jobs listed here merely 
suggest a few of those con- 
sidered by the author. A 
book that should be accessible 
to all high school students. 





Write Dept. A.S.B.J. for an on- 


approval copy. 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CoO. 
524-544 N. Milwaukee St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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MANUAL TRAINING BENCH No. 280 


GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 

will show that the combination of vari- 
ous-sized drawers and cupboard makes an un- 
usually practical bench. Notice, especially, the 
small drawer which is intended to hold nails, 
screws, small tools, etc., which so easily become 
misplaced when kept with the larger tools. 
Being able to immediately lay hands on these 
small but necessary items, will be the means of 
saving a great deal of time, thereby promoting 
efficiency. Also, notice the large cupboard, 
which will hold such tools and materials 
which cannot be kept in the general or three 
private drawers. Bench is equipped with our 
Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut Vise No. 
70D on front, adjustable stop and dog. 


THE CHRISTIANSEN CO. 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 


2814-2842 West 26th St., Chicago, Il. 


YS eT WYN) ONS YRS 
YET VIA GSN IS 


YI ASS 
> 









PREMIER 
ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 


oe BiB) (gy LUGE 


Producers of Halftone and Line eau 
in one or more colors .. . Benday color 
plates . . . Two, three and four color elser 
fot a} plates. 
aia Leta: Department 
Illustrating, Lettering, Retouching 
Designing, and Layouts. 


814 WINNEBAGO ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS 
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SELOC GLASS BLACKBOARDS 
Compare the Kesults \d : 
A. P. W. Paper Company....... 10 Murphy-Davis Signal Co........ 102 
American Abrasive Metals Co... 80 
American Air Filter Co......... 5 Nash Engi ot 
| American Crayon Co....... 76 & 77 ceed 5 Sane ere t’ eames Ss 22 
American Seating Co.....2nd Cover sored eared em Co.. 86 
| Anchor Post Fence Company... 95 ore ws i. ‘ upply Assoc... 18 
| Austral Window Co...... 4th Cover sua een Ga aoe F " 
| e e ar es 00 
SELOC GLASS SLATE Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co..100 New York Silicate Book Slate 
eat <ndpmaegee De, 20 skexeda veces eeeencleaae 
VARYING COLOR FROM Badger Wire & Iron Works.... 20 
UNIFORM DEEP BLACK » GRAY TO LIGHT BLACK Newcastle Products, Inc........ 60 


Easy writing because 


Rough writing because 
of velvet texture 


of pitted texture 


Absolutely non-fading » 


Perfect adhesion of 
chalk to board 


Not non-fading 


» Imperfect adhesion 


Easy to erase and wash» Difficult to clean 


Impervious to moisture » Absorbs moisture 


WHY THIS NEW SELOC GLASS BLACKBOARD IS SO GOOD 


It is made of black plate glass—with a suspended abrasive uniformly 
dispersed throughout the glass while molten. Not just a top surface 
treatment that wears smooth and slippery, but a blackboard that is 
perfect surface all the way through from back to front. Experimental 


tests equivalent to one hundred years’ wear have left Seloc Glass black- 
boards as good as new. 


N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 
20 VESEY STREET: - - 


NEW YORK CITY 
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SQUIRES INKWELLS 


Squires No. 59 
Boston Inkwell 


Squires No. 12 
Common Sense Inkwell 





Our No. 12 or Common Sense Inkwell is 
made in three sizes, to fit holes 1%”, 
1%" or 1%”. Corks with Caps or Rub- 
ber Corks furnished as desired. 


We make the Boston Inkwell with three 
different styles of tops and three styles 
of glasses, all interchangeable. They fit a 
14% inch hole. 


Squires No. 14 
Self-Closing Inkwell 











Squires No. 3 or 
Chicago Inkwell 











No. 14 Self-Closing Inkwell has a Hard We furnish a one-lug or a three-lu 
Rubber Top and fits a 2-inch hole. It is for this inkwell which fits a 14 
the best inkwell on the market. hole. Nickel Plated. 


glass 
inch 






Write for Catalogue, Prices 
and Samples. 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 


Brady Bidg., Third Ave. and Ross St., Pittsburgh. Pa, | 














Bausch & Lomb Optical Co.....101 
Billings-Chapin Company, The.. 95 
Binney & Smith Company...... 72 
Brown Company, The.......... 107 
Bruce Pub. Co., The. .12, 102, & 104 


Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co... 79 
Christiansen Company, The..... 104 
Clarke Sanding Machine Co..... 95 


Clow & Sons, James B.......... 40 
Columbia School Supply Co... ..103 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. ......... 103 


Continental Car-Na-Var Corp... 81 
Continental Steel Corporation... 20 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Co........ 21 
Cyclone Fence Company....... 10 


Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The.104 


Ditto, Incorporated............. 71 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O.... 92 
Dudley Lock Corporation....... a4 


Eastman Teaching Films, Inc... 67 


SN, HN kas ca hh oes ba vd ton 16 
Federal Electric Co............. 103 
Finnell System, Inc...... 3rd Cover 
Ford Company, The J. B....... 63 
General Electric Company...... 13 
Gregg Publishing Company .... 62 
Heywood-Wakefield Co......... 69 
Hillyard Chemical Co........... 82 
Hoberg Paper & Fibre Company 8 
Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc..... 6 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co.. 65 
Holmes Projector Company.... 96 
Holophane Company, Inc....... 15 
Howell Company, The W. H... .100 
Huntington Laboratories....... 91 


International Business Machines 


Re aa ody Meee Dee ee vasvas* 21 
Irwin Seating Company........ 64 
Johns-Manville Corp............ 62 
Johnson & Son, S. C............ 19 
Johnson Service Company...... 3 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company...... 75 
Kimball Company, W. W....... 84 
Knowles Mushroom Ventilator 

hac means s 646040000 POee 103 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co... 57 


OO el ee 83 
EE iia. a .bOx <b need cers 102 


Norton Company 


Peabody Seating Company, The 74 


Peterson & Co., Leonard....... 88 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co...... 108 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. .... 98 
Premier Engraving Co.......... 104 
Rastetter & Sons Co., Louis.... 97 
Rice & Company, Chas. W...... 20 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company.... 73 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co......... 8 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert...... 102 
Samson Electric Company...... 96 
Sanymetal Products Company.. 95 
School Architects Directory .... 14 
Science Press, The............. 68 


Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand 


SD. Poh dhac Ee ihA dda d'cc 86 
Sheldon & Company, E. H...... 92 
Sloan Valve Company.......... 9 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Company ... 93 
Sonneborn Sons, L............. 6 
Spencer Heater Company....... 7 
Spencer Lens Company ........ 88 
Spencer Turbine Company...... 59 
Squires Inkwell Co............. 105 
Standard Blackboard Co........ 102 
Standard Electric Time Co., The 24 


Standard Gas Equipment Corp.. 87 


Standard Pressed Steel Co...... 97 
Stewart Iron Works Co......... 99 
Superior Body Company ....... 89 


Taylor Company, Halsey W.... 16 


Teacher Agencies .............. 102 
Thayer Tel-Kee Corporation.... 21 
Tiffin Scenic Studios ........... 103 
Trenton Potteries Co........... 11 
Twin City Scenic Co........... 103 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co.... 61 
U. S. Inkwell Company......... 101 
Victor Animatograph Corp...... 103 
Vonnegut Hardware Co......... 2 
Wayne Iron Works............ 99 
Weber Costello Company...... 85 


Welch Manufacturing Co., W. M. 94 
Western Electric Company..... 17 
Western States Envelope Co.... 70 
Williams Pivot Sash Co., The... 16 


Wien Comic Jes. S.........06 12 
Worth Lumber Company....... 103 
York-Hoover Body Corp.. 98 
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LATEST IMPROVEMENT 


The teachers and pupils had just moved into a 
new school building. The second-grade teacher asked 
her pupils to write a theme on the new building and 
its advantages. One boy wrote: “We have a new 
school and four new teachers with steam pipes and 
radiators.” 


NOT TRAPPED 


The class was having a general knowledge lesson. 
The master turned to Jenkins, noted for the ease 
with which he wriggled out of tight corners. 

“What is ratio?” 

“Ratio,” replied Jenkins, “is proportion.” 

“But what is proportion.” 

“Why, sir, proportion is ratio.” 

“Well, what are ratio and proportion?” 

“T can answer only one question at a time, sir,” 
replied Jenkins, with cold dignity. — Canadian 
Teacher. 

A MIND ABOVE TRIFLES 


H. M. I. was questioning the top class in the in- 
fants’ school. “Now children, if your mother gave 
you a sixpence and told you to fetch a pound of 
sugar at 3d. a pound, how much change should you 
bring back to her?” 

Every hand was raised except that of a very de- 
mure little maid in front. 

“Come now, I am sure you can tell me, can’t 
you?” encouraged the Inspector. 

“No, sir, please, sir, our servant always does 
our errands!”—Teachers World. 


CHEERFUL PLACE 


Miss Dourals, the D. S. teacher in high school 
and the Thos. Baker family had a picnic supper in 
J. M. Stull’s grave south of town Saturday night. 
—Kansas newspaper. 


A CONFUSION OF VEGETABLES 


The principal was sitting in his office at the end 
of the day, when in dashed an angry woman. 

“T’d like to know,” she snapped, “why my Mary 
should answer the most foolish question a teacher 
ever asked.” 

“Why, what was the question?” inquired the 
principal. 

“Miss Blank asked her how many carrots there 
are in a bushel! Did you ever hear of such a thing! 
And keeping her after school for that when she had 
to go to the store for me.” 

The principal sent for Miss Blank. To her the 
irritated parent made the same complaint. 

“Don’t try to tell me you didn’t say that!” she 
exclaimed. ‘““My Mary tells me everything, always.” 

Miss Blank thought a moment and then she be- 
gan to laugh. 

“I’m afraid your girl wasn’t paying very close 
attention,” she observed. 

“Well, what did you ask her?” 

“T didn’t say anything about carrots in a bushel,” 
was the reply. “I did ask her how many beats there 
are in a measure; you see, it was the music period.” 

There was a sudden silence, and then a look of 





oa 


slowly gathering comprehension came over the 
mother’s face. 


“T’m sorry,” she said. 

And the teacher with a funny little smile on her 
face returned to her papers, while the principal 
went home and told his wife. 
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NEEDED KNOWLEDGE 


The telephone rang in the president’s office of the 
university the other day. 

“Is this the university?” asked a worried voice. 

“Yes,” replied the president, “what is it?” 

“I’m calling up to find out if you have any 
classes at night that a father can attend to learn the 
slang of the day, so he will be able to understand 
what his children are talking about,” replied the 
worried one.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Buyers News 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Seal-O-San Chart and Scouting Diagram Booklet. 
The Huntington Laboratories, Inc., of Huntington, 
Ind., have just issued the Seal-O-San Shot Chart and 
Scouting Diagram Booklet, for use by basketball 
coaches and scouts in the advancement and improve- 
ment of the game of basketball. 

The booklet offers a number of play programs and 
typical shot charts for use in basketball, and lists 
fifteen reasons for using Seal-O-San on gymnasium 
floors for cleanliness and sanitation. The booklet is in- 
tended to fill a distinct need and represents the work of 
a number of coaches and scouts who gave freely of 
their time and effort in producing the booklet. 


Mimeographing Illustrated. Copies is the title of a 
portfolio of samples of school lessons, diagrams, forms, 
maps, etc., exactly reproduced by the Mimeograph 
Process. The collection is made up of actual samples of 
the uses to which the Mimeograph has been put by 
teachers. It is published by the Edison-Dick Mimeo- 
graph, 720 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 

Among these samples are to be found kindergarten 
fill-in and cut-out material, written tests and examples 
for various subjects in all grades, reading lists, music, 
maps, programs for school entertainments, posters, cov- 
ers for school magazines as well as entire school news- 
papers, shop instructions, report blanks, etc. The uses 
of this process are almost unlimited. 


Hockaday Washable Wall Finishes for Schools. 
Hockaday, Inc., 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl., 
has recently issued new descriptive information con- 
cerning its seven approved washable wall finishes for 
schools, also its seven superior specialties for wood and 
metal surfaces. 

The Hockaday washable wall paint includes a fin- 
ish for every wall and comes in two parts — Hocka- 
day body and reducer. This finish is easily cleaned and 
all marks and scratches may be easily eradicated with 
soap and water. Hockaday-coated walls will wash after 
severe treatment for years. 

Complete information will be sent to any school 
official who requests it. 

Change in Firm. The John Van Range Company, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, has become a division of the Ed- 
wards Mfg. Company, of Cincinnati. The company will 
continue to manufacture its line of food-service equip- 
ment as in the past. The plant at Oakley will be con- 
tinued, as also the branch offices at New York, Boston, 
Cleveland, New Orleans, and Muskogee. 


TRADE PRODUCTS 


New Seloc Glass Blackboard. The New York Sili- 
cate Book Slate Co., 20 Vesey St., New York City, has 
announced its latest product, the Seloc glass blackboard, 
a revolutionary glass blackboard, which is guaranteed 
against the defects of previous plate-glass blackboards, 
since it will never wear smooth. 

The Seloc glass blackboard has a number of prac- 
tical features which makes it ideal for school use. The 
manufacturers declare that it is non-fading, obtain- 
able in various lengths, easily installed, susceptible to a 
fine finish, and practically indestructible. A suspended 
abrasive distributed throughout the glass gives a vel- 
vety surface which will wear as long as the board itself, 
and will be economical in final cost. The material has 
been subjected to severe and prolonged tests which 
have proved all the claims made for it. 

Complete information may be obtained by any 
school official, or architect, who requests it. 


New Line of Posture Chairs. The Standard School 
Fixtures Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., has just an- 
nounced a new line of modern classroom seating, 
efficiency classroom tables, and posture chairs. The new 
furniture line has been scientifically developed to insure 
correct posture and maximum comfort. Each individ- 
ual piece has been designed for ‘a particular purpose 
and is practical, economical, and attractive in use, as 
well as low in maintenance cost. 

The new furniture is being used in the schools in 
connection with the efficiency classroom tables manu- 
factured and distributed by the firm. It is of steel con- 
struction, with wood seats and backs, and rubber- 
cushion glides are furnished. 

Complete information and prices may be obtained by 
any school official upon request. 
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Kewaunee Birch-Line of School Furniture. The 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company, of Kewaunee, Wis., has js. 
sued its new Birch-Line supplement, describing and 
illustrating the Birch-Line of laboratory, vocatio 
home-economics, and library furniture for schools. 

The Kewaunee Company has announced the perfec. 
tion of a new top finish, called Kemdur Black X, which 
has been devised and developed by the research labora- 
tory after a study of two and one-half years. The new 
finish produces moistureproof tops, which are resistant 
to chemicals, alkalies, and solvents. 


Announce New Combination Locks With Safety 
Features. The Dudley Lock Corporation, 26 North 
Franklin St,, Chicago, Ill., has announced its new Ro- 
todial and Rotopoint padlocks, which are revolutionary 
in that they incorporate advanced safety features. 

In addition to the self-locking device, these new 
combination locks automatically conceal the clue to the 
combination upon closing, without the necessity of 
turning the knob or the dial. The lock is accessible 
only to the user, so that he is adequately protected 
against forgetfulness, haste, or negligence. 

A laboratory test of the Rotodial for strength was 
recently made by Prof. Frederick Converse, of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, which showed that the 
lock is pickproof and rustproof. The lock was proof 
against a salt spray for 250 hours and against nitric-, 
hydrochloric-, and acetic-acid fumes for 125 hours. 


Ditto Portable Duplicator. Ditto, Inc., Harrison 
St. and Oakley Blvd., Chicago, Ill., has announced its 
newest duplicating machine, the Ditto portable, a 
handy little duplicator for school and office use. 

The Ditto duplicator makes copies direct from the 
original writing, typing, or drawing in as many as 
eight colors. The duplicator eliminates entirely cutting 





THE NEW DITTO PORTABLE 
DUPLICATOR 


stencils, packing carbon paper, or setting type and 
can be operated at less than 5 cents a hundred copies. 
Its low initial cost, remarkable flexibility, and low 
operating cost make it especially convenient and use- 
ful for school use. 

Complete information is available to any school 
official, or teacher, who requests it. 


New Solar Wall-Type Waste Receptacle. The 
Solar-Sturgis Mfg. Company, Melrose Park, IIl., has 
announced its latest wall-type and recessed models of 
Solar waste receptacles. 

The Solar No. 31 is of the regulation wall type, 
with one door, allowing it to be placed flush with the 
walls. The receptacle is designed for depositing and 
removing waste and is equipped with a swinging top 
and front panel. The latter design is intended for con- 





NEW SOLAR WALL-TYPE 
WASTE RECEPTACLE 


serving floor space and will easily become a perma- 
nent part of the building, since it is not necessary to 
remove it either for depositing or removing the con- 
tents. 

Both the wall and recessed types are made of heavy 
steel, braced, and reénforced at all points for strain, 
and equipped with nonrusting brass feet. Either de- 
sign may be obtained in gray, green, or white finish to 
match the finish of the room which it occupies. 

Complete information will be sent to any school 
official upon request. 
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This is twice as much moisture as is possible 
for any pair of hands to bring to a towel. 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


1N 1 B ROC 
will absorb — 


the water and sinks. 


Drop a Nibroc and any other paper towel in 
water. See how much quicker the Nibroc drinks 


These astounding scientific facts explain 


why NIBROC is revolutionizing the paper 


towel market in Schools as well as Business 





NO LINT 


Leave no fuzz or lint on face or 
hands. Smooth, soft and pleas- 
ant to use. 





AVOID WASTE 
Nibroe Towels stay together 
when wet. Use in he-man fash- 
ion—use only one to dry hands. 





ECONOMY 


One case of Nibroc Towels will 
do the work of two or three and 
sometimes four cases of ordi- 
nary towels. 


The “Super Wet Strength” of Nibrocs attained by a unique 
Brown Company process, means this to you, in buying towels 
for your school, that they are very hard to tear when wet. 
Hence they don’t disintegrate, hands don’t push through— 
only one is needed to wipe dry. Waste is avoided. 


Nibrocs also absorb a far higher degree of moisture per towel. 
Hence they speedily dry face and hands. Therefore only one 
is needed to wipe dry. Waste is avoided. 


But you should know all about Nibrocs. Test them. Use them. 
Note how free from lint or fuzz, how soft and pleasant to the 
skin, how sturdy, how absorbent. Try a package with our 


compliments. Just mail the coupon. 
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Handsome white enamelled cabinets 
are loaned to users. Hold three hun- 
dred Standard or four hundred Junior 
towels. Cabinet dimensions are 1014” 
wide, 15” high, 3%" deep. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE PACKAGE 


BROWN COMPANY, 
PorTLAaNpD, Me., Dept. T 


You may have the —_ of mailing to me 
your Free Trial Nibroc Pac 


age. 
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Tests prove new Vitolized Oil paint 
cuts painting costs up to 50% 


ONLY ONE COAT NEEDED OVER OLD PAINT 


ERE is the way to cut school painting ex- 
pense! Use Wallhide, the new Vitolized 
Oil wall paint. Tests prove that it possesses far 
greater hiding qualities . . . that it reduces 
painting costs up to 50%! At the same time it 
assures a better, longer wearing paint job. 
Wallhide saves money on both material and 
labor. One coat is usually all that is required 
over walls that have been painted before. Even 
to change the color! And on new walls, two 
coats cover as well as the ordinary three coat 
job. That is because a new Titanium base is 
used in Wallhide. 
Wallhide is unlike ordinary paints because 
it is the only paint that contains Vitolized Oil. 


The unique drying action of Vitolized Oil per- 
mits the second coat to be applied only four 
hours after the first is put on. Rooms are painted 
and settled in one day! Vitolized Oil keeps the 
paint film alive and elastic indefinitely. The re- 
sult is a job that wears longer, washes per- 
fectly. 

You will find it pays to insist on Wallhide 
for your school. It dries with a satiny sheen that 
provides maximum light reflection. Telephone 
our local office for further information and free 
testing outfit. Ask, also, for chart showing the 
15 beautiful Wallhide colors. Or mail the cou- 
pon to us. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint 
and Varnish Div., Milwaukee, Wis. 


- WALLHIDE - 


The “Vitolized Oil’? Wall Paint 





PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 
Paint and Varnish Division, 
Dept. 295, Milwaukee, Wis. 


the Vitolized Wall Paint—together with free testing outfit. 


Name 


Address 


SEND FOR FREE 
TEST OUTFIT 


that enables you to make 
this dramatic Wallhide 
**spot test.’’ It shows you 
instantly the many advan- 
tages of this Vitolized Oil 
Wall Paint. Mail coupon 
today. 


Without obligation, please send me more information on Wallbide— 


0 I would like your representative to call. 





uL.... . . ——. — ——— 
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A COMP 


SCRUBBERS 


Nine models from which to choose 
... a wider choice than is avail- 
able in any other line. The largest, 
a giant Finnell which will scrub a 
mammoth gymnasium or a block 
long corridor in a fraction of the 
time it would take to mop it by 
hand. Scrubs and picks up the 
water in one operation. The small- 
est Finnell, a handy machine that 
can be carried about in one hand. 
Will scrub or polish hard-to-get- 
at places, stairways, etc. A right 
size for every need. 


é POLISHERS 


Every Finmell is a polisher, as well 
as a scrubber. Rubs the wax in. 
Polishes off the surface—leaving a 
beautiful, slip-proof floor. 


FINNELL-KOTE 


More than just a wax... a floor 
covering. When applied hot through 
the special Finnell dispenser, it 
clings to the porous surfaces of 
floor or floor coverings. Does not 
crack up under traffic. After sev- 
eral weeks of ordinary school wear 
the original Finnell-Kote will still 
be intact. Goes further, takes less 
time in maintenance, lasts longer. 
p Comes in colors, also, if desired. 


SOLAR-BRITE 


A liquid scrub soap—made of rich, 
undecomposed fats. Contains no al- 
kali. Will not injure any floor. 


FINOLA 


Known for 25 years. One of the 
Original bulk scouring powders. 
Safe and efficient. 


SOLAR SOAP POWDER 


For use wherever a good soap 
powder is needed. 


FULFIL 


For filling floors—has penetrating 
and drying qualities. Applied hot, 
Produces a sealing and water-proof 


surface when cool. Available in 
colors. 


TERRAZZO-FIL 


For filling terrazzo floors. 


GYMFIL 


Special filler for gymnasium floors. 

ou may have your preference— 
fast, medium, or slow floors. Pro- 
duces beautiful, delightful sheen; 
easy to sweep and clean. Seals 
and preserves the wood. 
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Whatever you do to your FLOORS 
do it the FINNELL Way, and 


























































































































































Cut down here... lop off a little there... 
school officials are searching everywhere for ways 
to save money. Nothing that promises saving of 
a few pennies is overlooked. 


It may be possible to cut down hours, extend 
vacations, double up classes and do a great many 
other things in the emergency. But no school can 
remain open and stop cleaning floors. 


Perhaps the saving you are seeking is in the 
method. It may be possible to scrub, polish and 
otherwise maintain floors more efficiently. If you 
are interested in this possibility, ask to have a 
Finnell man explain. 


Even though you only mopped the floor (and 
this is inconceivable in a modern school) you 
could scrub it with the new Finnell No. 90, in 
less time. 


Do not allow any preconceived idea of the 
cost of a Finnell System to prevent you from in- 
vestigating. You would doubtlessly find, as have 
hundreds of schools, that the savings within a 
year will pay for it. 


Survey Free. Without cost or obligation to 
you, a Finnell expert will call and inspect your 
floors, and recommend proper procedure that will 
be both economical and resultful. Why not have 
this service now, when it will do most good? 


Just a line from you will bring him. Address 
FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 805 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 



















Recent Schools of A. L. HARRIS, Municipal 


Architect, Washington, D. C. 
Kquipped with AUSTRAL WINDOWS. 














Ventilation 
Without 
Draft 


Health ae ° sear as 
The $4,000,000 school building pro- 
gramme in Washington calls for 


AUSTRAL WINDOWS. Washington 


AUSTRAL Ventilation is 
Ventilation. AUSTRAL WINDOWS 


e simple, economical, depend- 
ible, and their worth is most 
strongly evidenced in the long list 
of architects who are consistently 
endorsing them in their specifica 


Steen. 


joins with many other large cities 


in providing their schools with 


ideal methods for light and venti 


lation. 


Both AUSTRAL WINDOWS — and AUSTRAL WARDROBES are — STANDARDS. 


NEW YORK 


Eewe AUSTRALWINDOW@O. 


PAIRIKAS 





